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EXPLANATORY NOTE, 


As some differences ocour in the nomenclature of the administrative 
divisions of the State in different chapters of the Gazetteer, this note is 
dded in order to remove any confusion from the mind of the reader. 











Before the year 1866 the State was divided into a number of 
iministrative divisions called Kdrddris (collectorates), each of which was 
ub-divided into from 3 to 5 Niydbets. On the establishment of the British 
(Wigency in 1866 the State was divided into three Nizimats, each of which 
728 sub-divided into a number of Tahsils and Peshkdrfs. This arrangement 

ontinued rend 1879-80 when Col. Grey, | the Doni ~ Agent, with the 


be bate and Tahsils were ; abolished, an six Keirdiirte with the 
‘ayt sub-divisions were again introduced. This arrangement lasted until 
10th June 1905 when His late Highness Nawab Muhammad Bahawal 
Khan, V, with the advice of the Political Agent finally abolished the Karddris 
and the State was divided into three principal administrative divisions 
ealled Nizdmats, each of which comprised three Tahails. 


Chapters I and IT of this Gazetteer were compiled and printed before 
|| this arrangement came into force as were also most of the tabular state- 
/ ments illustrating and elucidating the facts described in those chapters, and 
/ other tables forming Part B of this work. Chapters II] and IV were 
completed after the establishment of Nizdmats and Tahsils in June 1905 
with the result that while these names will be found in the later chapters, 
the terms Kdrddris and Peshkiris appear in the earlier chapters and in 
“some of the Tables. 
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7 This note will, it is hoped, explain away any apparent inconsistency 
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CHAPTE£R 1.—DESCRIPTIVE. 





Section A.—Physical Aspects, 


The Bahawalpur State lies to the south-west of the Punjab and CHAP. I, A. 


north-east of Sind, and forms a connecting link between the two 
Provinces. It is bonnded on the north and west, first by the Sutlej 
which separates it from the Montgomery and Multin Districts of the 
- Punjab, then by the combined waters of the Sutlej and Chenib which 
separate it from the Muzaffargarh District of the Punjab, aud finally, 
from the point where the joint streams meet the Indus, by the Indus 
which divides it from the Punjab District of Dera Ghazi Khan and 
that of Jacobabad in Sind. On the north-east lies the District of 
‘Ferozepur and on the south the independent States of Bikaner and 

aisalmer, and the Province of Sind. 


According to the Revenue Survey the gross aren of the State 
is 15,918 square miles, of which 0.851 ye al ? miles are desert, atl 
this great tract is about 300 miles in dearth from N. E. to 8. W. 
with river borders of 180 miles on the Sutlej ; 40 miles on the Chenib 
or Panj-nid, below the confluence of the five Panjab rivers: and 70 


Its mean breadth is 50 miles, and it may be divided geographi- 
cally into three strips running parallel to each other throuchout 
the whole length of the State. Those strips may be described ag 
(1) pure desert, (2) a central tra¢t, chiefly desert, not capable of 
‘cultivation and considerably higher in level than the valleys of 
the adjoming rivers, and (3) the alluvial tract formed by the action 

_ The first tract is a portion of the great Indian desert, and is 
bounded on the north and west by a depression locally known us the 
Hakra. Its surface consists of a succession of sand dunes, rising in 
places to a height of 500 feet with the vegetation peculiar to sandy 
tracts. There is no‘soil down to the lowest depths penetrated -hy 
wells: all is sand, but bitter water is met with at a depth of eighty 
feet. Wells are sunk through a stratum of fine sand, the sides being 
sustained by a steining of gypsum plaster, three inches thick, which 
ia added as the excavation proceeds. ‘These wells are seldom more 
than from three to four feet in diameter, and, even with the 
precaution of stemimg, their excavation is regarded as a perilous 
wlyenture. Ovyerlying the sand in many of the valleys, as at Ghaus- 
pur, Hukanpur and Khangarh, is found a deposit of amorphous 
sulphate of lime from three to six feet thick. This tract is called 
_ the Rohi or Cholistan. 

The second, or central, tract is identical in character with the 
uplands running from the Sulaimani range across the Derajit and 
Western Punjab, where it is locally known as the Pat or Bar and 
through which each of the Punjab rivers has cut its own valley, 
The difference of soil in the valleys and uplands is unmistakable, 
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(i) The 


rivers does not generally exceed eight incl 


2 
Banawatrur Stare. | Physical Aspecis, — [Pant A. 


The former is a micaceons soil with alternating layers of light bluish, | 


silt, and the latter a stiff clay mixed with sand. | 


The limit of this central tract on the river side is clearly 
defined by a line of sand hills, and on the north-east portion of the 
State by an abrupt transition to the lower valley, which in many 
places is thirty feet below it. But this difference gradually fades 
away a3 we proceed to the south-western boundary, where the 
surface of the central tract is from eighteen to twenty feet below the 
cold weather zero of the river Indus. - 


Below spring water level in both tracts the substratum ig 
identical, being a light bluish coloured silt, the counterpart of the silt 
deposited by the rivers. Thf edge of the ugh central tract is cut 


out by a series of indentations, proving the action of running water, 


which have never been affected by river action, and as above this 
point the alluvium of the high land differs, this edge is the limit 
beyond which none of the Panjab rivers have ever flowed under 
existing conditions. 

The water in all the wells of both tracts js impregnated with 
salts of various kinds in solution, among which sdighate of soda 
is present to a large extent. When the wells are not used and the 
water is allowed to stagnate, -the” excess of salt makes the water 
very offensive, and undrinkable, until the stagnant:water has been 
drawn out and the well replenished, ‘Tho depth of spring water 
balow the surface of the ground increases in proportion ‘6: 
distance from the rivers, but in a greater ratio to the north-easth 
towards the south-west of the State. In the eastern portion Caf dak 
State the subterranean spring level falls at the aos! ee ue 









mile, while at its confluence with the Chentb the fall ig only 1 | ; 
‘inches per mile. | : 


| ; f 2) ha i 
The fall of the country np to the edge of the conieait te ; te 
about a foot a mile from north to south, and from Pa. Zz they 
inches a mile from east; to west, while the slope of. the beds of the 


1es per mile. i 
have therefore to adjust their beds tp the aires a bondi 
are forced to wind aboutin a series of meandering curves, which 
often assume ahorse-shoe form, On account of the greater slope of 
the country,the Sutlej winds about much ae iT slope of 
or Indus.’ During the inundation season the floods 
adjoming country and 68 soon as the river falls, cam takes 
the shortest course and in many cases joins the two ends of the 
aerbagecs He ag nd nf o8ed leaving a deep depression 
in the middle. The lan lying within this don ais tae eee 
transferred ae 8 ene batik of the in this depression is thus 
Some years later should the get of the river again tu | rad 
deserted channel as soon as the bank which marks the eee 
removed, the river returns to its old bed—and again a transfer of a 
portion of the enclosed lands takes place, In fact thee chon ae 








and as up to this point the soil of the alluvial tract is identical with 
that found on tho banks of the rivers, except a few isolated tracts |= 


river to the left oy vice verad. , ¥ 





| 





3 
JAHAWALPUR Stare. | The Hakra Depression. [Panr A. 
















ii leserted channel. 


_ The alluvial tract above referred to is scored throughout its 
whole length by deep depressions, generally horse-shoe curves, show- 
ng where, at some former period, one of the rivers must have been. 
These depressions are from 6’ to 12’ deep and from 50° to 100’ broad. 
They have been left deserted in a great measure in consequence of 
the westering tendency"? of all the great Punjab rivers, and the rise 
of the country from the edge of the central tract to the present bed 
of the rivers shows that the earliest course of both the Sutlej and 
Indus was along the edge of the central tract, and that they have 
worked northwards and westwards to their present positions, This 
‘tract is called the Sindh. 


fF _It will be clear from this deseription that the he of the land in 
® the south-western Punjab does not favour the formation of deep, 
well-defined and permanent beds by the great rivers which converge 
in the valley of the Indus, but permits constant and sometimes 
sudden changes in their course. This tendency has apparently been 
accentuated by the slow lut never ceasing drift of sand from the 
great Indian desert on the south, and, as possibly, as Colonel Minchin 
thought, by some upheaval of the tracts on its border. The subject 
48 80 important for a clear understanding of the ancient geography 
of the State, of its history and modern development, that it is 
| proposed to discnss it here at some length. 


That the course of each of the great rivers has been changed 

within historical times is conceded on all sides, but the precise nature 

of those oes has been the subject of controversy and still remains 

undecided, @ main question is as to what river flowed in the 

| great depression, called the Hakra, which forms the south-eastern 

rontier of the State, separating it from the Rajptiténa desert and 
the State of Jaisalmer, 


As to this depression several theories have been advanced. 


| Writing in the Calcutta Review in 1874 Surgeon Major C. F. ° 


Oldham ingeniously suggested that the Hakra, the upper part of 
which is called the Sotra or Sutra, probably a corruption of Satodra 
or Sutudri, is the old bed of the Satle} or Sitadru. This theory 
was vigorously combated by ‘ Nearchus,’ in an article in the same 
Heview in 1875, who held that the Hakra was fed by both the Sutlej 
ind the Jumna, but did not form the main bed of either of those 
great rivers, the existing hed of the Hakra being too narrow for it 
> have ever found a river of their magnitude, and its level bemg 
ome thirty feet above that of the present Sutlej. Colonel Minchin, 
ho was for many years Political Agent in Bahiwalpur, has advanced 
' OEE a 
| (i) This twestering, ax itis called, is due to the operation of the law, first discovered 
by K. EB. ron Bact, that the difference of the velocity of the earth's rotation at the 
equator and at the Poles causes eroding rivers in the Northern Hemisphere to attack 

















Southorn Hemisphere, this mction is reversed. = = | ; 
mI Reprinted in Selections from the Calcutta Review, Second Series III, 1894, 


heir right hank ‘more than the left, and to posh their beds sidewaya—while in the . 
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Barawatror Srare.] The Hakra Depreasion, [Part A, 


the theory that the Hakra is the old bed of the Jumna, and his 
asons are best given in his own words: — 


As previously stated the desert portion ja divided from the central 
tract by a depression callad the Hakra, bat in the southera portion of the 
State the advange of the sand-hills blown across from the great Indian 
desert has almost obliterated all traces of this river bed, 


In the Caloutta Review for July 1874 an attempt was made to prove 
that this lost river was at one period the Sutlej. In my epinion the fact 
of the river Sutlej flowing within a defined valley of its own, bounded on 
either sida by lands 0 much higher in level and of so different a character, 
precludes the idea of the higher tract ever having been traversed hy the 
Sutle}, The Hakra river is referred to by Tod in the Annals of Bikaner, 
where ho writes: “ Tradition asserts that these regions were not always 
arid or desolate and that their deterioration dates from the drying up of 
the Hakra river, which came from the Punjab and flowing through the 
heart of the country emptied itself into the Indus between Kori, Bhakkar 
and Uch.” » 

The Sirhind tract between the Sutlej and the Jumna is tha watershed 
of the Indus and Gangatic valleys, and the Hakra depression is. still the 
ontlet of all the drainage channols of the westera Sirhind tract, the main 
channel being the Ghaggar river, 


— 





[t is not improbable that at some distant period the Jumna on leaving 
the hills turned wostward and emptied itself intothe Indas. The Western 
Jumna Canal was excavated in the reign of Firoz Tughink about A.D. 
1360—70 ond, as all these old native canala were dug in depressions left 
by changes inthe course of rivers, the probability is that this canal wags 
dog in the dry bed of the Jamna or at least in a portion of it, Locally the 
Hansi branch of this canal is stated to hava been dug in the bed of the 
Chitrang. 


It seems probable, that there has been a gradual upheaval of the 
Sirhind and Hariana tracts, which may have diverted the Jumna into the 
Gangetic valley, and gradually lessened the flow of water in all the Sirhind 
drainage channels. -'These channels are now dey except after heavy raing _ 
in the sub-Himalayan tracts, and the Ghaggar stream now only oceasionally — 
reaches the Bikanor border, whereas formerly thera was a perennial stream 
in most of these channels, Along the banks of the Ghaggar and Hakra 
are tho remaina of old cities naw cnly ruined mounds. In the Sirsa 
District soma of these mounds have been excavated and found to contain 
marble and stone carvings of grant excellence. It ia nearly certain that 
the stone late or pillars pot up by Firoz Shah at Hissér and Fatahdbad 
were exhumed by him from the old buried cities and the ruins of hig old 
palnce at Hissér show that he largely availed himself of these old stone 
carvings to adorn his underground passages and apartments, 


Similar ancient towns and forts, such as Marot, Phul-ra, Mir- 
gadh, Wallhar, Din-gadh, Mauj-gadh and Derdéwar, are found on 
the banks of the Hakra in the Bahtwalpur State. 


The problem was attacked again in 1886!%) by Mr. R. D. 
Oldham, a Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, 
to whose views great weight must attach. In his opinion the Hakra 
is the old bed of the Sutlej, though it may have been also fed from 


(3) Jourial of the Asiatic Society of Ben al, V 7 T= er | =~ 
in the Geography of the Punjab and ita Rivers, nk by On probable changes 


Hhe Altivin of Sind and ite Tributaries. They Vol. LXI, 1892, pages 155903, 
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a branch of the Jumna, and that it was lost when the former river CHAP. ¥, A. 
turned westwards to join the Bejs, This opinion is based mainly Physical 
on hydrographical data-and its author points out that the Halgn pects, 
depression is being constantly filled up with an alluvinm similar to The Hakra 
the existing soil which explains the absence of sandy silt in its bed, depression. 
and that the hich level of the plain over which it Purstles its course 
is a common characteristic of all the rivers of the Indo-Gangetie 

Lastly the late Major H. G. Raverty in a lengthy article 
discussed the historical aspect of the question, and his conclusions are 
that in the thirteenth century ‘the Beds flowed in its old bed past, 
Debil-pur (Dipilpur) and the Bihat (Jhelum), the Chenéb and the 
Ravi, having united into one stream to the north-east of Multin, 
flowed near it on the east side, and united with the Beds some 28 
miles to the southward of that city and east of Uch, instead of west 
of it, a8 the united waters of the Punjab now flow: (page 166), Thus 
Uch and Multin both lay in the west bank of the Panj-niid and were 
closely united, politically, in consequence, 


Further reference may be made to an article in the Physical 
seography of the Bahawalpur State by Mr. J. W. Barns, F. R. G. S., 
Superintendent of Irrigation, published in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1872. That writer considered that the 
‘ Bingar’ (or uplands of the Cholistin) had at a former period been 
flooded not intermittently, as land is by the Punjab rivers, but 
steadily. He also found testaceous molluscs in the Béngar which, 
im his opinion, had had at one time a settled agricultural population. 


Besides the Hakra there is in this State another but smaller The smallor 
depression running from three to twelve miles from the Ghéri and depression, 
mith rivers and parallel with them, from the north-east in g 
south-westerly direction. hig depression bears various names, 
being designated at different places as noted below :— 





Prace. Name or tHe Dererssioy, 

Haésil Séhra, | Baggin-wiill, 
Macleod Ganj. ‘lirwahna. 
Minchinabad, | Kali Budhi, 
Shahr-Farid and Mahir Sharif, Harydri and Ghariddn, 
Hiisilpur, Pakhal or Pakhila, 
Tibha-Raiké, Jaumlina, 
Shaikh Wihan. = Chilkana, 
Talbanf, Phat, 
Khairpur-East, Grigré, 
Durrpur and Kathaln, Garang, 
Banjar, Juriit, 
Dera-Bakhkhé. Kulki, 
Bahdwalpor, Wahand, 
Ueh, Chandhri and Garhf | Trukri, 

Ikhtiyér Khan, | 
Mati-Mubirak. Kaila, 


Naushahra, Gorhila, 
Garh-{-Be yar, : Wahand or Talli, 
rc | 


Kot Sabza Gurhila. 
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CHAP I, A. Various stories are current among the people regarding this 


Physical depression, Old people among the Hindtis say that in times long 
specs. past there lived in the Jumna a huge dragon which was ordered by 
Thesmaller the gods to quit the river and seek an abode in the ocean, so, to 
enable it to reach the ocean secretly, the Jumna was bidden to send 
forth a stream. This stream is marked y the bed of the present 
depression, Another curious legend is’ that Darius ee 
(Gushtasp), who ruled this country, gave it to his daughter as her 
dower and that she constructed a canal of which the present 
depression is the remains. It is also said that jt is an old bed of 
the Beds, or of an independent river which eventually fell into the 

Sutlej at some place biker up. 


Of these legends the first is in ascord with the ra that the 
waters of the Jumna once flowed westward, not eastward. as now. 
And the second is curiously confirmed by certain loops in either side 
of its course, and which the people say were the distributaries of the 
huge canal.!") 


Whatever the facts dimly commemorated in these legends may 
™ have been, the people regard the Trukri and Craurhila as one and the 
same stream, but Colonel Minchin was disposed to identify the 
Trukri with the old bed of the Beds, and to regard the Gurhila 
between Firoza and Bhakkar as the old hed of the Indus, and he 
wrote :— 


The old bad of the Satlej can ba distinctly traced along the edga of 
the central tract from the Sirsa border to the town of Goth Channi, where 
it waa joined by another river, which I believe to have bean the Beas: the 
two rivera then contiuned their course to the village of Piroza,. where 
there is a deep deprassion soma miles in extent at which point the tnited 
rivers fell into tho Indus,’ Graneral Cunningham has shown that the Indus 
was joined by the Chenib opposite the towaof Uch, and the-old line of 
the river can be traced from this point to Firoza in tha bad of the old 
Khanwah Canal, and in his deseription of the chang 4in the course of the 
Bods, be states that “ in most of our maps, the old Beds 8 Conducted into 
the lower course of the Bhatiyari, whereas its still existing and well defined 
channel joins the Oheuth 29 miles balow Shajabad and its most southerly 
point is 10 miles distant from tha nearest bend of the Bhatiyari.” [ beliave 
the General ia mistaken on this point, and that in the seventh century the 
Bois ran in two large channels, one as ho points out near Shuja’abad and 
the other in tha Bhatiyari channel, which was continued ¢ hrough the 
Bahiwa!lpur State to its junction with the old bed of the Sutlej at Goth 
Chaoni, This channel, which is now called the Urakri, flows below the old 
townofUch. Itis clearly a con tinuation of the Bhatiyari, ag it commences 
on the left bank exactly opposite the place where the other channel ends 
onthe right bank. Its position wast of the town of Uch accounts for the 

reservation of this old town. ‘I'he Chachnémain describing the march of 

uhammad bin Késim states that « he journeyed from Alor, till he arrived 
at the Fort of Pa-biya on the south bank of the Beds, Tk was an old Fort 
and the chief of it was Kaksas, When he had settled affairs with Kaksaa, 
he left the Fort, crossed the Beds and reached the stronghold of Aska- 
landa.” If any trust is to be Pare in the old chronisler a branch of the 
Beis then flowed both west an south of Askalanda, which is identified 








(With reference to thease winding channels M . Barn ri | = 
Hudoubtedly ancient irrigation worksoJ, R. G. 8. 1879 5. 396 rites as if they are 
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with the modern town of Uch and therefore the Trakri, which flows to tho CHAP. I, A. 

west and south of Uch must have been tho bed of the Beis, ~~ Physical 
Tke old bed of the Indus can be traced from Firoza to Bhakkar in Aspecta, 

the depressions locally known as the Gurhila and Rain; channels. General The smaller 


they at last turned the northern end of the range at Rori and cuta passage 
for themselves through the gap in the limestone rocks between Rori and 
Bhakkar, This change is assigned to the beginning of Dahir’s reign and 
must have taken place shortly after his accession in A, D, 680. The 
changes in the upper course of the Indus must have taken place about the 
Bame time. According to local traditions tho town of Jajja west of Khan- 
pur Was founded by Rai Jajja Bhuta in A. D, 834, at which time the Indus 
must have left the old line near the sand-hills and approximated to its 
present course and was most probably flowing on the line shown by the 
Sadiqwih Canal.” 

But according to local tradition the depression below Jajjais an 
old bed of the Indus and near Patan Muniira, this depression is known 
as the Sej, and the Gurhila runs midway between it and Naushahra 
ina hed of its own some two miles south-east of that town. Local 
tradition further states that the Se Ne Gurhila flowed at one and 
the same time, and that when the Sej in time had become a dhand, 
or back-water of the Indus, the Gurhila continued flowing for a 
periody 

Thus the Sej should a parently be regarded as an old bed of 
the Indus, but not so the Gurhila, 

Further, it may be observed with regard to the latter that it 
Was flowing as an independent stream while the Narra “ or eastern 
branch of the Indus still ran, for in the legend of Sohni and 
Mahinwil the following lines occur :— 

Agge tar Tanot ha taden Kuh khaje khdre. 
Dethavri jo kot iho bayo shaky Bh ingdro, 

Jind, Jokhia tarijo Dhakkar chautho Khohanro. 
Putar hd Détar da waja hi injo peo ho Pahéro, 
Waggo nagdro jo Khan Sammi ¢ ja khayd. 
Gurhilo gur wahe jaden hain wahe Nayo. 
Solinton, Mahin-har jo tadih ho wero. 


“In former days there was a habitation named Tanot. (Tanot 
is a fort and town in Jaisalmer State). It was then that a well 
named Khfri of bitter water was dug. Besides, there was a fort of 
Dethari (Detharf is said to be near Haidarabad and a town called 
Bhingira near Shikdrpur in song Except these there were no 
other habitations. Jund, Jokhii, Dhakkar and Khohénrd, sons of 
Pahiré by Ditar his wife, were released by Khiin Sammé as soon as 
the latter had ascended the throne. In those days the Gurhila, of 
Néro stream were 


but furthersouth in 








Which the water was as sweet as sugar, and the 
(*) The Narra (Sindhi Naro) doss not run in Babiwalpun 
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CHAP.J,A. fAwing. Sohni too and Mahinhér, the famous pair of loyers, lived 
Physical =then.” 
a There is nothing of geological interest in this State, which is 
_ Situated entirely in the alluyium. 


Fauna, 


The wolf (xa/v) is found both in the Rohi and Sindh. 


Pig (mirhtin or jatdma, boar, Muindnt, sow) are found in large 
numbers in the jungles and State reserves. The hog-deer (palit), 
ravine deer (/irin), black-buck (tala hiran), vila or vilgat and rojh 
are also common and the wild-ass (gor/her) is to be met with in the 
Cholistin. Other animals are the ordinary ones of the Punjab dense 
such as the fox (liimba r), jackal (giddar), hare (sayyor), } yena 
(targh), wild-cat Gangli-illi), porcupine (sel) mongoose (nef), 
badger (/ijju), equirrel (gahlar) and musk-rat (chhdehindar), Wild 
rats (clwhd) of a brownish colour abound in the Robi. 


The lark (chai!) is supposed to soar at dawn into the sky in 
a state of ecstasy, singing hymns to God, and then falls senseless to 
the ground. Ifa dog or jackal then find and devour the birds it 1s 
supposed to cause it to go mad as a punishment for eating a bird so 
deyout. Owls are of three kinds, chifri, hut and gugh, the latter 
being also called Aarakid shink or the * Kirir’s tiger,’ because the 
Hindiis have peculiar beliefs about its being ill-omened. Hawks are 
of various species : baz, fem. jurra; bashin, fem. bdshd, a falcon; 
chipak, fem. shikrd, also whind of falcon ; lagax, shahin, and tamtari, 
all kinds of hawks. The /wrar or kurl is a species of eaglet which 
is supposed to lure fish to the surface by its cry of kurar; karar, 
and then swoop down on them. 








The lizards are numerous and of various species, including the 
gol, kirrl, kivrd, a large lizard, Mirld, golird and sduid, the three 
latter being poisonous. The /ann is said not to copulate but to be 
born of a snake. ‘The gi/af will, if shown to a woman before she 
begin to churn, cause the quantity of butter produced to be increased. 
The phanyar or hooded cobra is said to be of ten different colours, 
hishyar, mushki, kdld-mushki, chiihrd, chithrd-mushki, lakord 
(brown), fi/yar (pale grey with large black spots), moli-bind, qul-kald 
and chiffa, or white. The female cobra is called padam and is either 
kéli or muhrdnwdli (having large spots of the size of a mohar) 
whose bite is very deadly, so that— 

Jen ko dangid padam, Chad na dithd aden, 


“He whom a padam has bitten, will not be able to ov another 
step.’ ‘The khapra, karwulia or jelebi (te, folded like a jiteht), the 
firmdr, the phitlan (a small thin snake), the jharohd (or dhobi of the 
Punjab), the sangehtr, the ghord and the sambal are also found. 

“The weins is said to curl itself round a buffalo’s leg and thus suck 
the milk and the ghore-dang is so swift that it can bite a gallo in 
horse. The damuhén or “ two-headed” with head and tail of aval 

thickness, is usually found near wells. The jatdli or hairy ” snake 


————————— = 4 
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is said to have hair on its body. The hulsdr has the power of con- 
veying ita poison to its assailant through his stick, which invariabl 
breaks. Thé dingnain is avery venomous snake. The sdh-pivnd is 
. the ny ject of curious beliefs. It is said not to bite in the day time 
even if held in the hand, but at night it crawls in a sleeper’s breast 
and poisons his breath, striking him with its tail before it makes off. 
It is even said to remove all sticks, &c., from the sleeper’s side with 
its tail, so that on awaking he may find no weapon to hand. People 
in the Rohi usually sleep with a lamp burning in the house as it is 
afraid of a light, and the *hdnaddrs of Iskimgarh, &c., actually have 
ag guard to keep off the sdh-pirnd at night. Another snake is the 





___ From 1890 to 1897 Rs, 244 to Rs, 358 9 year were paid for 
. killing snakes, the number killed ranging from 1,751 to 2,480, 
but im November 1897 rewards ceased to be paid. 


A frog is daddii, generally, but the masculine is diddy, feminine 
did, The tortoise, kachh-karummdn, is very common in the rivers 
and dhands and even in wells. It is eaten by the Chihras and the 
Kehal and Mor tribes. Alligators, sanedr, and otters, /uddar, 

- also abound, 

The carp, dambhra (Labeo rohita) or rahi, of the Punjab is tho 
finest of the fish found in the State, and is said to be very nourish. 
ing. Ifa child is sickly, the mother is made to eat dambhrd to cure 
its debility, It is credited with the power of jumping from a depth 
of 18 cubits under water to a height of 18 cubits in the air, or 36 
cubits in all. The thaild (Catla buchanani), also a carp, ranks next, 
The mori kakkar (Cirrhina wrigala), also of the carp family, has 
powerful jaws shaping like a weeding knife and can cut through the 
meshes of any ordinary net. It is caught in wire nets. The ghalli 
is good eating as is the #vighdri (Macrones cavasius ™), which 
is Much used as an ingredient in palao, Both are ‘singularly free 
from bones. The atti (Notopterus kapirat) has very thin 
bones, which cannot he extracted and are pounded up with 
the flesh for cooking. The ghoghiin (Calliehrous lhmaculatus) and 
shurkit are also found. ‘The latter is also called darya da 
kukkar or cock of the river. It feeds on the grain it finds in the 
stream, or among small pebbles, and it is said that its flesh cures 
diseases of the kidneys and adder, such asstone, &ce. The chhalli 
resembles the dhungndn., The chhuchhi which is a foot in length 
and four fingers in breadth. It resembles the pari, has numerous 
bones and is not pleasant to the taste. The chuggd has three bones 
and is generally a finger in length. It has black, red and blue spots 
on its scales, and is called sher-rang ‘lion-colour.’ It is wneatable. 
The durrd (or Rohtee cotio) is as big as the palm of the hand; and 
ita breadth rather exceeds its length. The drurd or dar-rd (Barbus 
chrysepterus). The ddhi (Labeo calbasw) is a dark coloured fish 
resembling the datibrd. In the Punjab it is called nain or ‘female- 











(*) Sah ndt ath mot ke, ie. by mingling ita breath with thet of its victim. 
ts} The Singhara in Mosaifargarb District ia the Macronea doe. 
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Aspects. 
Reptiles. 


Amphibia, 


Fish, 


. snake. Physicians cut off the head and tail and prepare from them ‘ 
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barber’ and in the Ubha it: 1s called 
ofa Michhi or waterman. The dauldé or guddi (| 
punetatus), the gardi of the Punjab is a very powert 
said that it can force its way up to the roof of a house against the 
flow of the gutter, It has only one bone and is eaten with rice, 
being considered a luxury, The dabbi, a small fish. The dard re- 
sembles the kanghi, but taal less. It is usually five mehes long 
and about a finger thick. It-has a large numberof bones and ‘is 
tasteless. The dhungndn (Peeudotropius garua) resembles the mali 
and is about a foot long. It abounds in bones: but has no seales.and 
is good eating. Muhammadans eat it but Hindds do not. The 
gdn-gut or prawn is neyer eaten by Muhammadans ; the Jhabels 









therefore do not catch it. The eel, gof or eap-machhi (Mastacemblus 


armatus) is generally believed to be the offspring of a fish and a 


a medicine to cure Impotence. 


Other fish are :— 
The gijird (Mastacemblus pancalus),a species of goj ; the 


guidi, shakir, and chitra which belong to the group of fish called 
snake-headed (ophiocephalus) the guild, the kanghi (Ambagsis baculis), 
a small fish which glistens like silver, a cubit in length and from 
1 to 3 inches in breadth. It has more bones than flesh, and henee 
ig called kanghé, or ‘comb.’ Another variety, called Kianni is about 
one finger in length ; the khagar, karti or khagqa ( Macrones cavastus) 
which is usually caught by means of a hook; the khandarli, the 
Lharnin, (? Barbus sarana) which is also good eating; the & aththd, 
the ludnkk or ldkhi (Saccobranchus fossilis) or singi of Hindu tan, a 
emall fish with red and black scales. It has three eharp spikes in 
the head which can inflict a painful wound, causing inflammation, 
the makhni or makhldnd ; the malli (Ifollago attu), or bodli of the 
Punjab which is excellent eating and is useful for cases of diarrheea. 
Hindds rigidly abstain from eating it. If a Hindu who has fine 
eyes, or good looks, suffers from the evil eye (vazr), he sacrifices a 
mallt by turning it round his head and giving it away in charity, in 
the belief that the effects of the evil eye will be thereby removed. 
The fish is given to a fakir, or if one is not at hand is thrown 
away : the mukkar which has a head like a snake, its body resembling 
that of the denbrd. It measures from § to 44 feet in length wad 
makes an excellent dish; the pall/dé or pallii resembles the malli, 
and this name 13 gear given to the young of the ml/i. Tt has 
only one bone and makes an excellent dish, the pyri or parri 
( Notopterus chilala); the phappd has no fins. It is one finger in BIze 
and is tasteless; the phdrdndd, the shahingar (tiger-fish) or kingar, 
which is about five inches in length. It has two spikes in its head 
and if caught in the hand it strikes with these spikes and mflam- 
mation is produced. It is good eating; the gau/ ; the shatkh-shartul 
(Labeo cuysa), which makes excellent eating when fried; the sunni 
ar solhain (Cirrhina Ma which subsists on grass only ; the mukkar 
machhi; the tirkand, which is a well-known fish haying three lange 
horns; the wonehii, which is generally 4 fingers in length, white in 





I fh, anal 


Machhini, i¢., the wife 
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colour and very delicious tothe taste. In olden days it graced me CHAP. I, A. 
table of the Nawibs of Bahiwalpur with whom it was a favourite wien) 


~ Fishing is carried on in the folowing ways: — Aspects, 


(1) by means'of‘a stnt-j42, ov a sot of several small neta!’ This 

ragged by 20 or. 25 men and is fitted with iron rin » which 

weigh it down in the water; (2) by means of /wrhi made of six sticks 

and a net of string shaped like a cage. It is used in water about 

3 fect Rent (3) by a jdld or net made of cotton thread, the four * 

furnished with iron rings, and it is spread out 

and drawn together by means of a string passing through them. It 
used in water from 12 to 14 cubits deep ; (4) by a nara- 

tard mado by files (strips of wood) and thread spun from the fibres 

of the dk plant. This net is fixed perpendicularly m the water; 

(5) by a nard-bodi which resembles the wdrd-fari, but the former 

is sunk deep in the water and catches the deep-swimming fish, while 

the latter floats in the water and catches the near the surface ; 

(6) by a kwndi or iron hooks. It is said that only siaghdrd, tirkand, 

part, and malli can be caught by this means; (7) by a chiat a sort 

of spear with which fish are caught in clear water, 


The State derives a small revenue from its fisheries, which are 
ordinarily leased to the Jhabel, Mor and Kehal tribes. The fisheries 
are i— 









Kérdéri Sddigdhdd.—Duba sit hee Duba Kali Kanba, 
Duba Bokawals, Duba Kabhwaswild. 
Kérdéri Khénpur,—Dhand i, Dabh Kanak, Nala 
ipa } b, Nala Bennie 
Karddri Ahmadpur.—Dhand. Tarukri, Dhand Hajjimwili, 
Dhand- friyinwili. 
ere. Bahdwalpur.—Dhand Chhap Kalyirwile, Danbar- 


a 





Kdrddri Minchindbidd.—Mori Fordwah, Mori Daulatwih, 
_ Mori MeLeodganj and Mis4 Bhutta. 


The income fluctuates. In 1891-92 it was Rs, 1, 175, im 1897-98 
Rs. 298, and in 1900-01 only Rs. 365, he fisheries in Sddiqdbdd 
and Khinpur are by far the most valuable. 


The locust (mari) is dried and eaten by the people in the Rohi. 
White ants (sitf) are a great pest in the State, doing much damage 
to beams and rafters in houses. ‘There are said to be four varieties, 
the jarh-gdl or root-eater, the mundh-gdl-or trunk-eater, the pattar- 

git ‘and shagufa-gdl or leaf and flower-eater. Black ants are 
makawre and common ants kawili. The wasp is debhin and a large 
variety the Kdbuli-debhin is charmed by night out of its nest by 
Means.of mantras, but not until sulphur has been burnt. The 
gharain ig & harmless insect, resembling a wasp. Bees abound in 
im dl em dbo temmttry totes’ wir eee They usnally live 
in jal trees. 4 intry is infested with mos r Kasdaric (Gootis the 
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CHA?.1,A. (kankoil, hazdr-jdnghi or saujdnghi, t.2., with a thousand or hundred 
Physical legs), scorpions, wathidn, and spiders, danwar, are common AS | 


Aspects. 


Tnaocts. 


bles the tick but is poisonous. It is common in the 


elsewhere. The /abdna is an insect which is fastened round the necks 
of children to cure wmm-us-sibiyan or infantile convulsn The 
ku#ti found on trees and in gram fields does much damage and 
itching if touched. The sdwant-chhalle or bir-bho-hatti is called 
lél-bdt by Hinds. It is only found in the rains, The chichar or 
chamehichchar is a kind of tick, Another insect, the Jains resem- 

ohi and its 
bite is difficult to cure and occasionally fatal. The ghamdr insect of 
the Punjab, which makes pitfalls in the sand and enfraps ants in 
them, is called chor and is caught and tied ina piece of red cloth 
round the neck of a child suffering from a kind of fever which comes 
on at night and is called chor fever. 





FLORA, 
The following indigenous trees are found in the State :— 
(1) Karinh—Capparis aphylla. 
(2) Red Lei—Tamarix Galhea. 
(3) Barndn—Crataeva religiosa. 
(4) Kallar-Lei—Tamarix species. 
5) Okdnh—Tamarix Dioica. 
‘ Bakdin or dharek—Melia Azedarach. 
(7) Nim—Melia Indica. 
(8) Bér—Zizyphus Jujuba, 
(9) Malha-Ber—Zizyphus oxyphylla. 
(10) Sohanjna—Moringa Pterygosperma. 
(11) Shisham, or tahli—Dalbergia Sissoo.' 
(12) Jand—Prosopis spicigera. ; 
13) Sharinh—Albizaia Lebbek, 
(15) Ja@l—Salvadora Ohoides. 
(16) Lastird—Cordia Myxa. 
(17) Gondi—Cordia Rothu. 
(18) Bohar (banyan tree)—Ficus bengalensis, 
(19) Pippal—Ficus religiosa. 
(20) Jhit—Salvodora persica. 
(21) Obhdndh or Baln—Populus Euphratica. 
22) Harnoli—Ricinus Communis. 
(23) Jaman or Jammiin—Eugenia Jambolana. 





aa 


Most of the trees found in the orchards of the Punjab 


the State ‘and bear fruit, The almond also grows but en otk 


In those parts of the forests which are not flooded ve: 
year the soil 1s largely impregnated with kalar, the saline engin 
cence formed on the surface by evaporation of the subsoil moisture 
wire is clas = aigg by capillary action, and in such éoil 
ncthing grows but the kalwr Jai (hence its name), the jhit ax 
few jdt shrubs, Be al 2 
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Besides these indigenous trees the following exotic trees grow 
well in gardens: simal (Bombux Malabaricum sarah dhaéman (Grewia 
oppositifolia): bel (Limonia acidissima) : bel (ASg¢le marmelos) : 
ambard Sauna rd a : dhak (Butea frondosa) : kachndr 
: tmls (Tamarindus Indica): amaltds (Cassia 
fistula) : sa aiaeta (albizaia alate) baherd (‘Terminalia ballerica) : 
arjan (Terminalia ular tt several kinds of eucalyptus: kumdr 
(Gmalina arborea) : gular (Ficus glamorata) : : papri (U Uva! integri- 
_ anola (Phyllanthus emblica): charbt (Exccecaria sebifera) : 
and hang [ Jean OCALA YS | strictus). 








The babili, called bdvali in the State (Acacia eburnea), a 
_ small thorny sorub, grows abundantly in the Rohi. It wakes 
good fodder for goats and camels and is also used for fuel and fences, 
[ts thorns and leaves are like those of the babiil, and so it is called 
abuli or * dwarf babil.’ 
Date-trees are very abundant. The statement below gives the 























number of t trees and the revenue 5 Boormmng sai them : — 
NUMBER OF TREES OF EACH KIND, Rerenue reali 
es : ——- vec _—“(sCsCi*YSYC#M ChHOing to Hovenne 
531 406,882 331,606 34,219 773,088 27,498 





Of the 778, 088 Rte bese 731,787 nang to the poople aa 
the remainder (41,301) to the State. The date-tree belongs to the 
Dioicous class of the vegetable kingdom, t¢., the male and female 
pay oa cea The male trees are generally less numerous than 





The female flowers are sometimes fertilized artificially by the 
Khajtirwilas. This is done before the flower sheaths | open ; a hole is 
made in the sheath of the female flower and a few bits of the male 
Panicle are inserted. The female trees are of two kinds. One yields 
fruits containing stone, and the other, called kiassi fruit, which has 
no stone. But the popular division of the date-trees 1s of three 
kinds, namely, AP aad (2) female and (3) k‘hassi or neuter. The 
khasst is also 


A date-fruit has different names at the different stages of its 
growth, th 


us°— 
Wiadkh makaurd, Jeth gindawrd, | | Bhadra yi le hadh giyd, 
Har dokd, Sdwan pind, | Khaji-wdle di jindh, 


i.2., in Baisikh (the date is called) makawrd, in Jeth gindaurd, in 
Har dokd, in Sdwan pind ; but when the caoaiti of Bhadon comes it 
takes away the life of the date-grower. 


The date is used in four different ways :— 
* (1) Wan di pind ; or the date which ripens on the tree 
(2) Laini pind (from lin, salt), or raw dates samateed in 
tall ox and eaten in winter. 


CHAP. I, A. 
Aspecta. 


ae 


(date-trese— 
| Phornia dacty- 


lifera), 


14) 





CHAP. I, A. (3) Chérwin-pind (from. chirnd, to cut), when the stone is 
edly "separated from the fruit and the kernel dried. “a 
Aspects. - (4) Sokwin pind (from sokdnd, to dry): certain kinds of ~ 
rhe eeu date dried without extracting the stones and used in 

or khajj winter. These dates do not spoil. Sokwin pinds can 

Panis ct ie day sometimes be kept for a full year. 


Each part of the date-tree has a separate name. Thus the — 
growing stem is termed mundh, but when cut off and stripped of » 
its branches it is called chhdndd. When a number of date-trees 
sprout from the same root they are called thaddéd. The branches, 
which are useful for various purposes, are called chhart and the 

_ leaves bhiitra. From the leaves, ts, baskets and fans are made. 
The fans made at Uch are the finest. The leaves are cut into thin 
fibres which are dyed with different colours, green, red, yellow, &c. 





The various forms into which the fibres are. woven are 
chankarian. | 

In Uch and its vicinity the chdlira when plucking dates addresses 
the tree thus :— 


Khajji khajir, hdzir haztir, 
Rakhkhit Chdhre bagi gat manctir ; 
Rokhkhd jiwt, Charha jiwt, 
Jiwt Pir Nau Nasir Din, 
Kalangi wala tun phaldt, phdlin, 
Main charhda charhan 
Terd saddr ishg Allah, 
Khada pita aldyd galdya, 
Ghassa ghabbd bakhshin wdste Allah, 
Jinde hostin tén phir phir charhsin 
Mav gae tan ishg Alidh, 
Khajjé ghar @ gat wah. 

“Qh date tree! The chdira has kept it, the rest is accepted. 
May thy keeper and the chahra live and may Pir Nau Nasir-nd-Din 
(the Sajjéda-nashin of Uch Bukhiri), also live, he who has a kalgi or 
crown on his head. I wish that thou, O Pir, may make the tree 
floturish. ary | I be always climbing it! ‘O tree! Let me and thee 
love God. All I have eaten and said, the trouble I have given thee 
by tugging at thee with a rope, pray forgive it for the sake of God. 

F I live I shall climb thee again ; if I die then let God be loved. 
(Here he mentions the name of the baikhar or master of the date) ; 
It the dates have come to ourhome. Ha! ha!” (here he mentions 
the name of the tree, ¢. g., red khajji, or stoneless khajji, as the 
case may be). 

The jhit, obhdnh, or bahin and hachndl are too well-known to 
need desorption. — The twigs of the former are used as miswidks 

) JhpoSalendora Persi hak Popdlus TG EE EE 
Bigg oh ppt earch el a 
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BAnAWALPUR Stare. ] “Wild plants. ‘[Pant.A. 
(tooth brushes) by Muhammadans and those of the latter (called CHAP. 2A. 
ddtan) by Hinds, Physical 


The jand or jandi. Tn summer a kind of sweet juice trickles “Aspects. 
from the branches of the jandi tree, and round it a species of white ™*/*"+ 
insect with six legs, called baggi-tindnt, is always to be found. 
bhi Aig a Ra lace whence the juice exudes m two or three 

arallel strings Pra invariably keep im line. This juice tricking 
ath the branches falls on the ground, making it black, and the 
caminddrs collect this blackened earth and mixing it with: water 
strain it. The juice thus obtained is boiled and made into syrup 
which resembles honey. This syrup, called ma//a, is sold.as honey 
by the Hindu aio tkeatiets of the is Casta: 


The following plants grow wild in the State :—Ak (Calotropi® Wildshrabs, 
procera), the lama which has three species, the lina,” dani and gord- Paastanies 
land. The wood of the phog, g. Birr ea polygonocides) is used as 
fuel, generally for burning bricks im | ms (OE he Pears Ree, and 
its leaves are grazed by camels and goats. The khdr'"” grows in 
abundance,in the Rohi. It begins to shoot spontaneously in March, 
grows to\the height of 2 to 24 feet and is cut in August. Saji or 
ashkhdy Wasilla, or impure carbonate of soda) is made by burning 
the khdr plants, and is used in preparing several medicines 
more especially. in making ‘soap. In the Cholistén, there are fields 
of kid called: ddhes which are leased annually, |the leases being 
ee up to auction, and the State derives a handsome income from 

rce. Sometimes»poor people imstead of hdr. use lani which 












set ety washing their clothes with the ashes. Others wash their 
ae with a powder made from gord-ldnd mixed with water, and 

ae ina use gord-land for washing silk, especially yellow silk, 
oe gold ornaments. Camels are fond of Jani and gora-ldnd. 


The following statement shows the income in rupees derived 
by the State from ther banal the last five years -— 























Nome of Kardart, 
Sddigibad 27 ite 103 Gn fis S07 
Kbanpur cs ys 113 113 113 113 | Lid 567 
Abmadpar 8,200 B.465 | 4,403 3,474 6,225 21,525 
Hahdwal par 6,763 5, 7bd 6774, 16,000] ‘17.086 40,00) 
Khairpur East 4,183 4,185 4,133 PA ail 7,655 









gag00 | saan 











Total =. 13,807 | Shier lie 13,586 





No bhde iwi isa | Minebititaid Kirdiri. 


‘The kdnd (Saccharum sara) a kind of reed, is of two kinds ld] 
(red) and chittd (white). Its different parts are used for various 
purposes. (1) The upper part fi/ni or tili of the kdnd is used for 





| (8) Lino—Anabasis ssnitiflora. | ‘Bands and. é-Léna—CJaroaylon Jotidum, An in 
o and the ashes of the gora-ldna are mache 


f » 
vila apaliey. sa fot ma annde from tema a 
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making pakhis (or tilnt sholdéri), winnowing baskets and jhdriis. 
Physical (2) The sheaths which cover the tilni, and the two or three upper “<; 

Aspects. nodes of kdnd called munj, are used for making good ropes and Ene 
Witdshrobs, “2% for weaving on to charpiis, (3) The kdnd or lower portion 
-herbsand ' of the grass is used for thatch, patals, and fencing. (4) Sar, or 
vegetables. eaves, when green, makes good fodder for cows and buff | 
_ when ripe and dry it is also used for thatch, It is also distinguished 

as sachechd or true and jlutd or false. The leaf of the sachchd hand 

is not so broad or coarse as that of the jhutd. The ramfndars 

believe that if a well be sunk where sachcha bond has heen growing 

its water will be sweet. The kdnh or kali (Saccharwn spontaneum, 

#. reed) is found on the banks of rivers, and, in the tract west of 

Mu VmMMme dpur-Lamma, it 18 also found on the canal banks. Cattle 
feed on it largely, and it makes a good fodder for buffaloes. Thereed 
obtained from the kdhi is of superior quality and is used for pens. \ 


The following is a list of various other plants found in the 
State with references to Stewart's Punjab Plants, where traceable :-— 
the akri or panirwdld ak (Withania coagulans) is said to flower 
throughout the year, 5. P. P., p. 161; its seeds are given to children 
for colic’ by native practitioners: alsi (Linwm  usitatissimum) 
grows spontaneously in gram and mefhra fields, 8. P. P., p. 21; in 
this State only the oil is extracted from its seeds : siarent (Ona 
yeflexa, also called iftimtin), is used as a medicine; it is found on | 
trees especially on ber trees, which it kills, 5. P. P., p. 152: the | 
angéri is a reddish plant some’ six inches high which grows on 
inundated land. It is injurious to animals, and if they eat it their 
milk becomes red like blood. It grows in Asauj and Katak. The 
baphalli (Corchorus capsalaris) isa cooling medicine and useful in 
cases of gonorrhoa, and is also eaten by animals ; the bakhra (Tribulus 
alatus). Its seeds are used for food, especially in times of scarcity, 
and are also eaten by women to ensure fecundity, S. P. P., p. 87: 
the bdthin (Chenopodium album) is used as a pot-herb : the baiti 
(Amaranthus Gangeticus) grows in wheat fields. It is given both 
to men and horses to cure catarrh and headache, 8. P. P., p. 178 
or 181: the bhangra (Helipta erecta) is a parasite and of two kinds, 
one which bears blue flowers and from which women prepare 
collyrium (kajjal) and the other which is used to cure the necks | 
of oxen when galled by the yoke; it is burnt and the ashes applied | 
to the wounds, 5. 5. P., p. 126: the bhogatni: the bhokdt (called | 
bhugdt in the ies eed ig a well-known vegetable: the bhuin-phor, 
or-earth-spliter (Phelipwa Calotropidis) is applied to horses’ sores, 
ae P., iu 163: the bhukal : the brahm-dandi CUres gonorrhoea, 
S. P. P., p. 262; the bukkan (Lippta nodiflora) makes a good fodder 
for camels and also is used as a medicine, 8. P. P., p. 166: chalitra: 
the chhitin grows under karinh trees during the rainy season and 
yield pods, resembling those of the sohdnjndn tree, which are eaten 
before they ripen by the inhabitants of the Rohi and the poorer 
classes m general: the chiri-haththa is a kind of grass which grows 
on fertile land: the people use an infusion of it ahs hes a cooling 
effect : the dhattra or aconite (Datura stramonium) is used as medicine 
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as well as a poison | | . 
5. P. P., p. 156: the dhaman (Fagonia Cretica) has medicinal 
virtues and is given as a tonic: the dodhak-kaldn, and dodhak khurd, 





ison, and its leaves are applied to ulcers and boils: SHAP.1, A. 


5. P.P., p. 130 or 150: the farid-mult is used as a cooling medicine, Wild abrabe, 


5. P.P., p. 13: the gidar-wdr remains green throughout the year : 
except in Poh, growin toa height of 3 feet, and its leaf resembles 
that of the shisham (b | 





Dalbergia sissu). Tt is used as a cure for a 
first attack of kidney disease: the gorakhpdn is a cooling medicine, 
8. P. P., pp. 150 and 154: the harmal or spand (Peqanum ren 


Go 


3.P. P., p. 38: the hara-buti,? hiran-padt (Convolvulus Arvensis), 
. P. P., p. 150: the hdthi-siindi bears a fruit like the trank (sind 
of an elephant (Adthi): the hazdr-ddni (Euphorbia thymifolia) grows 
in the Rohi during the rainy season and cures chronic fever, cf, 
8. P. P., pp. 194 and 195: the jawdnsah or jawanh (Alhagi 
Maurorum) is a well known plant, used in making fattis in the hot 
weather, Camels delight in it as fodder, S. P. P., p. 57: the it-sit 
(Trianthema crystallina) is eaten by cattle and also used as a medi- 
cine, §. P. P., pp. 100, 171 or 139: the kalt-fiti: the kdla-mira : 
the kanderi (Gymnosporia spinosa) is given to horses.to cure colds, 
8. P. P., p. 41: kdnjiin : the fruit of the karwiliin (Capparis horvida) 
is made into achdr or pickle, S, P. P., p. 16: the khitiftar or khatittan 
(Rumex hastene) also called the khordsdni-pdlak, is used as food 
by the poor, S. P.'P., p. 187: the kitral grows in Phagan and Chet. 
Its leaf is a little smaller than that of gram, and produces a milky 
juice when squeezed. It is used in preparing calx of tin and as a 
cure for gonorrheea: the khunb or khunbi (Morchella spinosa) is 
commonly used either green or dried as a vegetable, 8. P.P., 
p- 268: the kinkinrd resembles the rehan (Ocimum pilosum) or sweet 
basil. It grows to a height of about six inches and is believed to 
cure gone rhoea-simplex, strangury and stone in the bladder, and its 
seed has also medicinal properties. Inundations destroy this herb, ¢f., 
8. P. P., p. 170: hit is another name for the akasbel or amarwal, q: v.: 
the mako is yery bitter in taste and has medicinal properties, 8. P. 
P., p. 160; its Pit being sweet is edible: the mareri grows in 
summer when it iseaten asa vegetable: the mundi biti (Spheranthus 
firtus) is used as a medicine. Its flowers are officinal and are used 
ac an alterative, depurative, and asa cooling and tonic medicine 
which is highly esteemed, 8. P. P., p. 130: the nak-chhankni 
(Myriogyne minuta) produces a kind of snuff, 8. P. P., p. 128; 
Nil biti : the pad-bahera, or mushroom : the phatokan is a creeping 
ss with a leaf about the size of a finger nail. It is given to 
iorses 48 & cure for worms, and human beings also take it: the 





OMe 


















puth-kandd (Achyranthes aspera), ef. S. P. P., pp. 180 and 192: 
the ratkén: the resham biti (Berthelotia lanceola (a) is @ medicine 
wed like senna, 8. P. P., p. 122: riiin biti grows in the Rohi 
in Chetar and Baisékh after rain. It is supposed to cure boils 
and piles : saldra : the satidndst : syjh-obhéra : the sittin (Boucerosia 
edulis) generally appears in the rainy season, in Séwan and 
Bhidon under the stems of the lano, jand and karl, 5. P. P., 
P- 144; the suk-mard is a kind of grass like mareri. It is said 
that people who haye boils and pimples are benefitted by it, 
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cmaP.¥, A- provided that they and their descendants for seven generations use 


—_T 


it and nothing else for their ailments, but if they use any other 
medicine they and their children for seven generations will derive 


wiasnrabs, nO benefit from the plant and will continue to suffer from pimples : 


herbs and 
vegetables. 


the fikan is a medicine, 8. P. P., p. 192: the trat-patri (Marsilea 
quadrifolia) is a herb which grows near wells and is used as a 
cure for diseases of the liver, 5. P. P., p. 266: the fumman or 
kor-tumman (Cucumis Colocynthus) 1s gre to horses as a digestive, 
and is also used as a purgative, 5. P. P., p, 96: wthpatra, 
wamwert « the zakhm-i-haydt (Spheranthus Hirtus), 8. P. P., p. 180. 


The following grasses are used as fodder:—The sdwrt pit | 
grown on the banks of rivers and in rice fields. Horses and catth 
eat it readily. Coldstream, " Pl. 6. The darabh or dabh (Cynadon 
dactylon) is commonly found in the firmer soils and in hard clay, 
but it is not uncommon even in sandy soils. It supplies a 





fodder for cattle and is sometimes used for roofing purposes, 5... 
p.115 and 254. The dila (Cyperus-tria) yields a good fodder 
i buffaloes, 8. P. P., p. 250. Coldstream, Fl. 38 0, The kivrityd 18 
sown by cultivators and grows both in winter and summer, 5. | fil 
p. 142. Coldstream, Pl. 5, The sa nwak (Paincum Colouwm) 
is of two kinds, fjwin or ‘sown’ the other the saya or’ wild,’ 
S. P. P., p. 257. Coldstream, Pl. 2. The bhattal is eaten by sheep 
and goats. From its juice a medicine for the eyes is prepare 
a. P. P, 64. The maindn is eaten by buffaloes and cows, 8. P. P., 
p-71. The kohan. The wigdra grows in wheat. Its tendrils re- 
semble those of the pea. ‘The patrdla resembles the wigdra, but its 
leaves are broader. It grows on land that will not produce wheat, 
S.P. P., p. 159. The /iv is a thorny vegetable which is fatal to 
crops. It grows to a height of 23 and sometimes 4 feet. In Poh, 
when it is very small, the farmers cut and dry it for fodder, and if 
‘ven to milch cows they yield a larger quantity of milk. After 
Poh its thorns, which resemble those of the thohar, become bigger 
and cattle cannot eat it. If lit grows for 2 or 3 successive years 
in a field it becomes utterly useless for cultivation. The /if grows 
with the wheat and disappears with it, 5. P. P., p. 84. The murk, 
The talld is an excellent fodder for cattle and horses. There is a 
saying ghora iw talla bhala ran no khalla bhala, or ‘talla is go 
for horses and xhalla (shoe beating) for women.’ Coldstream, PI. 
97. Ttis the Punjabi khabbal. The chhinbar, chhar or mal haat. 
Coldstream, Pl. 31. The ‘arar or nokhndla grows during the rain 
season. Horses are very fond of it, 5. P. Pp. ll. The wsdl 
grows in Sdwan and Bhiidon. Its leaf is as big asa rupee, and it 
tastes like a clove, all animals, except horses, and asses eat it, parti- 
cularly camels, If aman is bitten by a snake he is made to drink a 
decoction of wisdh as a purgative and it is also applied as a poultice 
for boils. Alchemists also use it. ‘The jandal is a spontaneous 
grass whichgrows in wheat and barley fields, 5, P. P., p. 249, 
The dodhak is eaten by sheep and goats, §. P. P., pp. 130, 150 
and 192. The shea wh (lidropogan lan iger) is an odorous grass 


(1) The references are to Coldstream's Granse# of the Southern Panjab, 
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which smells like lemon, and forms a most nutritious fodder, 8. P, P., CHAP. L.A. 
, p- 258. Coldstream, Pl. 17. The jav-ség is given to animale physics 
to eat and men also eat it mixed with gandlan (akind of vegetable), AsP#' 
It is’ used asa vegetable when dried, 5. P. P., p. 178. The Grasses, 
kharpal, The battin or bhathtin. Palwdhan (Andropogan pertusus) 
is a very good fodder for horses and cattle. Coldstream, Pl: 19. 
Garm (Panicwm antidotale) grows on the banks of rivers. It also 
is a good fodder for cattle, 5. P. F., p 258. Coldstream, Pl. 1 a. 
The khab grows in the rainy season. Its root, which resembles an 
onion under water, and its flowers ara red and white. Cows 
and buffaloes eat it freely, and camels also. The kiiri resembles 
chhinbar to some extent and is quite distinct from kura, 8, P. P., 
P . 25, 26, 192, 141, 212 and 255. Coldstream, Pl. 5. The 
tinbar isa small grass resembling a fox’s tail, 5. P. P., p. 176. 
The kuldnj is the food of cattle, more particularly of cows. The 
tandula’s leat resembles that of the beri (plum tree). It grows in 
the rainy season. Animals eat it and men also eat it cooked. It 
is used as a cure for neuralgia, 8. P. P., pp. 182 and 228, The loki 
grows to a height of 6 to 9 inches. 


The xilefar (Nymphea lotus) is abundant in dhands and de- — 
pressions full of water. Its leaves and flowers always lie on the 
surface and it remains green from Baisikh to the end of Sdwan. 
The flowers are used in native medicines such as sharbat and araq. 
The seeds, called nafa are generally used by Hindis on the ikddashi 
fast days. Lor obtained from the root is used as a vegetable and 
also eaten raw, 8. P. P., p. 8. The kanwal lotus (Nymphwa lotus) 
is just like the nilofay and abounds in dhands. Itis also called paban. 
Its large circular leaves, always float on the top of the water, and 
its root," termed Lhe seraknie a corruption of the Persian word 
bek (root), is used as a vegetable both green and dried. The bhe cut 
into small pieces about half an inch long is dried and the dried bhe 
is called kochri of bhe, Both bhe and kochri are extensively used by 
Hindés on the ikddashi days. Its fruit covered in tikt is called 
kaul doda, and is used both green and ripe. When green it is eaten : 
raw as well as cooked. When ripe it turns black and its rather 
hard rind is used as a medicino, The kwidar (Typha Augustifolia) 
or bulrush is usually found in the dhands in the Lammé. Educated 
people call it dhukh, and mats are usually made of it for mosques. 
Charpais also are woven from it, and agriculturists regard them as 
“luxury in the hot season. Its ears resemble those of the bdjrd 
but contain no grain, only a yellow down of which a kind of 
sweetmeat called iii which is considered to have astringent and 
aphrodisiac properties is made. Below the ear a glutinous substance 
called khoh, which is very inflammable is found, 8. P. P., p. 246. 
The singhdra is well-known fruit in common use, 8. P. P., p- 89. 





RAtNratn, TEMPERATURE AND CLIMATE. 
_ _ Generally speaking though occasionally it rains at certain places Baiafall 
in July or August, general rain is rare in Hahéwalnan Clouds often vg Pena 


(3) Saaakr; vith, Hindi bais, Punjabi bhe, the edible root of the lotus: Platta’ Dicty; p. 188, 
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CHAP. I, A. gather on the horizon, but they are usually lispersed by the wind, 
‘iysien) and there is well-known proverb :—Jaddn di Bahawalpur di wart : 

sects. Hd minh te thi-gat andhdri ; which means that when it comes to 

Rainfat, Bahdtwalpur rain changes into storms of wind. 

Hitherto there has been no system of keeping rain-gauges at 

out-lying stations, and hence it is difficult to estimate the average 
infall. The figures for Bahiwalpur itself are given below :— 




















Tentha of an 
a7 1808 58 
40 160 ul 
Gl 1900 19 
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161 102 | |S 





The average rainfall from 1888 to 1900 was thus 5°4 of an inch. 

Temperature. Generally the four months of May, June, July, and August are 
pletle8 of the hottest and during these months lack of air is often complained 
ae of, butas arule a southerly wind blows regularly from 11 Pr. ™. to 9 
sy 10 a. M. and gives relief from the imtense heat. Mr. Barns said: 

‘'The State though it has an extra-tropical climate, has, owing to 

the rarity of its atmosphere (caused by deficiency of rain), a very 

high summer temperature, and there are, I should suppose, few 

countries of its latitude which have such a continuance of hot 

weather. The severest part of this season is from the end of April 

until the middle or end of June, during which months the mean 


temperature in the shade is 108°; not: ly is the heat of the sun’ 


very great, but the air is dry and the wind almost fiery, and, during 
these months, the growth of Dy serene. is scarcely perceptible. 
But with the bursting of the south-west monsoon comes a change; 
adually the intense heat of the two previous months 18 sot ened 
own by clouds, the mean temperature falls to about 95° in the 
shade, and there is a perceptible degree of moisture in the air. 
The scorched grass and trees respond to the change b putting 
forth young shoots and with only an inch of rainfall the whole 
country looks for atime quite green and fresh.” After November, 
he adds, adry wird from the snowy ranges reduces the mean tem- 
perature to 60° or 65° with frosty nights. 

A high wind usually prevails and the State is visited by storms 
during which the atmosphere is dim and misty. The tracts adjoin- 
ing the Rohi are the worst, as there in rising im the morning one 
finds everything covered with a thin layer of dust, and 3 ol poet 
alludes to his unpleasant experience at Khairpur Timi-walé im the 
verse :— 

Asmdn pir ast, lekin dar zamin-i-Khairpur 
Gdhe gathe hameha tifldn khadkhdzi mi-kunad. 


“No doubt the sky is an old (man) but at Khairpur it is some- 
os seen playing with dust like children.” hairpur it 1 


2) Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1872, pp. 409—4, 
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‘rom the latter Bee nn ora beams: $0: get GEESE 


moderately het and the vforta are cold. By the end of February 
the cold weather is over, and March and April begin the spring 
season. 


The health of the people is on the whole fair. Cholera in 
epidemic form seldom visita the State, but stone complaints are more 
general than in the adjoining districts; the reasons assigned being 
(i) that the people, who are mostly flesh-eaters, do not form an 
istrious community gens. © ) that the water contains substances 
Suomen ii the ar. Spleen disease also prevails in 
a more virulent form than in the neighbouring districts. August 
and September are termed ‘ Ayydm-i-Sardé’ or * Days of epilepsy’ 
and during these months fever is often rife, this pane the worst 
season in the State. 










In winter cases of pneumonia are frequent and this may well 
be attributed to the intensity of the cold and the want of proper 
clothing to protect the chest. 


The water-supply in the State is ample in amount but inferior 
in sent and 18 thins described by Mr. Barns:—‘In percolating 
through the sand, the well water evident! sae up a very appre- 
ciable quantity of sulphate of soda, and is likewise in places im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydroge The daily use of water 
containing these ingredients 18 supposed to induce a tendency to 
| “ which, amongst the natives, is counteracted in some degree 
by their partaking largely of sour butter-milk. The Nawib’s house- 
hold, as a rule, send to the river for their drinking water.....’ 


An analy ais 3 of the water in. five wells 3 in different pares of 
ey; gave the following results in grains per gallon >— — 
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Volatile matter 

Mineral matter bones 1145 
Bolnble salia “ws 530 
rae en ee ee ay 
Chloride of sodium 15 a | 1-20 
Buiphate of soda 1760 | 14°65 3°20 
Carboonte of soda 44.00 aes 203 L76 150) 166 1'90 | “05 


Bolid matter .., ss as tal 3 Gi36 | S470] 30°30) 3f00 LSS 
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C9 So that Dr. Lord, Medical Adviser in. absee emis Sit Alexander Broa, 
rs et 4 Dr Lor, Medi sins en ‘Titory on 
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Water-supply 





Section B.—History. 
The authorities for the modern history of Bah walpur are 
principally the three following works:—(1) the Tdrikh-i-Murdd 
by Sayyid Murdd Shah, Gardezi, Assistant Political Agent and Chief 
Judge of Bahiwalpur from 1866 to 1876. This work, written in 
1867-75, exists only m manuscript. It was based upon original 
materials as well as on (2) the Javwd har-i-Abbdsiya by Shaikh 
Muhammad Azam, a Darbari of the State (this work, written 
between 1809 and 1830, 1s also in manuscript); (3) the Mirdt- 
{-Daulat-i-Abbasiya, by Daulat Rim, a courtier of Bahawal Khan I, 
written about 1800 and used, indirectly, by Sir H. Elliot in his: 
account of the Tuhfat-ul-Kirdm ; and (4) sanads of former rulers 
now in sion of certain families, ‘To these may be added the 
qMrfkh Ahmad Shahi, in manuscript. 

In addition there are several local religious histories such as 
the Malftiait of Shaikh Hakim of Mau Mubdérak, the Malt zit 
of Pir Khélis, and those of the Bukhfri and Gildni Makhdtims 
of Uch. The Malftizat of the Séhib-us-Sair of Sammasatta and 
the J awihar-i-Faridi (a pe volume) are almost pt ly reli- 
gious: The Malfizit of the Qi Mahirin Sharif deals 
with the reigns of Mubarak Khin I and Bahiwal Khén IL. 
These malfuedt or biographies of religious personages have how- 
ever not been by any means fully examined. = 

For the history of the territory which are now included in the 
State Sir Henry Elliot's Histor, of India as told by her own 
historians is invaluable; and for th early Mughal period Raverty’s 
translation of the Tabaqft-i-Nasiri (cited as ‘I’. N.) 1s most useful. 

Leaving aside the mythical invasions of Osiris, Dionysus oF 
Bacchus, King of Egyp of Semiramis and Sesostris as subjects of 
uncertain if interesting speculation, we may refer to the historical 
domination of the Persians in North-Western India as evidenced by 











616-109 BO. +0 fact that Darius Hystaspes sent Skylax of Karyanda to explore 


the course of the Indus. conquests of Darius however a 
to have been confined to the countries on the Indus north o 
Kabul. Unfortunately 5! ‘lax’s account of his voyage has apished, 
and it appears to have been unknown even to y anes who 
believed the Indus to be the upper course of the Nile. 

It is certain, both from the Greek historians and the Muham- 
madan chronicles of later date that the Persians held the valley of 
the Indus and pdssibly extensive territories beyond it in the Punjab 
and Réjptitina. Strabo in his Geography says that at the time of 
the Greek invasion the Indus was the boundary of India and of 
Ariane, and in the possession of the Persians, and that after- 
wards the Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariane which they 
received from the Macedonians.” A itchiotmadan historian™ also 
states that’ Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, also styled Ard-shir-i-Daraz- 
Bde, ‘of the long arm, founded a city in the territory of Sind, 
which was named by him Bahman-nih or Bahmanabad, and after- 

i) JLA. 5. B. 1892, p. 198 Of. McCrindle's Ancient Inc | 
4 - The author of ie Zain-ul Abbbbe, oad ce Govdaisie aati in 10523 
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wards, in his own time, called Mansiriah. And a later writer,” 








quoting from an old Hindi chronicle, says that in the time of 
dushtasib (Hystaspes), ruler of Irin, Bahman, his grandson, sur- 
named Ardshir, son of Isfandiydr, led an army into Hind and Sind, 
and subdued a considerable portion of it.... Bahman founded a city 


between the frontiers of the Hindis and Turks (the Indo-Scythians) 
which he named Kanda’il, and in another part called Budah, he 
account is confirmed by Muhammad-ut-Tabari, a trustworthy 
chronicler, who says that the ruler of Hind whom Bahman had 
overcome, threw off his allegiance, and that Bahman then despatched 
Akhtinish,” the sage, who had accompanied Bukht-un-Nassar 
against Jerusalem, to suppress his rebellion. This expedition was 
successful, the Indian king was slain and his kingdom conferred 
in fief on Akhtintish, who afterwards became ruler of Iniq.) 

Tt is not proposed to dwell here upon the episodes of Alexander’s 
invasion, ‘The changes in the courses of the rivers render all attempt 
to trace his route and identify the places he conquered futile, with 
the information now at our command. When he conquered Sind, 
the modern Dahar and Sohdas tribes were possibly in possession of 
both banks of the Indus. The former have been identified with 
the Dahae of the Greek historians while varions tribes such as the 
Ossadai, Sogdi and Sodrae have been held to be the modern Sohdas, 
by MeCrindle,"”’ Colonel Minchin and others, while General Cun- 















chronicle had been translated in 1026 A. 0. Raverty points out that nih (in Sindhi 
no) ordbdd isa Tajik, not a Sanskrit, termination. Tod Annals Il, p. 44, gives 
Bahman os on ancestor of the Rina of Odeypoor. 

Ps The Biblical pag one Artaxerzes of the Greeks 

J. A. 8. B. 1802, pp. 197-8 

() Invasion of India--MoCrindle, mM. He also identifies Sodrae with Seorai. 
Colonel Minchin also has the following interesting note on the Joiyns — 

“It seems to be clearly established by General Cunningham that ata very early 
period the country lying between the ancient city of Ajudhan now known as Pik- 
pattan, on tho right bank of the Sutlej in the tract known asthe Jalandhar Beth 
and Bhatner, Sirsa and Hinsi lying on the old bed of the Chitrang or Kulela River 
(which has been identified by General Cunningham with the Neudras River of Alox. 
anders historians, but is now only a deep depression, the drainage channel of the 
Sirhind Division) which constitutes the extreme north-eastern bso of the State 
and a portion of Biknnir, was inhabited by a race callod the Yaudbeyaa:; to whom 
the some authority attributes “the foundation of the town of Ajudhan or 
_ Ayodhaunne, the battle field, which is evidently connected with their own name of 
“ Youdheya or Ajudhiya the warriors. The Yandheyns are mentioned in the Allahabad 
" Inseription of Samuadra Gupta and ot a still earlier date by Panini in the Junagarh 
“ingseription of Rudra Dama. Now as the great grammarian was cooly anterior 
to Chandra Gupta Maurya, his mention of the Yandheyns proves that they must 
“have been a recognised clan before thé time of Alexander.” 2 

_, chey are identified by General Cunningham with the existing tribe of Joiyas, 
Which is included by Colonel Tod amongst the 24 rane. races of Rajpdtina. He 
stated that this race possessed the same haunts as the Dahia or Dahers, they extended 
aoross the Garra or Sutlej into the Northern desert of India and in ancient chronicles 
are ontitled Jord» of Jangal Desa, a tract which comprehends Hariana, Bhatner and 
Nagore. He adds, thatthe tribe, like the Dahers, are now extinct, bot in fact 
both these tribes are still found in the Bahiwalpur State, and they were converted to 
the Mohamenndan faith by the well-known saint Farid-ud-din Shakar Ganj, whoeo 
shrine is in Ajudbhan, and from whom the place derives its modern name of Pik- 
pattan, the ferry of the pure one, He died A. D. 1265-00, The Johiyas repudiate 
their Rijpat origin and have invented m pedigree deriving their descent from Iby 
Talib, the brother of Abduls, the father of the Prophet. 


The author of the Mujmal-ut-Tawarikb, writing about 1131 A. D. The Hindi 
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“On losving the confluence of the Punjab rivers Alexander sailed 
down the Indus to the realms of the Sogdi where he built another city 
according to Arrian. Diodorus describing the same people under a 
different name says that he received the submission of the Sodrae and 
Masarnae nations on opposite banks of the stream and founded another 
Alexandria, From these accounts it is evident that the Sogdi of Arman 
and the Sodrae of Diodorus are the same | Seg although the former 
have been identified with the Rothe Bein ts by Tod and. M’ Murdo, the 


latter with the servile Sudras by Vaux!” . . 


Vhen Alexander had gained his victory over the Malloi in the 
jrakae sent heralds to him with tenders 








of unconditional submission. The Oxydrakae wore doubtless tl 
people residing in the vicinity of Uch) who sent to Alexander 
1] gu 0 men, the bravest and noblest of their Tace, a5 hostag aE ba 
besides 500 war chariots with their drivers and horses, fully 
equipped. Alexander was gratified by this mark of respect shown 
by the Oxydrakae, and returned their hostages keeping only the 
sriots with their horses and drivers.” Leaving Philippos in char 





of the a round the modern Multan and Uch, Alexander 


sailed down the Indus towards a place where he laid the foundation 
of another Alexandria. 


From this place he sailed down himself to the land ruled over © 

i Bcc /which was reported to be the most opulent in India, | 
retas praises not only the fertility of the ore but also the 

manners and character of its people and the laws and administration 
of its ruler, a ruler who had neither come to surrender himself and 
his country, nor sent enyoys to seek his friendship. He had not 
even sent presents to show the respect due to a mighty king, nor 
had he asked any favour from Alexander. He therefore ma 6 his 
yoyage down the river so rapidly that he reached the frontier of 
the country of Mousikanos before that prince had even heard that 
Alexander would attack him. Mousikanos dismayed by his sudden 
arrival, hastened to meet him, taking the choicest presents and all 
his elephants with him. He offered to surrender both his nation 
and himself, and acknowledged his error which was the most 
effective way with Alexander to obtain from him whatever one 
desired. Alexander therefore granted Mousikanos a full pardon on 





————S—S—————————————— : 

(7? Cunningham's Ancient Geography, Vol. I, p. 253, 

(*) Muhammad Latif'a History of the Punjab, p. 60. 

@ McCrindlo’s Invasion of India’ 7. Lo4. 

--Q0) Al Idrisi,) the author of the Nuzhat-ul-Mushtak (compiled about the end of tho 
lith century A. D.) gives the following account of Sandur, or Uch :— 

“ Sandur ia situated three days’ journey south of Multan. It is famous for its 
trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, and the abundauce which prornils on the tables 
af the inhabitants. It ia considered to form part of India, and is Kitunted on the 
banks of a river which falls into the Mibran. From Multan to the vicinity of 
Manstra the oountry 18 occupied by a warlike race, called Nadha (most pratiably 
Yedha, the more correct reading of Yaudhya, the Joiyas). It consists of number 
of tribes scattered about between Téibarin, Makrin, Multan, and Monsdra, like tha 
ee ee rhe i nger hava yoeauat emelings aud marshes in which they 
take refuge, on the west of the Mibran. They possess excell ' nd par: 
ticularly a sort which they breed, called Karah."(2) possess excellent camels, and pa 


8 el 


od camela cl tbo Fiera breed, nov 


1) Sir Henry Eiliet, Vol. 1, p. 
fy The tradivion ia that the Kordi wal a class of lean aod gwilt- 
extine. lu Bahewalpur thougs it etill eaiste usder the pasne game lo 
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account of his submission and penitence, expressed much admiration 
of his capital and his realm, and confirmed him in his sovereignty. 
Krateros was then ordered to fortify the citadel which protected 
the capital, and this work was executed while Alexander was still 
on the spot. A garrison was placed in the fortress, which he 
thought suitable for keeping the surrounding tribes in subjection. 
Mousikanos, however, at the instigation of the Brahmins, revolted 
during Alexander’s absence. He was captured by Peithon and 
crucified by Alexander's orders. 

It has been held by many authorities that the capital of 

Lous! s was Alor, which subsequently formed the seat of the 
government of the Rai dynasty and of Chach h the Usurper, but it 
appears more probable that the part of the pale oe territory 
south-west of Uch and now forming the Kardaris of Khinpur and 
Sidiqibéd was at least included in the dominions of Mousikanos, 
This was the view held by General Haig who thought that ‘the 
Kingdom of Mousikanos. . ... . .musthave embraced the district 
Awalpur which answers better to the description of that 
kingdom as the most flourishmg im all India than the country 
around Alor.’ 

Alexander had fixed the confluence of the Akesines (Chenib) 
and Indus as the boundary of the satrapy of Philippos, and he 
now made Oxyartes and Peithon satraps of the country to the south 
from the confluence of these rivers to the sea, Hence their jurisdic- 
tions must have met in the modern State. Philippos was soon 
assassinated by his mercenaries, and Peithon appears to have been 
driven from his satrapy by Poros after Alexander's death." Poros 
in turn was decoyed by Eudemos into his power and executed. 

Tue Buppuisr Peron, 

The Buddhist Empire of Asoka undoubtedly comprised Sind 
and under the Kushan dynasty a Buddhist monastery was erected 
at Sui Vihdr in the reign of Kanishka as its Bactrian-Pali inseription 
shows. This vihdra appears to have been one of a line of vihdras 
along the Indus. Materials, however, for a detailed history of the 
State during this period are lacking. ? 

From the close of the Kanishka period to A, D, 495 nothing is 
known with any certainty, though the Térfkh-i-Murdd ayers that 
the ruined fort of Mau, which was built by Rija Sahans Karor as a 













(1) Te is not unlikely that the ruins of Pattan Mundra or Pittanpur on the Sej, an 
old bed of the Indas, mark the site of the capital of Mousikanos. The ground for 
this theory is that among the ruins of Pittanpur stand the remains of a huge tower 
Which once formed part of a Buddhist temple. -1t is ssid that this tower was parti- 
ally demolished in 1740 A. D. and a brick was then found which bore an inscription 
recording the erection of the monastery in the time of Alexander, and that its bricks 
Were burnt, so fertile was the country, in #irhon (rape) refuse. Unfortnnetely this 
lnscription appears to have been lost. As regerds the name Mousikanos it appears 
to bes territorial title, as Curtius calla the people Musicani. Lassen takes this to 
stlilteen the Sanskrit Mushika (m mouse Rother Betta te le oi nt woot 

Mitexiat in the great tribe of the Magsior Mayussi Hiloch, some of whom ore st 
Gar eonna in the Mianwali District and who “el the bulk of the population of Kach 
74008¥a. MeCrindle’s Invasion, 157, noted ra 

(2) Mz. Crindle's Invasion of India, pp. 198-7. Ibid. pp. 400-L 
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GHAP.1,B. yesidence for his mother, became the abede of the Shaikh Hakim 
Histury. Qoraishi, and in the Malfix or Biography of Shaikh Abul Gais, ~— 
Hikim,” which purports to have been written in the eighth 
century H., it is alleged that Sahans Karor was a contemporary of 
Christ’ and a ruler of part of Sind. On this evidence Sahans 
Karor can only be regarded as a legendary king, 
Tue Rar Dywasty. 
Sheet tinct “About 495 A.D., however authenticated ‘istory begi 
> aoe, for in that year Raja Diwiil] commenced his reign. He w 
‘the Rai dynasty, a line of rulers as to whose origin nothing 1s 
known, thongh their dominions were vast, tending to - i 
and Kanavuj, to Qandahir and Seistén, and, on t west to Makrin 
and the port of Debal, while on the south they held Strat. Their 
capital was Alor, and under their rule Sind was divided into four 
p rinces, viz. Bahmandbdd and Siwistén: the province in which 
y Askalanda or Talwira and Pabiya or Chachpur, and which 
comprised the greater part of the ere “op State: and the fourth 
province which included Multan and the Western Punjab. 


A.D, 416. Five rulers of the Rai dynasty governed Sind for 137 years 














after 495 A.D, These were— . 
| Rai Diwij, 
Rai Sibdras I, 


Rai Sdhasi I, 

Vine ae 

Rai Sibdres II, 

Bai Sihasi 1, | 
all of whom reigned with splendour and success sik 
repulsed an invasion under a Persian king or a governor of Sijistin, 
but fell in the battle fought at Kich. Rai Séhasi II, the last of his 
line, remitted taxation on condition that the fortresses of Uch, 
Sevrai (now Sarwéhf) and Mau, all in Bahtwalpur territory, and 
other strongholds, including Alor, were kept in repar by his 
subjects. But he allowed Chach, a Brahman, to obtain great 
influence in his kingdom. | 

uurper. —- Brahman and is said to have invented chess. On the death of 
4.D.631, Bai Séhasi I, Chach married his widow and established himself 
on the throne, exclnding the rightful heir of the Rai, who called 
in Mahrat,'" Rand of Chittor, to his aid. Chach, however, resisted 
Mahrat, though he was only shamed into going forth to fight by 
his queen, and when challenged to single combat by the Rana 
treacherously slew him by a ruse. Having then proclaimed his 
brother Chandar his successor at Alor, Chach advanced on Pabiys 
1) See Religious Life, infra and Ell. J, p. 405. Pottinger on the authority | 

of ee sro a says the Raia reigned for 2,000 years, which must be « 

Feel eee eptamene tp Deer claim to be his descendants. 
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‘him. ‘Chatra then fled to Uch where he was assassinated, 
the fortress being surrendered to Chach, who next wrested Multan 
from the possession of Bajhra, also a kinsman of the Rais. Finally 
his ge pont His rule extended to carp | eae 
ang 145 Bela, and he made an expedition to Kirmin. Dying in 
the fifty-first year of the Hijra, after a reign of thirty-three years, 
Chach was succeeded by his brother Chandar who ruled for eight 
years and was m turn succeeded by his nephew Déhir who was 
slain in the ninety-third year of the Hira. 

For some years there were serious dispntes between Déhir and 
his younger brothers Raj and Dharsiya. The latter wanted to 
matty his sister Béi to the Réja of the Bhitiyas and Dahir was 

| to this proposal. This induced the Bhitiya to attack 
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Dahir ; but the latter totally defeated the former by the assistance 
af the mercenaries of the tribe of the Alafis —a tribe that had taken 
refuge in the territory of Dihir, who had left Makrin after having 
led the governor of the place. 


these events are thus described in the manuscript history of 
the late Colonel Minchin :— 


“ According to the Chach-néma which Sir H. Elliot considers isa 
translation.ofa genuine Arab history, the present Bahawalpur Stato 
form one of the Satrapies of the kingdom of Alor. It was called 
Askalanda and Pabiya, the former title recording the ancient name of 
Uch, and the latter I strongly suspect might be translated trans-Beas; 
as I have shown that the town of Uch is situated on the left bank of an 
old branch of this river and this fort was evidently situated on the delta 
formed by the junction of these rivers. These towns were also known 
aa Talwdra and Chachpur. The former name may have been given 

cause of the strip of sand running close down to the town of Uch and 
the latter undoubtedly records the name of the Brahman usurper, who 
supplanted the Rai dynasty at Alor, and tha nama is still retuined in 
the town of Chachar opposite Mithunkot. Sir H. Elliot identifies Chach 
With Sasva the Indian, the inventor of chess, as Sasa is simply the Arabio 
form of Writing the word Chach. His accession took place in A. D. 65] 
and shortly afterwards he determined to visit the whole of his empire, 
and accordingly marched up the left bank of the Indus to Pabiya to 
Which hae laid siege ; the governor, however, as soon as hia provisions were 
exhausted, fled to Askalanda. Chach having left an officer in charge of 
Pabiya, proceeded to Askalanda. There was, however, a great and brave 
Wao-in the Fort of Askalanda who was inthe interests of Chach, and, 
“8 Promised the governorship of both these forts, killed Chatré4, the 
fagitiy {oovernor Of Pabiya and sent his head to Chach. Having com- 
Pleted this expedition, Chach proceeded towards Sikkaand Multan, but 
: ed for three months at a ford on the Beds which he was tnablo 

- ross: This must have been the other branch of the Beds which 
ned the Chenéb 30 miles below Multan, Eighty-two yeara later 
anfammiad iba Qésim having accomplished the conquest of lower Sind 
and Alor followed the course taken by Chach, and according to the old 
chron 6r journeyed till he arrived at the old fort of Ya-biha or Pabiya, 
i. 80 old fort and the chief of it was Kakaas, He was a cousin of 
lain? the son of Chach, and was present at the battle where he was 
Mew and having fled came to this fort in a wretcbed plight. When the 


> eden Ar rived were seot and chiefs and nobles 
Went forth and ma ‘de Las habs mission ammad ibn Qisim having learnt 
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that Kaksas belonged to the family of Alor appointed him as his Wazir 


with the title of the Mobérak Mushir. When he had settled the affairs 
with Kaksas he crossed the Beds and reached the stronghold of Askalanda. 
The siege lasted for seven days, when the chief, who wasa nephew of 
the chiet of Multan, left at night and took refoge in the fort of Sikka, 
which is a large fort on the south bank of the Ravi. The people, artiz ans, 
and merchants then sont a message soliciting the protection of Muhom- 
mad ibn Qisim. He granted their request, but put the whole garrison 
of four thousand men to the sword and sent their families into slavery. 
He appointed Atha, son of Salma Tamimi, governor, and proceeded 
towards Sikka and Multan.” 


Te Aran Invasions, 

As early as 656 A. D. in the fifth year of the reign of Chach 
and in the khildfat of Umr, Debal, the port of Sind, had been 
attacked by the Arabs under Mughfrah, and in 38 or 59 A. H., or 
fully twenty years later, Hiras invaded the kingdom but retired 
carrying off much plunder, and in his second inroad in 42 A. H. he 
was defeated and killed at Kikin. But two years later Muhallab 
ibn Sufra was detached by Abdu'sr-Rahmndo, the conqueror of 
Kabul, and invading the Indian frontier penetrated to Multan but 
effected no permanent lodgement." 


After Rai Dihir’s accession, however, the Arab invasions began 
inearnest. The pretext was the refusal of Dahir” to make reparation 
for the plundering of eight Arab ships at Debal by the piratical 
Meds. ‘Ilia led to the despatch against his kingdom of an army 
under Muhammad Imaédu-d-Din ibn Odsim, two punitive expeditions 
against Debal having failed. | 


The forces of Mubhammad-i-Qisim comprised 6,000 picked 
cavalry from [rik, with 6,000 camel-riders and a train 3,000 








Bactrian camels, At Makrin he was jomed by Muhammad i 
whose reinforcements included five catapults, each manned by 500 
men, With these forces Muhammad ibn Qisim reduced Debal early 
in April, and then Nirtim and Sehwin., He defeated and slew Dahir 
at Rawar'” in June, taking Alor, Uch and Multan, with other minor 
strongholds, in the same month. Askalanda was at this time held 
by Bajhri Tiki, a grandson or nephew of the Bajhré who had held 
lultan against Chach the usurper, and so a descendant of the Rais. 
Bajhra offered a strenuous resistance, but after a six days’ sie 
abandoned the fortress and fled to Sikki, and Muhammad oat the 
garrison to the sword, sparing only its traders, artizans and peasanta, 
He then left Utba Tamimi in charge of the place and besieged 
Sikka, which fell in seventeen days. Bajhré finally took refuge in 
Multan and capitulated.” | 








| () Briggs’ Farishta, 1, & ; 
Dahir had, however, it would seem, in H. 81, lsed an invasion by Ranma! 
governor or Kamarajya, o province of Kash mir, with the | nid of thie rate) by a 
ai oy ‘i site of Rawar appears to be midway between Brahmanabad and Nirdn. 
(tM) This account differs somewhat fr. hat giten in tl wns Obed 
in the Maltan Gazetteer, 1902, im pienso), Tete talkste fi a = van edit 
the Chach-nima and Qolonel Minchin'smanuscript, $= 
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Only three years later, however, Muhammad ibn Qisim was CBAP. 1B. 
recalled and put to death by the Khalifah Sulaimén, owing, itis wistory. 
said, to the false accusation of Surya Devi, a daughter of Déhir, 
that she oe been dishonoured by him. Muhammad was succeeded 
rs who accomplished little, but in 99 H.’Amru 4: D- 718, 
al-Bahali was appointed by the Khalffah Umar ibn 
Abdul Aziz to the command in Sind, and he induced many of 
the Hindu Chiefs to accept Islim in return for their admission io its 
privileges, smnong thes Jas Sinh, a son of Déhir, embraced Islim, 
and was resto th asession of his territories, and resisted 

nru, when the latter marched to the 
Indus, In the fighting which ensued Jai Sinh was slain, and 
nothing more is heard of the Rai dynasty of Sind, 


In the contest between the Abbassides and the Ummayids for 
the khildfat Abdu’-r-Rahman, appointed governor of Sind 1 by the 
tee was opposed by Mansir, the nominee of the latter, and 

slain in battle, Pee ied Tamimi eventually defeated Manstir and 
he perished of thirst in his flight to the deser Hisham, & Vigorous | 
governor, was next appomted, and he was succeeded by Umar bin 4. D, 758, 
Hafs, called the Hazérmard. In771 A. D. Rh became governor 
and under the Khalffah Hiriin-ur-Rashid Abu’l-Abbis for a long 
period ruled Sind with splendour and success, and the era of pros- 
Derit: which ‘the province enjoyed under the Abbassides was 
ly by the revolt of Bashir bin Détid, under the 
iin, as Bashir soon returned to his allegiance and 
was s succeed Ke Misa, son of the famous Barmecide Yahya, who 

nissed for squandering the ~ gs revenues in charity 

by Ali bin morship of Ali ig A.D, 896, 
noteworthy for his occupation of Koike, e country of the Jats, 
in which he established a military colony, and shy his expedition 
against the Meds, whom he completely subd yuilding in their 
country the *Sakr-ul-Med ’ or Med’s sateen a name preserved 
im the town of Sukkar or Sakkar. His son and successor Moham- 
mad also carried on a nayal war against the Meds, of whom 
numbers were slain, 


After 870 A. D. the power of the Khalffths declined, and 






























Sind was the first prov el slip from their control, for in 257 A, D. 871. 
A. H. the Khalffih Mu’hamad conferred its government, with 
those of Balkh sid Tukhéristén, upon Ya'kib om Lais in order 


to divert the Suffirides from their designs agains mst "Iriq. After 
Ya'ktib’s death two principalities, Multan ma" Mansira, Were A.D. 879, 
founded. The latter extended from Alor to the sea, 80 that the 
present State of Bahiwalpur must'have been wholly included in the 
independent kingdom of Multan, which the traveller Ma’stidi, who 
visited the Indus valley in 915-6 A. D., found to be flo 

under the Amir of Multan, Abu’'l-Talhat " wl-Manabba Qoraish, a 
lesce andant of Ghalib, who had establahed himself on the shores of 
‘ Rabe: Sti the birth of Muhammad. His mae says eign 

held the kingdom of Multan ‘nearly from the 
Wt ee oe His dotnintg 
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CHAP. I, 8. extended to the frontier of Khurésin, and there -were reckoned to 


History. 


A. D. 985, 


be 120,000 ‘hamlets round the capital. Most of the revenue was 
ed from the rich offerings made at the Temple of the Sun at 
Multan which was resorted to by people from all parts of the 
continent. A few years later Istikhri and Ibn Haukal visited the 
valley of the Indus. The latter, in whose relation that of Istakhr 
is ene: says, the Multan territory was fertile and its produce 

eap mats its fertility was inferior to neh ahe Aa rbicinngeso ae 

















like JGiacibinick the country, and some : ir ha 
me aieoeesias on account he teak. The Methean- 
and ‘the idolators were dressed alike. The Arabic and 
Sindian languages were spoken at Multan and at Mansira, and at 
Manstra the traveller found some descendants of the Khalfah Ah, 
who had him driven by persecution to seek a refuge in that country. 
The Muhammadan power was however far from being firmly 
established, for the 1 abitants of the Mansdra kingdom were even- 
tually obliged to protect themselves against the Meds and other 
savage tribes of the desert. 


The prosperity of the Multan territories was not however 
destined to endure, for in 375 A. H., the Karmatian sectaries, 
after their overthrow in Iriq, took refuge j in Sind. This-remark- 
able sect was founded br Pe Abdulla ‘bin Maimtin, a Persian, who 
preached that the line true Imims closed with Ismail the 
seventh Imm in succession i Ali, Hasan and Husain, Den 
the doctrine of the resurrection Abdulla taught that ¢ con 
were opr eg cen lc grocapitbsar peo rae or the ‘next, and 
these .doctrimes were 6p onl by secret societies as well as by open 
war, ‘The sect derives ‘ta title from Karmat, a minute Arabic 
used for the secret despatches of the sect by Ahmad, one of 
'sfollowers. It was also called Mulihida. The Karmatian 
conquest merits more than a passing notice, for distinct traces of 1 
are still to be found in the popular religious ideas of the State. It 
is indeed possible that these ideas are older than the Karmatian 
heresy and that their prevalenc: among the population of Sind 
facilitated the id subjugation by its adherents of the kingdoms 
of Mansira and. aian, No doubt the weakness of the petty local 
kingdoms favoured the progress of the Karmatians, who were 
powerful enough .to the great Hindu temple at. Multan, and 
sled change the site of the orthodox mosque in that city. But 
the Karmatians must have found some strong local support im yor 
for ‘as they came as-refugees from Bahrain and Al Hassa they could 
scarcely have traversed eval inhospitable country, or undertaken a 
long sea voyage, in sufficient numbers, to a pear suddenly with 
renoyated power in Sind,’ and the facility with which the Kermatians 
conquered Sind is thus accounted for by Sir Heary Elliot’ ;— 


“Many Hindu converts doubtless readily joined them, both in the 
hope of expelling their present masters, and in the expectation of receiving 
a me portion of their. vasaiaaer for smb ais altor the tong exalusion an(ler 
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which they had groaned. One of the Baloch clans, indoad,, still preserves CHAP. §, B. 
the memory of its heresy,.or that of its Progenitor, im retaining its History. 
present title of Karmati ...... Independent of the reneral dissemination ~ 

of Shid sentiments in the valley of the Indus, which fivonved notions of 

the incorporation of the Godhead in Man, the old eccupants of the 

soil must, from other causes, have been ready to acquiesea in the wild 

doctrines of the heretics, who now offered themselves for spiritual 


“Their... ... incarnation of the Deity; their types and allegories; 
their philosophy divided’ into exoteric and esoteric; their religions 
reticence ;. their regard for particular numbers, particularly 7 and 12; the 
various: stages of initiation; their abstruse allusions ; their mystical 
interpretations; ase. paoibolatin theosophy, were so much in conformity 
with sentiments already prevalent among these willing disciples, that 
little pergvasion could have been required to induce them to embrace 
socongemial aw system of metaphysical divinity, of which the final degree 
of initiation... ... undoubtedly introduced the disciple into the regions os 
of the most unalloyed atheiam. // 

“ So susceptible, indeed, must the native mind have been of theep 
insidioue doctrines that Hammer-Purgstall and others......have very 
reasonably concluded that the doctrines of these secret societies,—such as 
the Karmations, Ismdiliang or Assassina, Druses, Batinis, and sundry 
others, which at various periods have devastated the Muhammadan 
world, and frequently threatened the extinction of that faith,—though 
eriginally based upon the errors of the Gnostica, were yet largely indebted 
to the mystical philosopliy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially 
of India, where the tenets of transmigration and of absorption into the 
Deity were even more familiar both to Baddhists ard Bralimans than 
they were to these miserablé schismatics, 

“The Hinda population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately in the path of idolatory, was 
likely to offer a rich field of proselytism to such zealous fanatics as the 
Karmatians, or “people of the veil," whose creed could not have been 
less uttractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from its eluding 
in many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and from ita founder 
being announced, in profane and incomprehensible jargon, ta be ‘the 
Guide! the Director! the Invitation! the Word! the Holy Ghost! the 
Demonstration ! the Herald ! the Camel !" * 


Farishta thus remarks on the Karmatian rule in Multan :— 

*On referring to historical works such as the Tarjuma-i-Ma’snt 
&e., it appears that Sultin Mahmtid wrested Multan fica tae 
possession of the Karmatian heretics and that it remainec under hig 





splendid dynasty till its decline, when the Karmatians regained gained its 
cE ith, as its rovernor.’ 


THe GHAZNIVIDE Periop, 


A, D, 978, 
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A. D, 1004. 


Bawawatrvr Sratr. | The Lodis. 


in that country, but he ultimately did he MACE vader, 
The Lodhis, however, did not abandon the Karimita beliefs, and 
therefore no lasting alliance between them and the Ghaznivides was 
nossible, so that we find Abul Fath Daid, the grandson of Hamid 
to Mahmiid of Ghazni. On Mahmiid’s second invasion in 895 A. H. 
he was occupied with the reduction of Bhatindah, “ whose governor 
Raja Bijai Rai had revolted against the suzerain Anand Pil, and 
had molested Mahmiid’s Muhammadan deputies, but his third 

















A.D. 1005. Invasion was directed against Multan. Abul Fath invoked the aid 


A, D, 1024, 


A, D, 1025, 


of his ally, Anand Pal, and the latter true to his allegiance opposed 
Mahmid, but was totally defeated near Peshéiwar and fled to 
Sodhra. Mahmiid then advanced on Multan by way of Bhatindal 
and the city was surrendered to him after a siege of seven days, 
Abul Fath mares Peg igo! But the invasion of Khurasin 
by the king of Kashgar rec Mahmtd to Ghazni, and Sewak 
Pal, a Hindu converted to Iskim, whom he had appointed his deputy 
in India, seized the opportunity to revolt, but Mahmud suppressed 
this rebellion and then in 1008 A.D. turned his arms once against 
Anand Pil for his countenance of Abul Fath’s resistance three years 
before, according to Farishta, Poet ne for connivance in Sewak 
Pil’s revolt, and completely defeated him and his allies, capturing 
Nagarkot. In 1010 A. D. Mahmid again mivanced on ultan, 
which had revolted, and having taken Abul Fath prisoner sent 
him to the fort of Ghurik where he remained in confinement till 
his death. The author of the Mirét-i-Masti‘df adds that after this 
event Multan was deserted, its ra’is or chief, Anand Pél, taking 
refuge in Uch. Fourteen years later however Mahmiid again visited 
Multan which must have recovered some of its former importance 
for he there fitted out his army for his expedition to Somnath and 
marched thence th the Bahtwalpur territory, visiting Mauj- 
garh, Colonel Minchin thinks, on the way, After the fall of 
Somndth he marched back along the Indus and wrested Mansira in 
416 A. H. from an apostate (a follower of the Karmatian heresy 
according to Sir Henry Elliot) and placed a Muhammadan prince 
on the throne. He then attacked Bhitia (possibly the modern 
Bhutta Wahan in the Sddiqabad Kirddri) and reduced its inhabi- 
tants to obedience.“ On his way back to Ghazni, says Colonel 
Minchin, he passed through the Bahawalpur deserts where his 7 ™ 
suffered greatly. The following story, told in the Jémi-ul- 
Hikayat, has every appearance of truth: “Two Hindis offered 
themselves as guides and led the way for three days mto a 
desert where there wos neither water nor grass, and then told 
Mahmtid that they had been commissioned by their chief to lead 
him astray. ‘You have the sea (dary:-i-acam) before you and the 
army of Hindostan behind, do with us what you like for not 
single man of your army will escape, .A waterfowl was seen 


(2) According to a Hindu chronicler ol 
and ss of residence. T. N., I, p. 79. 
) Brig 46. 


(a4) Kimil-nt-Tawarith, Sir Henry Elliot, Vol. I, p 24, 















Jammu Bhatindah was Jnipal's capital 
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flying in the air. The Sultén said, where there are waterfowls CHAP, B. 
there must be sweet water, and proceeded after it. At length he History. 


reached the banks of a’ i river, the water of w ich was bracki 
and unfit to drink. He then saw another waterfowl, and followed 
‘alley in which they discovered sweet water, 
dese t of Ali, who was dwelling there 
with his family. The Sayad declared his ignorance of the road, 











» & branch of the 
a Wat atter crossing that stream the army must have 
roceeded to Uch and crossed the Sutlej at some point towards the 
north-east, the Indus flowing in those days close to Uch in the bed 
of what is now the Panjnad. 
In connection with this period the Mirét-i-Mastidj( ives an 
secount of a young noble, Silir Mastid, a nephew of Sultin Ma miid, 





who being unable to remain at Ghazni in consequence of the enmij 

of the Wazir Hasan Maimandi, obtained permission from the Sultin 
to travel for a year in the Punjab, and leaving the Ghazni Court 
with |; g body of troops came to Multén, which he found 
deserted, for since Mahmiid had “piiplered it for the second time, 
it had never been restored, and the Rais Arjun and Anang Pil, 
the lords of the place, had gone to reside in the province of Uch, 
Thence they sent ambassadors to Mastid to inquire if he thought it 


right thus to overrun a foreign country, adding, “ perhaps you 


will have cause to repent it.” Masid replied, “The country is 
God’s, his slave has no kingdom, but he to whom God gives it 
will be the possessor.” He then bestowed /hilaés on the ambassadors 
and’ dismissed them with a caution to prepare for war. As soon as 
they had departed, he sent six Amirs, viz., Mir Husain Arab, Bazid 
Jafar, Tarkan, Naki, Feroz and Umr Mulk Ahmad, with several 
hundred troops to attack Uch. Rai Anang Pil came ont of his 
stronghold to meet him. ‘The combat raged for three hours, and 
many veterans fell on both sides, and the Raj was at last obliged 
to yield.. The conquerors entered the city and plundered it, carrying 
off an immense amount of property. 


___In 425 H, Nial-Tigin, governor of Maltin, revolted, but Tilak ‘4, p, 109s, 


BK, son of Jai Sen, was sent against him and he was drowned 
in the Indus on his flight to Manstiria, | 
Tt will now be necessary to digress and give a brief “aecount 
of the Sumra and Samma dynasties of Sind, before dealing with 
the period of the Sultins of Ghor, | 
(2) An Mutat icc Partly translated in Ellivt, Vol: UJ, PP. Ola-$42, 
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A, D. 1053, 


A. D, 1069, 
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Tae Summa anp Samoa Dynasties or Srnp. 

The Sumrds,—According to the Tubfat-ul-Kirém the Sumras: 
are descended from the Arabs of Simira or Samarra who accom- 
real the Tamim family, which furnished governors to Sind unde 
we Abbe a3} | 
Hijra, but Elphinstone and Elliot concur in regarding them as 
Rajpiits (of the Pramira” race according to the latter), who, with 
a kindred tribe called Umra, gave their name to Umra-Sumra the 
country round Alor, ‘The Sumris undoubtedly supplanted the 
Tamim and ruled independently oyer Sind for more than a century, 
but it would appear that under the Tamims the Sumris exercised 
considerable power. Hence Abul Fazl states that the rule of the 36 
Sumra princes lasted for 500 years, but the Térikh-i-Tihiri, desonbing 
them as Hindtis, assigns to their rule a period of only 143 years 
from A. H. 700-843, and says that their dominions included Alor, but 
that their capital was at Muhammad Tur in the pargana of Dirak. / 


= 











Barone 


The Tuhfat-ul-Kirém states that when Ghizi Khin Mahk, in 
the year 720 H. marched towards Delhi with an army collected 
from Multin and Sind, overthrew Khusro Khin, and assumed the 
title of Giyds-ud-Din Tughlak Shah, the Sumrés took beri of 
his absence and asserted their independence, but Muhammad Yusuf, 
the author of the Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh, says that during the 
reign of Sultén Abdur Rashid, son of Mahmiid of Ghazni, an indolent 
and weak-minded ruler, the people of Sind became disaffected, and 
the Sumrds assembled in the vicinity of Tharri in 445 H., chose as 
their ruler a man named Siimra, who reigned independently for a 
long period, and left the kingdom to his son Bhiingar.™ The latter 
reigned fifteen years, and died in 461 H. Bhtingar was succeeded 
by seventeen rulers of this dynasty. Then the government fell to 
amin who being a tyrant was deposed by the Sammas, rik 

The Sumrds, says Sir Henry Elliot, may possibly have allowed 


o“Hanberol a titular sovereignty to 

















Ko, Name. fiery tcl the Ghaznivides even 
—_ — ie _|__________ down to the time of Abdur 
3 | Dida, son of Bhingar 2h Rashid in 1051 A. D., or 
i Berge ieee TN gs pail tribute as an ac- 
6 ot | “fj se “ | knowledgment. of wes 
er ae but after that time, the 


a CGonhra a8 nan | 16 
Muhammad Tur | 


advance of the Seljuks on 
the northern frontier of 





1 | Genbra, 11s. Afow yours ‘ 

9/DiddHE |, 14 the empire and the 
13} Teh ass ie ae ub a al diane one 
14 | Chanesar oes 18 mtern rders of the 
15) Bhongar ll ... ne 15 raver | 7g, 
16 | Khafifllor Haff ... 18 Sin: must have 
7|/DiMdb1V .. 25 offered too favourable a 


18! Umr, the Somra —,., $5 | Tho founder eonjunction for them to 

of Umarkot, : ce 7 
1 Bhingerlil... ..| 10 | ea profess any longer an even 
nominal subordination to 


a — 





= i = 





(7) Renouard temp that they, may he Som-Rai, that is, of the lunar race, but 
being without question of the Pramara stock, they ore necessarily Agnikgl 
24) Henry Elliot, Vol, J, pp. $44 and 485, essarily Aguikulas, 





des, to the Indus valley in the second century of the. 
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distant monarchs unable to enforce it ; that the Sumra power could 
at no time have heen extensive and absolute in Sind, which was 
subject to perp tual incursions from the Ghorian, Khilji and Tughlak 
dynasties of D, Thi and the Punjab, as well as the stil] more ruinous 
devastations of the Mughals, that during these visitations the Summnig 
took refuge in the native deserts, till it pleased the stronger power 
to retire after ravaging the crops and securing their plunder, that 
they could haye enjoyed little freedom and independence, and can 
only claim to rank as’ a dynasty, from the absence of any other 
predominant tribes, to assert better pretensions to that distinction, (2) 

“In the sacred books of the Drases, ” says Sir Henry Elliot,’ 
" we find an epistle of Mauléng Bahi-ud-Din,.... the principal 





CHAP. I, BE. 
History. 


* compiler of the Drnse Writings, addressed in the year 423 H, ~ 


“(1032 A, D.) the Unitariana of Multan and Hindustan in 
“general, and to Shaikh Jhn Sitar dja Bal in particular -— 

‘Oh illustrions Rijn Bal, arouse your family, the Unitarians, and 
“bring back Dad tha younger into the trna religion ; for Ma’sad only 
‘delivered him from prison and bondage, that you might accomplish tha 
‘ministry with which you were charged against Abdnila, his nephew, and 
‘against all the inhabitants of Moltin, so that the disciples of the 
‘ doctrines of holiness, and of tho unity, might be distinguished from the 
‘ party of bewilderment, contradiction, ingenuity and rebellion.’ 

“ Here,” continues Sir Henry Elliot, “ the name is pureh Indian, 
“and the patronymic can be no other than one Sumra. That some 
“of that tribe, including the chiefs, had affiliated themselves to the 
“ Karamatians is more probable than the other alternative, sugrestec 





nations. It seems quite evident from this curious coincidence 
“of names that the ae perecularly midressed was a Sdmra ; 
“that this Stimra was a Karamatian;.......... and that the 
“ Karamatians of the valley of the Indus were jn relation and 
“ correspondence not only with those of Persia and Arabia but also 
“with the Druses Sioa 

The capital of Hamir, the last Sumra Chief, was the town of 
Pattanpur, the ruins of which aré still called Patan-Muniira, in the 
present Kuirdiiri of Sidiqdbad, and, on his overthrow by the Sammi, 
he is said to haye abandoned his capital and repaired to the Dragul 
hills on the Balochistén border, where he settled with all his tribes 
Which eventually adopted the name of Gorchinf, ‘still a sept of the 
Baloch, 
The Samma Dynasty.—The Sammdés deprived the Sumrds of 


teir dominion in: Sind in 752 H. and setemod she. power till 
927 A. H. When Firoz Tughlak, King of Delhi, invaded Sind in 
62 A. HL, the Sammés opposed him with 40,000 infantry and 
20,000 cavalry and kept him at bay for two and a half years. And 
in te H. Dilshéd, the Wazir of Jém Nanda, conquered the country 
48 Tar as Uch, 






a Compare Forged Elliot, Vol. I, pp, 493-94, ; 

i oe de Pe 4. | | 
eet ariieh-i Maric Vol. Il, pp. 115-16; also compare Dera Ghiti Khan 
Gazetteer, p- 70, . P 


A, D, 1531. Fi 
A, D. 1361, 


A, D, 1508, 
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THe Grogtan Sunvans, 

The vitality of the Karimita movement may be gauged from 
the fact that these sectarios had recovered Multin some years 
prior to 571 H., in which year the Sulttn Muizz-nd-Din™ of Ghor 
recovered it from them and then advanced to Uch which was in 
possession of a raja. Finding the place too strong to be easily 
taken by siege Muizz-nd-Din made overtures to the rani, who was 
despotic over her husband, promising to make her his consort 
and Queen of the World ty by her efforts ne oe vere taken. The 
rdui, stipulating that her own property should spared, agreed 
to give her daughter in marriage to the Sultin and shortly after 
caused her hushand to be put to death and delivered up the city. 
The rani’s danghter then became a Muhammadan and wis married 
to the Sultdn who sent her with. her mother the print to Ghazni 
where they both died within two years of the surrender. This 
raja of Uch was, according to the Minit-i-Jahin-Numi a Bliiti 


chief, a tribe which had previously held a large part of Sind, but» 


it is added that Uch was actunlly taken by assault. In 573 or 
O74 H. Sultin Muizz-nd-Din marched an army towards Nihrwila 
by way of Uch and Multin but was defeated and returned stc= 
cessful, thongh he was able in 578 H. to conquer the whole of 
the territory on the sea-coast in an expedition against Diwal, and 
presumably became master of all Sind. In the histories of his 
conquests in India Multin and Uch do not appear to be further 
mentioned so that we may infer that they remained peaceably 
under his rule, but it is worth noting that Muizz-ud-Din's assassi- 
nation was most probably the work of two or tl ree Ficdiis of the 
Mulahida or heretics who were, we may conjecture, Karimitas. 
Muizz-ud-Din (? Muhammad of Ghor ") was succeeded by the 
Sultdn Qutb-ud-Din I-bak, ‘al-Mu’izzi-us-Sultdni,’ the slave of Sultin 
Mu’izz-ud-Din and the founder of the Slave dynasty. During his 








rule’ Malik Nisir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur ‘was feudatory of Uch, but 


after his death in a campaign against the Maliks of "Tirkistan the 
government of Uch was entrusted to Malik Nésir-nd-Din Kabija 


who had espoused two of Qutb-nd-Din's danghters, and on that ~ 


Sultin’s death he proceeded to Uch and possessed himself of 
Multin, Siwistin and Diwal, as far as the sea oast, su ntly 
annexing the country to the eastward as far as the Sarsiiti 
Tabarhinda (? Bhatinda) | 
ousted from Lahore, Multin and Uch by the forces of Sultsn 
Taj-ud-Din I-yal-eduz in 612 H., but was reinstated in their 
poersi as tributary of I-yal-timish after the latter had defeated 
-yal-duz and put him to death. But Kabiija did not remain long 

subject to Sultin Shams-ud-Din I-yal-timish and allowed his tribute 
to fall into arrears wher eupon the latter in 618 H, marched from 
Delhi on Lahore to enforce its payment, and rapidly fording the Beta 

(25) ra 5 er title is eto id Mutie-ad-Dlo Mollencel noe 
is ieoniip otic Shihdlend- Dir on Mubkensmaa Ghor Te Nea Pr ltd ores ' 

3) fbid: pp. 450-1, where Raverty gives the correct translation of Farishta‘s 
account of this affair. : 

OT. N., pp. 531-2, Also pp. 533-4, 





ibsequ ently 


- He also took Lahore. He was, however, 


a 
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compelled ea to seek refuge in Uch whither I-yal-timish was not 
prepared to follow him. Kabija consolidated his power in Sind and 
ooea great power, in spite of constant hostilities between him 
and I-yal-timish. He Satine’ the Simrad power to insignificance, 
only Thatk, Jiagal and Taftir remaining in their possession. 

Tae Muanat Invasions. 

Meanwhile far-reaching events had occurred in Central Asia 
and the power of the Mughals made itself felt. The Sultén Jalal- 
ud-Din Khwarazmi, the ruler of Ghor and Ghazni, was defeated on 
the Indus near Pesh#war in 618 H. by Chingiz Khin and, refused 
4 retuge by I-yal-timish, endeavoured to obtam a footing in the 
country east of the Indus, He defeated the Khokhars in the Salt 
Range and then, in alliance with them, turned toch “and. Multin, 
The Khokhars had had a long-standing feud with Kalhiija who was 
encamped with 20,000 men near Uch and their forces led by 
Jalil-ud-Din'’s ceneral overwhelmed him in a night attack and the 
Sultin came to Uch, but returned to the Salt Range in the hot 
season, Kabija being restored in his possession of Multén on 
. Payment of a large sum as tribute *». 

But Chingiz Khin had meanwhile organized another army 
inst Jalil-ud-Din who retreated towards Lower Sind, and on 
ing at Multin demanded a contribution from Kabija which 
Tetused, Unable to enforce his demand the Sultin marched 
on Uch, but as that city also proved hostile he burnt it and retired 
to Siwistin. 

_ The Mughal forces under Turti, the Nu’in or general, following 
m pursuit invested Multin (621 H.) but. abandoned the slege after 
six weeks on account of the intense heat and rite espe The 
Khwirazmi forces must then have partly re-occupied the coun r) 
for two years later we find a body fy Khalj tribe, which ha 
formed part of the army of Sultin Jalil-ud-Din established in the 
istrict of Manstira. Kabija however having defeated the Khalj 
and slain their leader re-occupied Uch and Multin™ jn 623 H. 

Uch had, it would seem, by this time recovered from its burning 
by Sultin Jalil-ud-Din for in the next year Minhiij-i-Saraj, the 
author of the Tabagat-i-Nisiri, was appointed to the charge of the 
Firngi College in that city, but it ii hom but a brief spell of 
tranquillity for in 625 H. I-yal-timish in alliance with the remnants 
of ide halj and Khwarazmi fugitives marched from Delhi vid 
Tabarhindah on Uch while the governor of the province of Lahore 
marched on Multin. Uch was closely invested and appears to 
have fallen after a siege of nearly three months, but Kabéja who 
had fled to Bhakkar was still untaken, and I-yal-timish despatched 
4 force against him, Kabdja endeavoured ‘to make terms, but 
Without success, and taking boat to escape down the Indus he was 












drowned by tlie sinking of the vessel on the 22nd of Jamddi-ul-Akhir, role 2 


625 -H. The fate of his son Muhammad Bahrim Shih js unknown 
(33) Or helio PEN ba wig present in the city during its siege by the 
Mughals and it does not appear when or how be left it, . 
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and his territories passed under the sway of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi. Kabija had ruled with varying fortunes for twenty-two 
years. After his death the Sumris recovered their power in Sind. . 

At the time of the death of I-yal-timish Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Ibak-i-Uchchah was feudatory of Uch, and soon after in 633 or 
634 H. Multin was threatened by an invading force of Qirlugh 
Turks under Malik Saif-ud-Din Hasan, but the Tbak advancing 
from Uch repelled this inroad.™’ But in 636 H, the Qirlughs took 
Multin, Uch being then held in fief by Malik Muayyid-ud-Din, 
Hindi Khin,”” and retained its possession, | 


In 638 H. the Mughals advanced again on Multén, but finding 
they were likely to be vigorously opposed turned their faces towards 
Lahore which they sacked. In consequence of this inroad Malik 
Ivz-ud-din Kabir Khin-i-Aydéz, whom the Queen Razfyyah had 
removed from the fief of Lahore to that of Multan, proclaimed his 
independence and took possession of Uch and its dependencies. 
He died however in the following year (639 H.), and was sueceeded 
by his son Téj-ud-din Abu-Bakr-i-Ayiz who subjugated Sind and 
several times attacked and defeated the Qirlughs before Multan.) 


In 648 H, Kyuk Khan, the grandson of the Chingiz or “ great” 
Khan, despatched armies to inyade China, Irn, Hindustan, Khurisin 
and Inq. ‘The army of Hindustin was placed under the command 
of the Ni-in Mangtitah and invaded the Delhi Kingdom by way 
of the Salt Range and the Sind Siigar Dodb, keeping along its 
western frontier and entering the province of Multin in order to 
assail that city and Uch, then the frontier strongholds of the 
a age Its advance caused Malik Saif-nd-din Hasan, the Qirlugh 
Turk, to abandon Multén and embark on the Indus for Sihwan. 
Mangtitah first invested Uch, the/¢nvirons of which he destroyed, 
but the place was vigorously defended and the Mughals lost one 
of their dhiet leaders. Meantime Malik Ghiss-ud-din Paihia, after 
wards King of Delhi, had organized the royal forces to repel the 
Mughal invasion, and marched, not by the direct route from Delhi 
vid Sarusti (Sirsa) and Marot but by Lahore, crossing the Beds and - 
then advancing down the east bank of the Rivi, which was generally 
fordable, so as to cut off the Mughal line of retreat up the Sind 
Sigar Dodb to the Salt Range.” This movement compelled the 
Mughal leader to raise the siege of Uch and dividing his army 

isoners, to 





into three divisions he retired, abandoning many _prisone 


Khurasin 


(%) 'T.W., 1, p. 633, 

7) Ibid, p. G45, 634 H. was eventful for a p rut outtreak of the fanatical 
Karamitas which took place in Delhiin that year, Jhid, 646. 

(3) 'T. N., pp, 60-06, 

(30) At that period the Beds flowed in its old bed north of Dipélpur and anited 
with the combined streams of the Ravi, Chendb and Jhelam, 28 miles south of Multén 
and to the east of Uch. we crossing the Beis higher up Malik Ghiyds-ud-din had 
only to cross the Chenéb, after its junction with the Jhelum, to bold the Mughal 
invaders at his mercy, separted from their hase and linble to be also attacked from 
Maltan. Cf. the T. N., pp. 667 and 809, and Kaverty's article in the J. A. 8. B., 
gis a 166-168, 1é is not clear whether Shiyds-od-din actually crossed the Ravi 
OF NOt. 
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In 644 H. the Sultén Nésir-ud-din Mahmid Shah ‘made the CHAP. I, B. 


lalik-ul-Kabfr’ Nusratend-din Shor Khén-i-Sunkar,™! Malik of 
Sind and Hind, and in that same year the Mughals helé Multén to 


ransom, extorting 100,000 dirams, whereas from Lahore pies . 


realized only 30,000.) Subsequently the fief passed to Malik Izz.1 
din Balban-i-Kashlé Khéin and in 647 H. Melik Saif-nd-din Hasan, 
the Qarlugh, advanced from Baniin,) which territory he held in 
spite of the Mughals, to attack Multén, but Balban-i-Kashli Khiin 
advancing from Uch to defend it engaged the Qirlughs. Malik 
was slain, but his followers kept his death secret, and 
though Balban had entered Multén after the battle he was compelled 
to evacuate it, and the Malik Nasir-nd-din, Muhammad Hasan’s 
eldest son, took possession of it, Sher Khan, however, short] 
afterwards recovered it and placed his own retainer Ikhtiyir-nd- 
din-i-Kurez in charge of the city. In 648 H. Balban adyancin 
from Uch made an attempt to wrest. Multin from Tkhtiydr-ud-din, 
but failed and retreated to Uch. Ikhtiyir-ud-din further appears 
to have defeated the Mughals in this year for he is mentioned as 
| many captives of that race to Delhi in the month of 
Shawwil. In 649 H. Malik Balban showed a tendency to revolt 
at Nagaur, which he also held in fief, but made his submission when 
the royal forces marched on that stronghold. Malik Sher Khén 
next marched on Uch from Tabarhindah and Lahore, by way of 
Multin, and Balban hastening from Nagaur to Uch, went to 
Sher Kliin's camp and was there detained a8 # prisoner until he 
surrendered Uch, whence he went to Delhi. Early in 650 H. tho 
Sultan,“ Mahmiid Shah, marched in person with his army from Delhi 
towards Lahore, intending to proceed to Uch ane Multin, in order to 
reinstate Balban-i-Kashli Khiin in those dependencies after ousting 
Sher Khin from them, but he returned with his army to Delhi 
without crossing the Bets." In 651 H, however ho again marched 
on Uch and Multin atid the Malik Shor Khin withdrew from his 
ositions in the Indus valley and fled to Turkistsn, leaying Uch, 
Maltin, and Tabarhindah in the hands of retainers. Karly in 1254 
they were conferred on Arsakin Khin Sanjar-1-Chast and Mahmud 
* § returned to Delhi, but some time in 1255 they were restored to 
Malik Balban-i-Kashli Khin, who in the tollowing year tendered his 
allegiance to Huliki Kluin and by him a body of Mughal troops under 
Ni-yin Silin was sent to Uch. In 1257) Balban-i-Kashld Kliin 
marched along the-Beis with the troops of Uch and Multdn against 
Delhi, but the revolt failed and Balban, deserted by his troops, fled 
to Uch and thence to Hulikii in Iniq, whence he returned with al 
Mughal Intendant and a body of troops under Ni-yin Silin. 





= = Pa SEP ae ee ee 

(9) Fe was acousin of the Uls gh Khan, afterwards the Em peror Ghiyds-ud-din, 
Balban, and an bari Turk, formerly a mamlit or alavo of Altamsh. Soon after he 
rebelled against Mahmiid Shab an assumed independence, but he was eventually 
ra to eecnive a Mughal Sahoa or intendant. T.N., pp. 796 and 1169. 

©) 'T, Wp. 677. 

(Ml) Ibid, po. 680, Raverty says Baniin must have been the hilly tract west of the 
Upper part of the Sind Sagar Doah. Iti, p. OF7. 

_ tay T. N., pp. 690-95. 1 ~ 
(©) This event is said by some to have occurred in the prerigus year, 


1246 A. D, 


1249 A. D, 


1260 A. D. 


1251 A, D. 


1252 A, D. 


1353 A, D, 


i266 A, 2. 
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The Sultén Nasir-ud-din Mahmid Shéh was succeeded by his 
minister Ghiyis-ud-din Bglban, under whom Sher Khan continued 
to govern Lahore and the other territories exposed to the Mughal 
inroads, until in the 4th or 5th year of the reisn he died. Bal in 
then appointed his eldest son Nusrat-nd-din Muhammad, governor 
of Sind, Lahore and Multén, with the title of Qsim-ul-Mulk. 
This prince for many years kept the Mughals at bay, but at length 
he was defeated and slain by the famous Mughal leader Samar, 
‘the bravest dog of all the dogs of Chingiz Khin,” at Dipélpur 
in 683 or 684 H., whereby he earned the title of the Khin Sh: hid 
or Martyr Prince. His Court at Multin was a brilliant one, but 





ihals appear to have confined his power to the territory - 





south of the Beas. His son Kai-Khusru was deprived of the throne 
of Delhi but allowed to retain the fief of Multin until murdered 
Kai-Kubid soon after his accession. A similar fate awaited Malik 
Shahik, amir of Maltin, and the Slave Dynasty Was soon sup- 
planted by the Khiljis. 

Under Jalél-ud-din, Firoz Shih I, the first of that house, the 





Mughals, though they continued to invade India, began to embrace 


Ishim and enlist in the service of the emperor, who cantoned the | 
at pr es near Delhi, while his son Arkali Khiin, the governor 





of ore, Multin and Sind, appears to have cantoned his 


contingent of Mughal mercenaries at Uch Moghla near the town. of 
Uch.'™ Arkali Khan, the rightful heir of Ibrahim Shih, was absent 
at Multin on that king’s death and thus lost the throne. A year 
later Ald-ud-din sent his brother Ulugh Khin to oust Arkali Khin 
from Multan, and he, with his brothor, gave himself up and was 
subsequently blinded. In the following year (697 H.) the Murhals 
besieged Siwistin (Sehwin) but were repulsed by Zafar Khan, a 
malik of the Delhi Court. Nevertheless towards the end of the 
year they were able to advance as far as Delhi and in 704 H. a 
defeat inflicted on the Mughals by Ghazi Beg Tughlaq Khan, 
governor of the Punjab, led to an invasion by the Mughals under 
Aibak Khin or Kabik who ravaged Multin. Ghizi Beg was how- 


ever able to attack and rout the invaders with terrible slaughter on 
the banks of the Indus as they retired. This success stemmed for 


a time the tide of Mughal imvasion, but in 727 H. the Mughals 


subdued Lamghiin and in the ensuing year Muhammad Thn Tughiag 


he had to put down a second revolt under Bahrim Abiya, 


‘> 
i 


se 


suppressed the revolt of Kashkd Khiin at Multan, and 11 years late Par 





In 743 H. Shahi, an Afghin chieftain, descended on Multin 
killed Bahzid Khan, its viceroy, in battle and only submitted when 
the emperor in person moved on Multin. Muhammad [bn Tughlagq 
died in Sind on an expedition against the rising power of the 
Sumris, and his cousin Firoz Shih II], who was in tho camp, 
proclaimed himself emperor and marched to Uch whence he 
proceeded to Delhi. Firoz Shiéh was also compelled to undertake an. 
(a) The Tubfat-ul-Kirém says that Jalilad-Din awsigaed Golan MONaD 
pveati Khon ia 1s sod adds t , Si atari i dine ah leesif ib Wy Sch ot 
Sind, revained possession of Multan and Uchas well ag Sind. Lab Lp BML 


= 
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expedition against the Sumré chief Babinia but he was able ta CHAP. 1, B. 


compel his submission. | 
In 796 H. Stirang Khin, who had been appointed governor of 






Dipélpar, quarrelled with Khizr-Khin Sayyid, the amir of Multin, 
and allying himself wth the Bhattf chief got possession of the 


province. He was however defeated in turn by troops from Delhi 
and fled towards Multén, Uch being held for him by Alf Malik. 


EE 
13% A. D, 


Tn 800 H. as a preliminary to Timiir’s inroad his grandson Pir 1296 A.D, 


Muhammad invested Uch but on the advance of an army from 
Delhi under Tiij-nd-din he raised the siege. He however defeated 
Taj-ud-din in the Beds and drove him back on Maltin which 
surrendered to him after a siege of six months. Timir himself 
having crossed the Indus besi eged Shihib-ud-din, the ruler of an 
sland im the Jhelum, and drove him towards Uch, whereupon 
Shaikh Nur-ud-din pursued and defeated him.!™ 

_, After Timiir had left the Punjab Khizr Khiin, who had been 
reinstated in his governorship of Multiin, to which was added that 
of the Punjab and Dipdlpur, established a virtually independent 
kingdom at Multin, and after a series of victories over the 
nobles of the Delhi kingdom he seized that throne and founded 





the Sayyid dy asty, which professed to be more deputies of the | 


Mughals.) /Neyertheless under Khizr Klitn’s successor, Mubtrak 
Shih, Mirza Shih Rukh, the Mughal who held Kibal, deputed 
his lieutenant Shaikh Ali, to invade Bhakkar and Siwistin, and 
the Delhi king nominated Malik-ush-Sharq Malak Mahmid Hasan 
sovernor of Multin to oppose the invaders, This he did success- 
fully, and in 880 H. he was transferred to Hissir, Malik Rajab 
Nidira heeoming feudatory of Multin until 882 H. when Mahmiid 
Hasar was re-appomted with the title of Invid-ul-Mulk. When 
Shaikh Ah invaded the Punjab in 1431 A. D. the Iméd-ul-Mulk 
compelled him to retreat, but returning to Multin he was followed 
by Shaikh Ali who defeated his lieutenant Shih Lodi and occupied 
Ahatribid near Multin. The Imid-ul-Mulk was however able to 
repulse two assaults on Muliin and eventually, when reinforced by 
Mubirak Shah Il, defeated Shaikh Ali who fled to Kabul. Malhk 
Ahair-ud-din Kluini then became governor of Multan, and Shaikh Ali 
ontinued to harass its frontiers, Having seized Tulamba, which he 
destroyed, he was only driven back on Martot (? Marot) by the 
advance of the Delhi emperor at the head of a large army and in 836 
H. captured Lahore. Dijuilpur also nearly fell into his hands, but was 
relieved by the Iméd-ul-Mulk from Sirhind. Mubtirak Shih IT then 
nivanced to the Révi near Dipilpur, Shaikh Ali retreating before 
him, and captured Shorkot from Amir Muzaffar Klin, the Mughal. 

The province of Multdn was however by this time in a state 
of anarchy and in 841 H. intelligence reached Mahummad Shih IV 
of Delhi that the Lanmihs had risen in revolt. 













: Meee local history, the Maifinét of Pic Khétis, in the possession of the niujduears 
08 the -ahring i iliv, soys that Timdr crossed the Sutlej at a pl ce opposit 
Pic Khélia ane halted thorn’ Pir Klis Hes in the Mecohieg st Keel eee 
appointed Malik Abdar Raliim, Governor of Multén, with the title of Alé-uleMulk. 


i> 
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In 840 H. the Langth Afghins, as Forishta styles them in (the 
province of) Multén, broke ont in rebellion, and at the same time 
Bahlol Khan Lodi, who, after the death of his uncle Ishim Khan 
Lodi, had usurped the government of Sirhind, took possession of 
Lahore, Dipilpur and all the country as far south as Pinipat.' 
From this it appears that the Langihs were powerful at Multdn as 
early as 1437 A.D., but in his History of the Kings of Multéin 
Farishta gives an account of their rise to power which would 
make it appear that their advent to Multdn was some years later. 


According to this account the province of Multén, left o 

to invasion from Ghor, Ghazni and Kibul in the anarchy which had 
long since ensued when the Tughlak dynasty ceased to rule, suffered 
greatly from predatory inroads, so its inhabitants assembled in 847 H. 
and elected Shaikh Yiisuf of the tribe of the Qoraish to be 
ruler of Multéin and Uch, and in his name the khuthd was read and 
money comed. ‘T's prince reorganized the government and gained 
the friendship of the neighbourmge Zamindirs, among others of 
one Rai Sthri,"™ the chief of Siwi and its territory, whose daughter 
he married, but after he had only Spee two years Rai Sihri 
seized him by treachery and usurped his authority under the title 
of Qutb-ud-din. Shaikh Yiisuf was expelled from Multién by Qutb- 
ud-din and sent to Delhi where he was received with great respect 
by the king, Bahlol Lodi, who gave his daughter in marriage to 
his son Abdulla.'(”’ After ruling Multin and a large part of Sind 
for 16 years Qutb-ud-din died much lamented in 874 H., and was 
sueceeded by his son Husain, a prince of cultivated mind and a 
patron of science and Iiterature.'*’ He was moreover a successful 
soldier. Early in his reign he reduced Shorkot (then called Shiwar) 
and Hot, whence he marched against Kotgirwar and Dhankot, 
both of which forts he reduced, leaving his brother as governor in 
the former. Meanwhile Sultén Bahlol Khin sent an army under 
his sons Barlik and Tiirtir Khin Lodi to recover Multdn for Shaikh 
Yusuf, but Husain Langih was able to first reduce Kotgirwar 
where his brother had set up as an independent sovereign, and then 
to turn on the Lodis who were on the point of attacking Multin. 
Sallying forth from the city Husain attacked the Delhi forces with 
his Multdni horse and routed them, though they soon afterwards 
captured the fort of Hot by a stratagem. | it 








Husain was essentially a Lord Paramount of the Baloch Chiefs, 
many of whom flocked to his court. Malik Sohrah (Duavally) 
entered his service with his sons Ismail and Fateh Khin and 





(4) Briggs Farishta, [, 536, 
(6) Briggs, LV, p, 380.3, 

(es) Hardly an Afghin title. CL Beal's Oriental Dicty., 321. 

(7) Briggs, TV, p. $83, In the Ain-i-Alcbart, however, Abul Faz]. who 

years, not 2. | ory 
(8) He was a contemporary of Jim Nizim-nd-din or Nanda, of the Sammé 





dynasty in Sind, who in 866 H. (1461 A. D.) succeeded Jim 
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received Kotgirwar and Dhankot in fief. Qthop Baloches received CHAP. I, B. 
_, the part of Sind lying a Soa to Balochistén, till all the country History, 
between Sitpur and Dhan} was occupied by Baloches. Uch ke 
conferred on Jim Tbrihim Sabna, and Shiwar on Jim Baézid his 
Nrother, who had fled from the court of Jim Nanda the Sammi, 
On the death of Bahlol Khan, Husain sent am ambassador to 
Delhi and effected a treaty with Sikandar Lodi, whereby it was 
ipeed that hostilities should cease and that the armies of 1 [hi and ; 
hiutan should co-operate in case of foreign aggression, () Husain 1488 4. D, 
iS abdicated in fj his son Firoz, who attempted 
 aSsassinate Ro ’ eldest son of the Imiid-ul-Mulk, the 
minister of Husain, who still held office undor himself, because ho 
Was jealous of Bekil’s popularity, and in revenge for this the Imifd- 





. Husain in Spite of his age was induced ‘to 
vg Te-ascend the throne, and continued to rule tll 908 H, when he 1502 A, p. 
- died and was succeeded by his grandson, Mahmiid, the son of Firoz, 


The reign of Mahmiid Shéh was chiefly eventful for the revol © 
of Jim Bizid, who had become minister to Husain shortly befor® 
his death. Bizia was provoked to rebel and took reftiee in Shiwa" 
(Shorkot) which fort he placed under the suzerainty of Sikandar Lodi, 

king of Delhi, by whom Daulat Khin, governor of the Punjab, was 
deputed to assist the revolted minister. Daulat Khin acting as a 

dintor induced th ding parties to fix upon the Riyi as 
tories, Bizid thus becoming an independ. 

y rate, a feudatory of the Delhi kingdom, 

| must have obtained control over the territor 

in of Mahmiid Shih ho gave itin jdyir 

» the father of Mir Shahid and Mir 

Shahidé, the latter of whom is said to havo been the first. to 

lisseminate the Shia tenets in India.™ This incident coupled with 

t of Bizid’s piety (ho used to send cooked provisions daily 

#@ Chenib from ‘Shiwar to Multin for the holy personages 

of that city) point to religious differences as being at the bottom 

of Bazid's disaffection, 


Towards tho close of Mahmiid Shih’s reign the Arghiins invaded 18% A. p, 
Multin, but that king died in 93] _H. before they reached his 1625 A. D. 
capital. On his death Lashkar Khiin, the head of the Langih ayes 
tmbe, deserted to Husain Arghiin after laying waste its adjacent 
territory. The amirs raised to the throne Husain Langih TTI, son 
of Mahmiid, who was still a minor, but tho Arghiins soon after 
took Multin by storm and the Langihs' dynasty ended, 

——— ol: Soy Gis Art rin entered Husa] He 
') Malik Sohrah Hot, coming from Kachh Mekrin entero Husain’s service in 876 
H. (1471 A. D.) receiving from him lands on both sides of the lndus nearly corre. 
*pondine tothe old District of Dera lemail Khan, ie, the Bhakkar and Leiah Tahsils 
With the Dera Ismail Khan District of the North-West Frontier Province, Briggs, 
MB S88. loch tribe, | tribe of Sind. cl d 7 tf 
(36) Not arently a Baloch tri » Duta tri oo od, Claiming cscont from Jim 
Jamshid, Cates eaniah oninte firiggs, U1, p. 3838-9, feat 
0) Sikandar Lodi had ascended the Delbi throne in S04 H, | 
‘) Possibly we should read" Mir Chakar Kind." Ho ia eaid to have come from 


‘Bolypoor. 
™ Briggs, LIT, p. 305-6, 
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The Langihs, however, held but a small obea (Kardiri 

Bah#walpur and the ildya of Uch) of the modern State of Bahdwal- 

ur, most of its territory being held by other rulers, of whom the 
Nahere were the most promment. 


Concurrently with the establishment of the Langth pare: 
Islim Khin 1 Lodi, an uncle of Bahlol Khan, the King of D Lhi, 






founded a rival state which had its capital at Sitpur and included 
the Kin tract, now a part of the Dera Ghizi Kivin District, Kashmor 
near Fatehpur Machka, Janpur and Khin Bela (now in. Khéinpur 
Kardiri) and most of Kardari mee short most of the 
tract now known as the Lamma. is State however was divided 
between the two grandsons of Iskim Khin I, Iskim IL holding 
Sitpar with the northern part and Qisim Khiin the south from 
Umarkot, now in Dera Ghazi Khan, to Kashmor. The rule of this 





SSS 
P 


branch of the Lodis was so harsh and oppressive that the succe 3 
of Iskim Khin I acquired the title of Nabar or wolf. 


The role of the Nihars endured with some vicissitudes till 


1700 A.D. Under Babar they mdeed lost their independence and 


they paid tribute to Akbar,°" but ney remained in possession of 
their State. In 887 H. however Haji Khiin, chief of the Mirrini 


fman of the Baloch, conquered a large part of their territory and 


founded Dera Ghazi Kbin. Still the Nahars retained the territories 


on both banks of the Panjnad and Indus, now in Kardiris Abmadpur 
Fast and Khénpur of the modorn State, till the 18th century, but 


they were further deprived of a considerable territory by | haikh — 


Riju, the deputy of Nadir Shih, who founded Rajanpur. 


During this period anarchy prevailed in Sind, the north and 
north-west of which country was held mainly by the Sammas up 
to 1521 A. D., as atte described, while m the south Amir 
Fateh-ullah Khin also cal 


from Réja Dallu, the ruler of Alor and Bahmandbéd, and named 
his conquered territory Qabir Bela. | 


‘Towards the close of this period a new power arose in Sind. 
Shih Beg Arghan having been driven from Qandhir by Babar 
+n 028 H.™ invaded lower or southern Sind, took Siwi in 1514, 
‘hatha in 1521 A.D. and made Bhakkar, which he strongly 
fortified, his capital, after totally defeating the Sammés in a 
pitched battle. On his death in 1625 A. D. his son Shih Husain 
sneeeeded him and his general Baba Ahmad plundered Derdwar, the 
country round Bhutta Wihan and the tract which now forms 
Kirdirt Sédiqibid. In revenge the Dahrs, aided by the Baloch, 
sacked Sewrai (modern Sarwihi) im the Arghin kingdom whereupon 
7 Ss = -_ = . —-- —-- —<<—$ $$ —_—_———" 
th Many guncdas granted by the Nahars are still beld by families of the Déhr and 
Chachar tribes, and ly the Sayyids of Janpor in Kardarias Khanpor and Sidiqabad, 


which prove that these tracts were once held by the Nahars, Their name is possibly 
preserved in Nuhrwili, a village in Gnhawalpur Kardari. : 

i} Nahar families in Khinpur Kardari still preserve seala engraved with the 
names of the Mughal emperors above, and the Nahar riders below. 

(84) Briggs LI, p. 47. 





ed Thall Khim Abbasi, the ancestor of 
the Abdssi Davidpotris, acquired the i/dqa of Bhangir by conquest 


# 
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Further by way of reprisal for a raid by the people of Fatehpur 
and Deriwar and the Baloches of Sewrai in which a number of Sb: 
Husain’s camels had been stolen, the Biba pillaged those three 
‘towns, but on his return he was attacked by the Baloch near 
Sewrai and received a wound from the effects of which he died 
at Matila, now Mirpur in the Sukkar District. 


Shih Husain retaliated by sending fresh forees which devastated 
the whole country up to Mas Mubirak and on the Baloch sub- 
mitting to his rule the Arghtn frontier was extended to hutta 
Wiahan. Soon after this Shih Husain married a daughter of the 
Khalifa Nizim-ud-din, Bébar’s minister, which brought him into 
alliance with that emperor then engaged in subjugating the Punjab. 
Babar invited Shih Husain to occupy Multan us B marching alon 

the bank of the Indus, by the route which Chach and Muhamma 

Tbn Qésim had taken centuries before him, the Arghtin advaneed on 
Sewrai, which the Baloch abandoned and took refuge in Uch. 
Having destroyed the fort at Sewrai Shih Husain advanced to 
Mau Mubdrak, devastating the country and massacring all the 
inhabitants who fell into his hands. From Mau he proceeded to 
Lar, whose chief Nanda, the Dihr, submitted, and thence to Uch 
where he defeated the combined forces of the Baloches and Langihs 
though they greatly outnumbered the invaders. He then occupied 
Uch whose inhabitants were terrified by the sight of their leaders’ 
heads borne on the lances of the Arghtin cavalry and made but a 
faint resistange. All the Baloches and Langihs found in Uch were 
put to the sword, and the massacre and pillage of the town was 
only stopped at the intercession of the Sayyids. The fortifications 
of Uch were destroyed and having thus made the place defenceless 
Shih Husain advanced on Multén. On hearing this Mahmad Shah, 
the king of Multén, deputed one Shaikh Bahi-ud-din Qoraishi with 
Mauliné Bahlol to wait upon Shih Husain and remonstrate against 
his further advance. Husain however replied that he was commis- 
sioned by Babar the Pédshah and also desired to visit the shrine of 
Shaikh Bahi-ud-din Zakarfya, and continued his advance.’ Multan 
fell after a long siege and Shih Husain placing Khwaja Shams- 
nd-din, one of his amirs, in charge of the fort and nominating 
Lashkar Khin Langih, the deserter, his deputy, returned to 
Thatths, whereupon Lashkar Khiin expelled Shams-nd-din and 
assumed the title of governor.™ ‘To assure bis northern frontier 
Shih Husain rebuilt the walls of Uch and left a considerable 
garrison in the place. He himself intended to return to Sind, but 
learning that a vast treasure was concealed in the fort of Deriwar 
he summoned Ghizi Khin who held it for the Raji of Jaisalmer 











(87) Briggw, ILL, p. oy, | =F 

() 1h mouths according to one account, Briggs ILI, p. 435, ‘some months 
according ta one Mauland Sadulla of Lahore, who was present. Fbid, p 399. 

() So Farishta, Briggs ILL, p, 400, quoting the eye-witness. But Farishta 10 
bis history of Husain Arghin says the inbabitancs rebelled and made one Shamsber 
Khan governor, and that he expelled Shams-ud-din, did, p 436. In any event 
Shih Husain waa too weak or unwalling for some reason to punish this revolt. 


CHAP. I, B. 
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betray his trust and Shib Husain marched on Derdwar, sending in 
advance a force under Sambal Khin to seek a place for the main 
army to encamp. The scarcity of water compelled that leader to 
sink 300 wells in the Hakra, and the army was thereby able to lay 
siege to the place and destroy the walls by mines, but eventually 
it was carried by assault, the Arghiins placing their shields on thar 
heads and scaling the walls sword im ries) Its defenders were 
put to the sword and the treasure found in the place divided be- 
tween the king and his army. 


The emperor Babar died in 937 H. leaving bis son Kamin, 
governor of Kabul and Qandhaér, and Humiyiin, Babar’s eldest son 
and successor, further relinquished the Punjab anc. the country on 
the Indus to Kamran, whose deputies governed Multdin till his 
death im 1535. Meanwhile in 947 H. the emperor Humiytin had 
been entirely dispossessed of his territories by Sher Shih Siri and 
turned his a ts to Sind, then under Husain Arghin, hoping to 
find support in that territory, once subject to Deli, Humaytn 
encamped near Uch, but Bakhshwi Langih who was governor of 
Multan under Husain Langaih refused to permit him to enter the 
town or to interview him im person, though he supplied bim with 
boats to cross the Indus. For two and-a-half years, from 947 to 
949 H. Humiyitin remained in Sind vainly negotiating with Husain 
Arghiin, who played off Mirza Yadgir, Nasir Humiytin’s uncle, 

gainst bim. In the Moharram of 949 4H. he marched to 
Uch, and thence vid Deriwar and Warsalpur to Phalodf 
intending to enter the Marwar territory, but fearing treachery, 
took refuge in Amrkot where Akbar was born. Humiytin thence 








“i fled to Qandhir. Thereafter Shih Husain entered into a close 
* "alliance with Kiimrin to whom he gave a tangs in marriage. 


Nine years later in 966 H. Husain died and the Arghiin dynasty 
became extinct.” After the death of Husam Arghiin Sind was 
divided between two of his governors, Mahmdd and Mirza Isa 
Tarkhin, the latter of whom held Bhakkar, but after Akbar’s 
accession to the throne of Delhi his generals Muhib Ali and Mujahid 
ees © from Mahmdd and its territory was annexed to Multin 
in 982 H. 


After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A. D., the Hans tribe, 
whose seats were at Malki Hans and Shafi Hans, now in the 
Montgomery District, took possession of the Dhaddar ildéga in the 
west of Kardirf Khairpur-Kast. The Lakhwera sept of the Joyis 
under Salim Khan and his son Farid Kluin held on lease from the 
governor of Multin the whole of the Kathala z/éga, and the 
Wattis and other tribes of the Ubbba paid revenue to them.. Ther 
also established their overlordship over the Bhattis, and over the 
Dhaddis of Umarpur (now in the Montgomery District). But as 
Salim Khan and his son ruled oppressively the former was arrested 
and sent to Delhi, and his village of Salimgarh, now Mitrf Shaug 


(8) Briggs, III, p. 437. 
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Shih was levelled to the g 
in revolt and is said to have fought twenty-one engagements with 
the Mughal governors of Multin, bat he eventually submitted, 
and paid tribute to them for his estate of Shahr Farid. During 
these troubles the Dhuddfs rose to considerable power, and took 
possession of a large part of the Ubbhi where many legends are still 








told of the wars waged by them. 


Before the Diidpotris rose to power the territory which forms 
the modern State of Bahiwalpur was held as described below :— 

I, A large part of Kirdiri Sidiqibdd and some part of 
Khinpur Krrdari was held by Nir ri sal 
Kalhora, also called Khudiydr Kbin. 

2. The forts of Winjhrot, Bhimwar, Deriwar, Marot, and 
the country round the two latter, with most of the 
southern parts of Kirddris Sidiqibid and Khinpur 

3. Uch was as ecperne® of Multin but the Bukhdri and 
Gilani Makhdims exercised a secular authority which 
was strengthened by their spiritual sanctity. 

4, A large part of the Bahiwalpur Kiardirf and a part of 
the Ubbha was under the governor of Multin. _ 

®, The tléga of Shabr Farid was ruled by Farid Khan I 
Lakhwera. 

6. At the close of the 17th century most of the Watts of 
Minchinabad paid tribute direct to the court of Delhi, 
but some were subject to the ruler of Shahr Farid. 

7. The forts of Wallhar, Philré, Antpgarh with the 
adjacent territory, were held by the Raji of Bikaner, 
Zoriwar Singh. 

Tue Anpast DAtprorras. 

The history of the Daddpotris seeks to connect itself with one 
of the most curious and interesting episodes of Indian history, and 
gives a highly circumstantial and intrinsically not improbable expla- 
nation of the title Abbési. In 1343 (744 H.) Muhammad Ibn 
Tughlaq, king of Delhi, considermg that no king or prince could 
exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalifa of the race 
of Abbas,and that every king who had or should herea fter reign, with- 
out such confirmation had been or would be overpowered, solicited 
and received a diploma of investiture from the Khalifa of Egypt. 
His suecessor the enlightened Firoz Shah [IT was similarly invested 
in 1856." After the death of Al Mustansir-billih his descendants 
for four generations from Sultin Yasin to Shih Muzammil remained 
in Egypt, but the latter’s son Suitin Ahmad IT left that enby 
between 1366 and 1370_A. D. in the reign of Abu-l-Fath al M ‘utazid- 
billih Abu Bakr the sixth Abbdsside Khalifa of Egypt and came to 
- ae F it all). eee, ech: hapa 

(3) Do, IV, p- 8. 
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‘HAP. 1B. Sindh by way of Kich and Mekrin hoping to find supporters at 
History. tbe court of Delhi 

In the Bhangér territory a Hindu R#ji, Rai Dhorang Séhta 
attempted to check his progress, but eventually submitted and gave 
him a third of his territory, with his daughter in marriage, and the 
earlier Arab immigrants acknowledged his authority. Amir Ahmad 
Khan II constructed canals and sank wells in bis new principality. 
He was Sueceeded by his con Abt Nasir or Amir Ibn who sueceeded 
in defeating Rai Jhakri, theson of Rai Dhorang and his ally Rai 
| Lakh Sammé, ruler of Kot Kingra. On the death of Abi Nasir, 
Abaat Qihie Abdul Qthir succeeded him. He conquered the fort of Pirkar from 
or O&4hir Gauhar Khan, who submitted and gave him his daughter in 
Ehin, marriage. The fort was accordingly restored to him but Qihir 
appointed a mutamid to collect the revenue of the conquered territory, 
Abdul Qihir was succeeded by Amir Sikandar or Sangrasi Khan, 
Khin, during whose reign there were no conflicts with the noighbouring 
Amir Fath- Seeing the rising power of the Abbési Amirs, the neighbouring 
nlléh Khssor kings and rulers became jealous of them, and on the death of Amire 
Sikandar Khén, Réjé Dalld Wattd, ruler of Rowar and Bahmanibid, 
attacked the Amir Fath-ullih Khan while he was still a minor and 
caused a formidable rebellion of the Sihta tribe, his subjects. Amir 
Fath-ull4h Khan was obliged to abandon Bhangir and eventually 
established himself with his subjects in the delta, which was in the 
possession of the Gujjars who submitted without resistance. To 
this new possession he gave the name of Qihir Bela to preserve his 

ancestor's memory, overcoming the hill tribes who opposed him. 
Amir Baha- Amir Bahdullah Khiin, son of Fath-ulla Khin, further en- 
link Khe. Jarged his dominions. The Sihta and Semmi tribes of Bhangir, 
who had revolted presented themselves before him in Qibir Bela 
and returned to their allegiance. After is death, the kingdom 
Amir of Qdbir Bela devolved upon his son Amir Muhammad Channi 
Muborran, Khan, and in his reign Sindh was wrested from the Tarkhin 
dynasty and annexed to the Mughal empire under Akbar. When 
bare Munid, the son of that emperor, came to Multin, he 
issued firmdns to the chiefs and Zamindirs to attend and do 
homage there. Neither the Tarkhins nor the Arghins had 
ever had possession of the whole of Sindh and various parts of 
southern and western Sindh had been ruled by local chiefs, always 
at war with, and jealous of one another. Accordingly each of them 
offered valuable presents to Prince Murid in order to out-bid his 
rivals. When the Prince learnt the noble origin of Amir Channf 
Khin’s family and bis personal qualities he conferred on him the 
title of Panjhazdrt and directed that the revenue of the ildga from 
Ubaura to Lahori Bandar should be collected by him on behalf of 
the Delhi Government. He was also granted a large jdgir and at 
the Prince’s bidding took up his abode in Siwistin and founded a 
new town which he named Jhankir Bizir or Chakdra Béair. 
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Besides other tribes, the tribes of Siwistin, the Koreja, Sahti, Chhina, CHAP. 1, B 


Abra, and others, became his subjects and after a prosperous reign —; 
he died at the age of 150 Vein tro sons, Mubammad Mabdt pars 
Khin and Dééd Khiin. On his death-bed Mubammad Channf Khéw ydngiuna 
made a will directing that the dastdr-i-amarat or turban of govern. Chanui Khén, 
ment should be placed on the head of Amir-zida Mubammad Mahdi 
Klin and that the Hamiil Sharff or holy Qorin and the tasbih or 
rosary (sacred relics) which had been in the possession of the family 
since the time of the Caliphs should be given to Diidd Khin. 
Muhammad Mahdi Khin died after a short reign, and on his 

death disputes arose as to the succession with the result that the 
Abbési power was greatly diminished. The two claimants to the 
throne were Kalhora, son of Mubammad Mahdi Khin and Amfr 
Ditid Khin. The Arab tribes sided with the latter and those of 
sind with the former. Ultimately Amir Did Khin was foreed 
by circumstances to withdraw bis claim, and abandoning the throne 
to Kalbora he went with his followers to Wadera Jhangi Khin, 
the owner of Shahr Wanji, where he founded villages and took to 
agriculture. ‘ 

Thus the Abbisis became divided into two branches, the de- 
scendants of Kalbori,.who became known as the Kalhoris and long 
ruled over Sind, and those of Did Khan afterwards called the 
Ditidpotris who founded the Bahiwalpur State. These branches 
remained at feud with each other fora very long period as will be 
shown in due course. 





Did Khin, who held a considerable tract of country, was  Amfr téda 
sueceeded in turn by Mahmdd Khin, Muhammad Khiin I and Amir E44. 
Datd Khan Il, Inthe meantime the nombers of the Abbisis and 

their kin had so multiplied that they were compelled to seize a larger 

tract of country and the separation of the Kalhoris and Dididpotris 

was finally effected in the time of Did Khin HW. Amir Sabh Mnu- 

hammad, son of Chandar Khin and grandson of Ditid Khin I, was a 
well-intentioned ruler and was recognized as their chief by the 
Ditidpotris and other Abbisis. Silih Khin was succeeded by 

Haibat Khan and the latter by Amir Bhakkar Klin I. 


By the time of Amir Bhakkar Khan I the Abhisi Diddpotris 
had spread beyond the limits of Shahr Wanji and his son Babddur 
Khan I with the object of increasing the number of his followers and 
on account of the growing strength of his tribe left Wanji and moved 
to the town of Mawah, the Zamindirs of which submitted to him, 
and for the next three or four generations the Abbisi Cliefs r'e- 
mained in their new settlement. Bahidur Khin I was succeeded 
by Bhakkar Khin I, and the latter by Muhammad Khin IT in 
the headship of the family, 

On the death of Muhammad Khién TI, Arab Khiin, who had = guse vires 
abandoned the world, of his own free will placed the dastdr-i-amdraz Shin, 


CHAP. 1B. 


Amir Baha- 
dur Khan, 
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on the head of his younger brother Ffroz Khin or Pirnj Khin 
and to him the Abbisi Diddpotris paid homage. Since then the 
chieftainship has heen held by his descendants. Firoz Khan settled 
in the Tardi i/dga. The Abra and Chinna tribes held him in great 
reverence, He had many sons cf whom Bahidur Khin II was the 
eldest. Bahidur Khin abandoned Tarii and settled in Bhakkar, 
acquiring a large area on the banks of the Indus from Mirza Khan, 
who beld Sind under the emperor Alamgir, as an indm. He founded 
the town of Shikirpur, still a flourishing town in Sind, and in its 
territory the canal and dam of Punntin Khin, built by and named 
after a nephew of Bahidur Khin, are still known by that name, 


Meanwhile Nasir Muhammed Kalhora had collected a larg 
force and made a sudden attack on Bhakkar and Siwistdin poe 
several officials to the sword. Nawib Mirza Khin, governor ¢ 
Sind, opposed him but unsuccessfully, and it was not until Prince 
Muhammad Muizz-nd-din, the governor of Multin, under orders 
from Aurangzeb marched a large army against him that be was 
taken prisoner and sent to Delhi whence he escaped and sought 
refuge with Amir Babidur Kbin. Mahr Karimdinna, Rais of 
Lakhi, also attacked Shikirpur but returned discomfitted, and the 
Ditdpotnis in revenge seized Lakhi and sacked it contmmng to 
make raids on his territory every now and then. Amir Bahadur 
Khiin had not reaped the full fruits of his conquests when he died 
and was succeeded by his son Muhammad Mubirak Khin I. 


Bakhtiyiér Khan, son of Mirza Khin, had greatly oppressed 
his subjects during his father’s lifetime, and on his death the whole 
country rose against Bakhtiyir Khén, compelling him to seek a 
refuge with Bahidur Khin who on account of their old friendship 
granted him lands whereon he socn after built Bakbtryarpur. 
Bakhtiydr Khiin was appointed Muhajfiz Darra, or Warden of 
the Siwi and other passes by the emperor of Delhi and being jealous 
of the rising power of the Abbisi Diddpotris and forgetful of 
Muhammad Mubirak Khin’s generous conduct towards him he 
began to harass them. The Diddpotris thinking it inadvisable 
to take up arms repaired for a time to Tathi Miran Shih where 
they built a stronghold and there sanguinary battles took place 
between Muhammad Mubiérak and the Dahrs and subsequently 
with Sayyid Arzan Shih, Rais of the Mirin Shih tldga who was 
incited by Gakhtiyir Khin to make war on the Amir. Harassed 
by the aggressions of Bakhtiyir Khiin, Amir Muhammad Mubiérak 
Khin complained against him to Prince Muizz-ud-din at Multin 
and urged him to dismiss Bakhtiydér Khiin from the governorship 
of Sind, but this request was not granted. Meanwhile when the 
Amir was at Multin with 800 picked Abbasi soldiers, Ghazi Khiin 
Murrani, governor of Dera Ghizi Kin, raised the standard of revolt 
and would certainly have defeated Prince Muizz-ud-din hed not the 
Amir with his men reached the field in time. With their help the 
Prince defeated the rebels. The Mirrinis had attacked the priva 
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tents of the Prince but W the courage of Sanjar Khin Pirjini the CHAP. 1. 
women were rescued, These services won the Prince’s heart and ho _yistory, 
now treated the Abbisis with due honour and respect. Muhammad 
Khin took the opportunity to again urge the deposition of Bakhtiydr 
Khan and to this the Prince agreed. Accordingly, the Prince aceom- 
panied by Muhammad Mulxirak Khin invaded Shiktirpur and en- je50 4 p 
countered Bakhtiyir Khiin who was slain by Sanjar Khan Pirjini. oy 
By the Prince’s order Bakhtiydr Kliin’s body was cut into four 
pieces, one being sent to Bakhtiyirpur, another to Khairpur, a 
‘third to Shikirpur, and the fourth to Bhakkar, where they were 
exposed on the gates of those towns." 
The Prince entered Shikirpur in great pomp, and after bestow- 
ing rewards on Muhammad Mubirak Khiin and cther Abbisis 
granted them Shikirpur, Bakhtiydrpur and Klninpur in jadgir and 
also entrusted to them the superintendence of the fort and district 
of Bhakkar.' . 
| These jagirs they enjoyed for many years, but at last the 
Kalhoris envious of their prosperity again commenced war. It will 
not be out of place to give an account of the Kalhoras here, 


After the death of Kalhort Khin the Kalhoris gradually 
decreased in power, and for a considerable period remained in 
obscurity. In 818 H. Adam Muhammad Kalhori acqmred power 
and éven fought against the imperial officials. On his death the 
Kalhoris again sank into obscurity bot Ilyis Muhammad, his 
randson, gained a great reputation for asceticism and mysticism 
tasaieuf) and made many disciples. His son, Nasir Muhammad 
surpassed his father and was revered by all classes. His son, again, 
| Yr Muhammad Kalhori, a contemporary of Amir Muhammad 
Mabirak Khin, acquired extraordinary political influence in Sind, 
but having attempted to wrest some parts of that country from 
Muizz-ud-din he was compelled on that Prince's arrival at Shikdrpur 
to flee to the Cholistin. After the Prince's departure from Shiki rpur 
Yar Muhammad returned to his territories, and finding it impossible 
to establish a separate kingdom in the face of the combined powers 
of the Delhi emperor and the Abbési Ditdpotris he sent valuable 
presents and large sums as tribute to Delhi and thus secured 
the title of Khudiyir Khin, After his receipt of this title Yar 





) According to the Tazkarat-ul-Malhik Bakhtiyar's death occurred in January 1119 
©) The succession of Shah Alam gave peare tothe Empire fur three or four years, 
but when Muizz-ud-din deposed him and ascended the throne as Jahindar Shih only to 
bo in torn deposed a few months later by Farrukh Siyar, confusion again ensoed, 
The Sayyid Abdulla Khan Babra became Subahdde of Multan and Thetha, but exer 
cised his authority by deputy and in 1714 Ajit Singh, the RAjpdt, and the Emperor's 
soti-in-law became Subsahdar of Thatha but te norer weut there, aud ths enabled the 
Latis to aequire considerable power, p. 621. =i : 
Ho was also appointed a mansahddir of the Empire, and in 1736-7 received 
waned: Wes the Province of Thatha with the southern part of Bhakkar, 
_ _Aeeverty coils Khudiydr Khan the head of the Latis called by some the Duadainn 
Latian or Dudai Latis, a dat sopt, whose ancestora Were Darweshes and ara uf 
the Sayyid Muhammad, « noted Mubammadan teacher of Janpur in (Kbénpur 
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CHAP-1,B- Muhammad became still more aggressive and began toencroach on ,_ 
History. his neighbour's territories. He also fought a pitched battle with the 
Amir Muhammad Mubirak Khén at Shikdrpur, but subsequently — 
peace was concluded between them. . 


Tn 1718 A. D. Yar Muhammad Kalhora died, and in 1719 his 
son, Ndr Muhammad Kalbord ascended the throne. He ra fe 
every device t6 wrest Shikdérpur from Muhammad Mubdrak but 
without success. In 1723 A. D., however, the latter abdicated m 
favour of his son Sadiq Muhammad Kluin and celebrated the occasion 
by a feast to which he invited all the Abbisis. r 

Nir Muhammad Kalhoré sought to take advantage of this 
opportunity and collecting about 60,000 men horse and foot, he 
advanced to Larkind with the intention of attacking Shikdrpur, 
but on being informed of the preparations which the Abbdsis were 
making to meet him he abandoned his design. Nevertheless he soon 
after advanced suddenly on Shikirpur and vested it for six months, 
but a treaty was eventually made by which the besieged agreed to 
transfer half the revenue of Shikirpur and Khinpur to Ndr Mubam- 
mad and peace having thus been concluded the siege was raised. 


Six months later Nir Muhammad Kalhora again placed a large 
army under Fateh Khan Kalhoré who invested Shikérpur. Numbers 
were killed on both sides, but at last the besiegers were compelled 
to raise the siege. Yet only nine months later Nir Muhammad 
Kalhor4 once more despatched a formidable army under his brother 
Muhammad Khin Kalhori, but the Abbisi Diudpotris comme out 
of Shikiérpur gave him battle and he was utterly defeated. Tho 
victors returned with all their booty. These defeats exasperated 

| Nir Muhammad Kalbord and be ordered all his troops to muster at 

76 A.D. Ehudibid. For the fifth time, in 1139 H., atthe head ofa very 
large force, he marched on Shikérpur in person. But shortly before 
this Muhammad Mubirak Khin had died and Sidiq Mubammad 
Khin now on the throne, findmg himself unable to withstand the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy, abandoned Shikirpur and re- 
paired to the fort of Khinpur which he greatly strengthened. Nur 
Muhammad entered Shikirpur without opposition, and while he 
himself remained there, sent a force in pursuit of Amir Sadiq 
Muhammad Mubirak Khin who, thinking it inadvisable to meet so 


Kirdéri). He also derives Lati from the Hindui lat signifying tangle or clotted hair, 
bot General Haig moro plausibly derives it from fala Sindhi word meaning * club.” 
One of the Dudas ancestors, Harmas, took op his abode with the Abrahs, na tribe 
which bad from ancient times been petty rulers of o tract in Sind, aod having 
married a daughter ot the tribe he was assigned a part of ite territory and gradually 
became its chief, His descendant Shaikh Nasir acquired still greater wathority 
over the Abrahs, and after his death Din Muhamed: his son, assumed suthorit 
over the ports af Upper Sind tobobited by the tribe towards the end of Alamgirs 
reign, Din Muhammad did not present himself before Prince Moise-ud-dfn until 
he had received o swfe-conduct written ina Qorin, under which he visited the 
Prince, but was detained, a force being sent to bring in the rest of the Latis. Yar 
Mubamnmd, his mi ounger brother, however, took refuge in the hilla and repulsed 
_ the force and the Prince returned, keeping Din Muhammad in captivity, to Multén. 
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large a force, vacated Khinpur and went with bis tribe to Bet- 
Dab now in the Dera Gliizi Khin District, which was a_ fertile 
island in the Indus. A detachment was sent in pursuit by the 
Kalhora chief, but routed with great loss, many being drowned in 
the river, and only a few escaped to Khuda-ibid. 
We have now reached that period in the history of the Abbisis 
when the modern history of the Bahiwalpur State begins to 
emerge. As already described at the time of their advent it was 
i ae up into several petty States and it remains to deseribe how 
sy subdued these States and welded them into a united kingdom. 
Amir Sidiq Muhammad Khin I, on being mvited by the 
Bokhiri and Gilfim Makhbditims of Uch, left Bet-Dabli, and came to 
Ueh. Shortly after in 1141 H., he received the i/ldga of Chaudhari 
in jégir from Nawab Hayit-ullah Khdén, Subedér cf Multén. In 
this i/dga he effected many improvements and laid the foundations 
of Allahabad, now a wealthy and populous town, three miles from 
the town of Chaudhari. In 1145 H. at the instance of Hayatulla 
Khan he attacked Farid Khin Lakhweri who was plundering the 
surrounding country, and having defeated him received as his 
reward a sanad conferring on him the government of the Shahr 
Farid idaga. In 1146 H. he also wrested the fort of Deriwar from 
Riwal Akhi Singh, 

In 1152 Nidir Shih invaded the Derijit by the Bangash ronte, 
and all the chiefs on his way tendered allegiance to him. The Amir 
went to meet him at Dera Ghiz: Khin and was granted by him the 
title of Nawib. Onthe Shih’s mvading Sindh, Khudiyir Khin 
Kalhoré fled to Guzerit, but was taken prisoner at Umarkot. Nadir 
however released him on the 20th Ailhijj 1152 H., and partitioned 
Sind among the following chiefs :— 

To Khuditydr Khin Lati Abbisi—Tattha and other mahals 
of Sind, with the title of Shih Quli Khan. 

To Amir Sidiq Muhammad Khin—Shikarpur, pargana Lar- 
kina, Siwistén, Chhatar, together with the wagds of Chaudhan, 
Deriwar, etc., now in the Babiwalpur State. 


To Muhabbat Khan—the western part of Sind adjoining 
Balochistdn. “No sooner however bad Nadir Shih left Sid than 
Khudéyir Khén Kalhori thinking that he was engrossed in distant 
conquest resolved to attack Shikirpur, and on the 10th of Rabi-ul- 
Awwal 1159 H., he laid siege to it, After a stubborn contest Amir 
Sidiq Muhammad Khin was killed, 
~ The possessions of Sidiq Muhammad Khan and the other 
Daidpotra chiefs now were as follows :—Prior to Nidir’s invasion 
they ad. held Chaudhari with Allibibid and Fort Deriwar with 
ther dependencies: and after it they had held the wage of Shikir- 
pur granted them by Niidir in 1759 A. D., but seized by the 
Kalhordés on Siidiq Muhammad Kbin’s death ; they also held Goth 
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Jhori( now in Sédiqibid Kardéri, Khairpur(®) Tanwinwilt, and 


Shabr Farid with its dependencies. Thus under Sadiq Mubammad fos 


Khin the Daadpotris bell tt the country between Goth Jhord and 
Shahr Farid, a tract about 200 miles in length, 


Sidiq Muhammad Khiin I left three sons Muhammad Bahéwal 


Khan, Mubérak Khan, and Fateh Khin, of whom the first named 


was elected by the tribe and placed on the throne. He was the 
second Nawab, and under the title of Nawib Muhammad Bahiwal 
Khin I ascended the throne on the Ist of Rabi-us-Sani ats Be Pes 
Ho was successful to a great extent in organizing and re-popul 

both his old and new possessions, but his enemies Wadera _ shee 





mad Khén Kehrini, Bahidur Khiin Halini and others were jealous 


of bis det 5 and induced Séhibzida Mubérak Khin to seen 
but before the opposing forces, which Jay in the vicinity of Lil 
Sohinra, had actually come to blows the Sihibzida tendered his 
submission. Upon this the Diidpotri rebels fled to the west of 
the State, where Ali Murid Khiin Pirjini became almost independ- 
ent and a considerable number of Diidpotris jomed him, 

In 1160 H., Rawal Rai Singh, with the help of Nawib Heryiit- 
wiih Khan, Sabader of Multan, Makhdim Shaikh Raju Rais of 
Sitpur, and Khudayir Kinin Kalhora (Shah Quli Khan) retook 
Deriwar. 

In 1162 H., on the appointment of Diwin Kauri Mal as Suba- 
dar of Multin Tarisdar Khin, the ruler of Dera Ghazi Khin, revolted 
and Mu'in-ud-din, Subadir of Lahore, ordered the Diwin to sup- 


press the outbreak, but he was powerless to effect anything 


single-handed and accordingly solicited help from Mubst 

Bahiwal Khin, This the Nawib afforded and the combined forces 

attacked Dera Ghizi Khin and expelled Janesar Khin. As a 

reward for this assistance the Nawib obtamed from Diwin Kauri 

Mal a pee lease of fafugqa Adam Wahan and in that tract he 
pits the iwal-wih canal. 

During this reign in 1748 A. D. Bahiwalpur was founded and 
several other towns built including Qtimpur, Hisilpur, Taranda 
Ali Murid Khin, Shahbazpur and Muhammadpur Lamma. The 
Nawib also cut a canal, from the Ghiri to Paharhala, now called 
the Khanwah or Nangmi. The Qutbwih was also dug by one son 
of the founder of Ahmadpur East and the Wahi Qidir Dina Khiin 
by another, Muhammad Bahiwal Khiin I died on the 7th of 
Rajb 1163 H. 

Nawab Munammap Mvpanak Kuax, toe tamp Nawan. 
Date of accession,—7ih Rajb 1163 H. (1749 A, D.). 

As Nawib Bahawal Khan had left no issue ho-was sueceeded 

by his brother Mubarak Khin with the unanimons assent of the 





(1) Founded by Jhora in 1157 H. or 1744 re D. 
(3) Founded by Wadera Muhammad Maréf Khén Kebrini in 1154 H. 


i ai 
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Datidpotras. Soon after his accession (1164 H.) the Nawb with 
the aid of Muhammad Marif Khin Wadera of Khairpur, Qtim 
Khin Arbini of Qiimpur and Hisil Khan of Hasilpur wrested 
Marot from Jaisalmir, He also effected conquests north and west 
of the Sutlejand Panjnad. Madwali and its dependencies and Shfhn{ 
Bakri, now in the Muzaffargarh District, were wrested from the 
Nihrs and the Bet Doma Tied from Makhdiim Shaikh Rajd of 
Sitpur in 1164 H. The Nawiib also subdued the country opposite 
the present Kardiri of Minchinibiéd as far as Pikpattan which 
included the Kacbhi i/dga with the villages of Pir Ghani, &c., now 
| in the Montgomery District,mand the ilayas:of Lodhrin and Mailsi, 
including the important towns of Dunydpur and Kahror, now in the 
Multan District, 


of {In 1751 Sardir Jahin Khim, a general of Abmad Shah Abdali, 
attacked Uch, whereupon Nawib Muhammad Mubirak Khéin 
_ garrisoned Maujgarb, Marot and Philra with Déidpotras and 
ordered ail his troops to muster in Khairpur. From Uch, Jahin Khén 
advanced on Bahtwalpur and despatched 8,000 men to Khairpur, 
but in the battle which ensued this foree was defeated and the 
victors pursued it to Lal Sohiinra. Jahin Khin then consented to 
make peace and returned to Multin by the Fatehpur ferry.” 


The Daidpotra chiefs, who were in ill-defined subjection to the 
awib, were also actively engaged in conquest and colonization 
during this reign. Phiilra was re-built by Karm Khan, son of Qitim 
Khin Arbini, Ikhtiyar Khin Mundhini seized Garhi Shédi Khién 

from the Kalhor#és and re-named it after himself. Baliwal Khan 
Pirjini founded Khairpur-Nauranga and cleared the Dajla-néla, a 
eanal dug by Aurangzeb and after him called the Auranga or 
Nanranga-wih. Dingarh fort was founded by Ibrahim, son of Ma’rif 
r Khiin Kehrini, and completed by Khuda Bakhsh Khiin his nephew.” 
; In 1164 H. Muhammadpur Lamma was built by Muhammad 
Khan, grandson of Mundhi Khin Kehrini who also dug the 
Muhammadwiah canal. 
On the Shikirpur boundary Sabzal Khin Kehraini founded 
Sabzal Kot and also dug the Sabzal-wih canal. 
Meanwhile the Nawib had erected the fort of Mubirakpur 
near Shahr Farid to overawe the Joiyas, and six years later he 





(!) Of. Canningham’s History of the Sikhs, pp. 120-2]; al-o Montgomery Gazetteer, p. 39; 
Bidig-ut-Tawirith, p, 170; and Mirdt-i-Daulut-j-Abbasiya, Vol, I, 

2) The exact dato of the inroad of Jahan Khan in not known; Shahimat Ali enya that 
when Ali (Wali) Mohammad Ridin, KRhikwdni was appointed Gorercor of Dera (and 
Moliin) he induced his master Ahmad Shih Abdali to despateh Jahan Khin agninst the 
IMiidpotra territery, Now Ali Muhammad Khan was appointed Governor in 1165 H. (1761 
AD.) eoJabin Kbén's invasion must have taken place about this date, say, in 1751 of 
1751-2, wide Shahamat Ali, page 2. 

(@) The Mirat-i-Daolat-i-Abbisiy a howover says that Dingadh was founded by Fual Ali Khi 
nnd Hahédor Kin Haldia, | | Rusa 

) - (4% Mobérakpur, boiween Bammasatte and Ahmadpar East, was aleo founded by the Nawib 
in this year. 
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attempted to fortify Tada-Wallhar, which had been leased to him 

by Bikiner, but the Raji objected to the proposed fortifications _ 
and a war ensued in which the Nawib was victorious. He then ~~ 


built the fort of Sarddrgarh on the ruins of Wallhar to commemo- 
rate his victory. The Nawib himself also constructed the 
Mubarak-wih, Sardidr-wih, Khin-wih and some smaller canals, 


which are still flowing, in the Lodbrén and Mailsi ildgas. Derawar 


was also restored to him on payment of half its revenue by Rawal 
Rai Singh in 1173 H. and in the same year he took Antpgarh iy 
stratagem from Rijd Gaj Singh of Bikiner who however re-took 
it in the following year. Winjhrot also fell into his hands in 1174, 
It had been repaired in 1757 by Warya Khin Jamnini who began 
levying tolls on caravans, but in 1759 Ali Murid Khan re 
wrested it from him and revolted in the following year. T 
Nawab accordingly seized the fort and annexed its territory, 


Mad-Manthfir was founded in 1763 by Manthir Nihéni in 
Sédiqibid Kirdiri and Bhimwar was taken by Ikhtiyir Khan 
Mundhiini, who had corrupted the garrison of Réwal Malraj of 
Jaisalmir, and renamed Iskimgarh. In 1761 Ghulém Shih Kalhora 
invaded the State im resentment at-its having afforded an asylum 
to his brother Atar Khin whom he had ousted from Sind. Gbulim 
Shih advanced as far as Garhi Ikhtiyir Khén, but returned to his 
own country on its being agreed that Atar Khin should be made 
over to him. 

Meanwhile the Bhangi Sikhs were becoming alarmed at the 
ae power of the Diidpotras, andin 1766, Jhanda Singh, Ganda 
Singh and Hari Singh invaded the Nawib’s trans-Sutlej territories, 
but after an indecisive action Pakpattan was fixed as the boundary 
between the two States.” Five years later the Sikhs under Ganda 
Singh and Majja. Singh invaded the Multdn territory and extended 
their raids into the Davidpotra country on the right bank of the 
Ghara, The Détidpotras, under Sahibsida Jafar Khin (subse- 
quently Nawab Bahiwal Khan IT), met the enemy near Kahror; 
when Majja Singh was killed and the Sikhs abandoned the field. 


In the time of Mubammad Mubirak Khiin the State prospered 
considerably but 1t must be remembered that though he was the titular 
Nawib of the whole State yet he was not its absolute ruler, for the 
tracts held by the Pirjani, Kehrini, Arbini, Halini, Mundbéni, 
Martifinf and other Khins were ruled by them independently. 
The State was in fact a confederation of several petty principalities, 
each of whose rulers enjoyed administrative as well as proprietary 
rights, under the nominal headship of the Nawab. | 


Muhammad Mubirak Khin after ruling successfully for 24 
years, died childless on the 3rd of Rabi-ul-Awwal 1186 H. 





Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, pp. 120-21; Shaluimat Ali, p. 62. 
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Nawas Monamuap Banawat Kuan U, ran rourrs Nawan, 
Date of accession ~—4th Rabi-us-Scin ', 1186 Hijri (1772 A. D,) 


Nawib Mubirak Khin was succoeded by J’afar Khan, son of his 
brother Fateh Khan, who had been born on the very day that 
news of the death of Nir Muhammad Kalhori, the Nawdb’s most 
formidable enemy, reached the State. This coincidence was deemed 
to render his birth so auspicious that he was adopted by the 
Nawab and although Fateh Khiin had survived his brother, the 
Diidpotra brotherhood elected J’afar Khin to the throne instead of 
bis father. He was then aged 20 and assumed the title of 
Mubammad Baliiwal Khin I. 
ee 


In 1771 A. D, Jhanda Singh attempted the conquest of Multin, 


and when Haji Sharif Beg Tugld, the Stibadir, asked for aid from 


Bahiwalpur, the Dividpotra forces advanced to Multin and repulsed 
the Sikhs. In the following year, however, Ganda Singh Bhangi 


- wrested Multén from Haji Sharif and five years later Shoji Khan, 





the governor of Shujdbid, sought tho Nawnb’s‘aid in its recovery. 
The Nawab accordingly led a force to Shujibad, whence he advancing 


with Shuji Khan invested Multin. After a siege Of 23 days the 
allies entered the place on the 8th of Zilhijj, put all the Bhangis to 


‘the sword and plundered the town. ‘The Datidpotra forces then 


returned to Babiwalpur, but as the Bhangis shortly after reccived 


Teimforcements from Lahore, the Nawib was unable to retain 


Multan. 


— 4n 1195 H. Shah Alam II, King of Delhi, sent Sayyid Kizim Ali 
Khan Bara to the Nawab with a firmmin, authorizing him to administer 
the Kachhi, and valuable ;hillats ; conferring on him the title of 
*Rukn-nd-Daula, Nusrat-i-Jang, Hiifiz-ul-Mulk,"”” 


The Nawab was able to enlarge his territories by judicious 
matrimonial alliances. He received Khairpur-Nauranga (with the 
Nauranga-wih) with the daughter of Khair Mubammad Kbin 
Pirjani and Spree East (with the Qutb-wih) as the dower of 
the daughter of Muhabbat Kliin, son of Ahmad Klin Pirjini. He 
also seized pargana Jatoi® (now in the Muzaffargarh Lhistrict) 
appointing Suhrib Khin Mahr as its Kardir, and in 1790 the 
Totus, which had till that year met the Chenib at Uch, changed its 
course to the west and began to flow in its present bed. By this 





_ ebange the southern part of the present Muzaffargarh District was 
_ exposed to the aggressions of the Nawiib and he was enabled to 


wrest the villages of Alipur, Shahr Sultén, Sitpur and Khairpur 
from the Makhdiims of Sitpur. J'ulifgas Arain, Kinjhir, Khoran, 











5 e As o- | 
(1) Lis, * pillar of the empire; victorious in battle ; protector of the country," 

(2) Tho euthor of the Tdrikh-i-Murdd, Vol. 111, p, 400, eave that th: pergena in qoeation 

wes leased from the governor of Dera Ghazi Khan, but thie does not seem to be correct, Ihe 


tradition obey tel atlas ate from the Makhddms of Sitpur,s fact corroborated by the 


Musafargarh Gazetteer, 
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CHAP.1.B. Mahra, Seri and Tarand, which form the south-western part of the 
History, present Muzaffargarh Tahsil, were also conquered by the Nawab 

| from the governor of Dera Ghiizi Khin, between 1790 and 1800 A. D. 
With the ildqa of Tahsil sipee they were known as the Kachhi- 

Janibi (or Southern Kachhi), the northern portion, called the 

Shiméli Kachhi, being in the possession of the Nawibs of the Thal. 


1783 A. D, Tn 1198 H. the Nawib repaired and enlarged the fort of Winjhrot 
and in the same year erected a fort 24 kos south of Derawur which 
he called Khingarh, ordering that merchandise, which used to be 
exported from the State vid Maujgarh, should thenceforward be 
sent vit Khingarh. 


1784.A. D, In 1784 he conquered the village of Shidini (mow in the 
Khin Bela peshkdri) from Haji Ikhtiyar Khan, 


As to conquests and colonization made by the other scions of 
the Diidpotra family during this reign see Chap. IV, and the 
Daiidpotraa in Sec. C. of this Chapter. 


1785 A. D. In 1200 H. Timtir Shth sent Sardiir Madad Khin Durrini to 
subdue Sind, but Abd-un-Nabi Kalhoré, Nur Muhammad Khén 
M’arifini, Khuda Bakhsh Khin and other Rafses of Khairput 
persuaded him to lead his force against Bahitwalpur. The Nawab 
accordingly garrisoned Deriwar and with the aid of the Arbéinis, 
Ghumranis and other Daddpotfas strengthened the Cholistdn forts. 
On arriving at Bahi#walpur Madad Khan plundered the town and 
levelled its buildings with the ground. He then sent a force against 
Derdwar, but the Nawib despatched troops under Faz] Ali " 
Hakini to meet it and he completely defeated it. Incensed by this 
defeat Madad Khin advanced on Deriwar in person, but returned 
discomfited and went on to Sind. . 


Invasion of Three years later Timir Shih im person visited Khangarh 
Timér Shéh, intending to regulate affairs in Sind. The Mundhani and M’artfam 
King of EB Ty didpotras seized this opportumty to incite him against the Nawab 

1788 A.D. and induced him to occupy rable ce The Nawab, unable to en- 

- counter the powerful Durrini monarch, again abandoned Bahawalpur 
and took refuge in Deriwar, whence he repaired to Sardargarh and 
Winjhrot, ‘Timdr Shih took possession of Derdwar and garrison 
it with a regiment under Shih Muhammad Khin Bédoza, but the 

ised disturbances in Kébul he was compelled to 








Viiranis having rai 
hasten thither, and he had not gone far beyond Dera Ghazi Khan 
when he learnt that the Nawab had overwhelmed the Derawar 
garrison and retaken Baliwalpur. The garrison consisted of 
Afghans of the Pring tribe, which was settled in the Sitpur ilaga 
and the Nawab, having sent 500 boats, captured all their women 
and children, and then advancing on Deraéwar showed them their .- 
wives and children, all of whom he threatened to kill if they did 
not surrender. ‘he garrison in despair made over the fort to the 
Nawib on condition that their families should be restored to them, 


: 
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and in fulfilment of this condition the Nawib allowed them to CHAP. I, 8. 


evacuate the fort and pass through his territory unmolested. 


History. 


Tovasion of 


On returning to Kabul Timiir Shih had taken with him as Neto what 


a hostage the Sihibzida Mubiirak Khiin, and on hearing of the fall 
of Derdwar he not only refrained from injuring him but conferred 
on him the title of Sarbuland Khin and loaded him with favours, 

ranting him the State of Bahiwalpur by a firmdn, By this policy 

‘imir hoped to set the prince against his father and thus weaken 
the Abbasi power, but the Nawab took the precaution of making 
the prince a prisoner on his return, then crossing the Panjnad, 
promptly attacked Dera Ghdzi Khiin and seized a large part of the 
territory under the Siibadir of Multin. He also besieged Dera 
Ghizi in fort, rescued the Ditidpotras whom Timiir Shih had 
imprisoned there, and recovered the cannon which had been taken 
by him at Babdéwalpur. 

Makhdim Hamid Ganj Bakhsh of Uch Gilini, who had intrigued 
with the Kalhoris against the Nawib, now allied himself 
with the turbulent chiefs of the Mundhéni and M'artifini tribes, made 
determined efforts to disturb the peace of the Nawiab’s territories 
and caused the ildqa of Ahmadpur Kast to be plundered by dacoits, 
His subsequent acts indeed showed him to be insane, and in 1797 
with the assent of his relations the Nawib resolved to make him a 

msoner. On hearing of this intention the Makhdim fled to Garhi 
[khtiyir Khan whence he implored the aid of Raja Siirat Singh of 
Bikaner, Nawab Muzaffar Khan, Siubadir of Multin and Aamin 
Shih, King of Kabul. In the following year, however, the Nawib 
seized and confined him in his own diiran-khaind, but he soon effected 
his escape and took refuge in the fort of Rim Kali, midway 
between Uch and Goth Channi, whence he began to carry his 
depredations into the neighbourhood of Ahmadpur Kast. 

While Makhdtim Hamid Ganj Bakhsh was thus io arms against 
the Nawab, Khuda Bakhsh Khan raised a revolt. He intrigued 
with the Kehrini, Jamini, Tayyibini, Hasnini, Arbini and Ma'rif- 
fini Daidpotras and also prevailed upon Sirat Singh of Bikaner to 
invade the State, In 1799 he succeeded in rescuing Prince Mulbirak 
Khan from Deriwar, induced him to join in the revolt and on the 
20th of Jamédi-us-Sini proclaimed him ruler of Bahiwalpur and 
erformed his coronation ceremony. [He then made overtures to 








Karm Khin Arbéni and Haji Khin Mundhiini and they ‘ages: 
toaid him in an attack on the Nawib. Khuda Bakhsh Khan, and 


the prince, with the Ditidpotra and Bikaner forces, were soon 
encamped in force in the Masitin Garden two miles from 
Bahdéwalpur, when Makhdim Ganj Bakhsh also joined them. The 
| Nawib despatched Sdhibazida Abdulla Khién (afterwards Nawib 


> Sadiq Muhammad Klin IT) against the rebels and on the 19th 


of Ramazin he defeated them. Khudi Bakhsh Khin and Prince 
Mubdrak Khin escaped to Bikaner, and the Makhddm and the 
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Diiidpotra Khins also fled. Next year however Khud4é Bakhsh 


Khin and Réja Strat Singh again invaded Bahiwalpur. They 
took the fort of Wallharin 1801 .A4.D.; and Phulra, Mirgarh, Mauj- 
garh and Marot soon fell in succession to the Raja. He and Khuda 
Bakhsh then advanced on Khairpur and the Nawab sent Abdulla 
Khiin to oppose them, but well-wishers of both sides intervened 
and Strat Singh returned after receiving an indemnity for his ex- 
penses in the war. 

In 1217 H. the Nawib with the permission of Shih Mabmiid of 
Kabul, who sent him valuable ‘hillats and the title of Mukhlis-ud- 
Daula opened a mint at Bahiwalpur and struck gold, silver 
and copper coins, inscribed on the obverse—Humaytin Shah 
Mahmeid, and on the reverse —Ddr-us-Suriir Bahdwalpir.” Prior 
to this the State had no coinage of its own 

In 1217 H. Haji Khin Mundhini, Rais of Garhi Ikhtiydr 
Klin, raised disturbances and the Nawab sent Nasir Khin Gorge] 
to chastise him. Nasir Khin crossed the Indus and took the 
forts of Séhnowdla and Naushahra, and thongh Haji Khin ten- 
dered his submission the Nawib annexed his dependencies leaying 
him only in possession of the unconquered part of his territory. 

In 1804 Shih Shuja-nl-Mulk, the fifth son of Timar Shah, 
marched to the Indus to regulate the affairs of the Derajiit and 
Mukhdiém Himid Ganj Bakhsh, Fazl Ali Khan Halini, Islim Khiin 
Kehrani and Tliji Kin Mundhini waited on him at Rajanpur with 
complaints against the Nawab, urging that he should be made to 
restore the territories conquered from them. Shuji-ul-Mulk 
deputed Ahmad Khin Nirzai to compel their restorat-on and the 
Dhika .ildgd was surrendered to Haji Khan, but Ahmad Khan 
shortly after returned to Kabul and Hiji Khin had then to atone 
for his disloyalty, for the Nawib retook Dhika and sent a force 
tolay siege to Garli Thktiyar Khan. Harassed by the siege 
Thiji Khin Mundhéni agreed that all his territory east of 
Ikhtiyir-wih should be annexed to the Nawab's dominions, 
only that to the west being retained by him, Nevertheless in 1806 
Haji Khin, with Faz] Ali Khin Halini and Qidir Bakhsh Khan 
Kehrani, again revolted and on the 14th of Muharram took Sardir- 
garh, whereupon the Nawiib despatched a force under Nasir Khan 
Gorgej and Fateh Muhammad Khin Ghori to attack Garhi 
Ikhtiyér Khin. On the 21st Mubarram a battle ensued and the 
rebels shut themselves up in the fort. Aftera lengthy siege the 
Nawib'’s commanders built a fort, to which they gave the name of 
Fatehgarh, opposite Garhi Ikhtiyir Khin, and by the 20th of Rabi- 
us-Sini the cannonade from this fort told so heavily on Garhi [khti- 
yir Khiin that the besieged were compelled to agree to a parley and 
the Nawitb imposed the following terms :— | 

(1) That Haji Khin Mundhini, his sons and brothers ~ 
should come and pay their respects, to hime 4,4 0) 7» 


——— a ee 


~ () Fide Mara, Vol, 111, p. G12; aud Shahimet Ali, p.W0@, 002 0) Stee 
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(2) That one of the walls of the fort of Garhi Tkhtiydr’ CHAP. 1, B. 


Khiin should be totally demolished : 

(8) That Haji Khin should pay Rs, 2,00,000 as a war in- 
demnity : 

(4) That one of his sons should remain as a hostage at the 
court of the Nawab : and 

(5) That the power of appointing the Kardir of Garhi 
Ikhtiyér Khiin should rest with the Nawib and that 
its revenues should be equally divided. 


Héji Khan at first rejected these terms but eventually Nasir 
Khan captured and imprisoned him in the fort of Fatehgarh. 
Faz] Alf Khin Haléni and other chiefs abandoned the field and on 
the 29th of Ramazin Nasir Klin levelled the fort of Garhi Ikhtiyir 
Khin to the ground, after which he returned to Ahmadpur East. 
The Garhi Thktiyar iliga wes thus annexed to the Nawib’s 
dominions, 

In 1808 Mr. Elphinstone passed through the State on his way 
to Kabul and the Nawtb seized this opportunity to make the first 
treaty between Bahi#walpur and the British Government. An in- 
teresting account of the visit will be found in Elphinstone’s Caubul, 
Vol. I, pp. 28—27. a 

At this period many noble families from Lahore, Delhi, 
Dera Ghazi Khén, Multin and other places came to Bahiwalpur. 
Leading members of these families were given high offices by the 
Nawib and settled in the State. About the same time several 
trans-Indus tribes crossed over into the State and settled there. 
Later on during the reign of Naw’b Muhammad Bahiwal Khan 
Ill, some Khikwini, Saddozai, Ghori, Babar, Mallezai, and other 
Afghin families also migrated imto Bah#walpur and settled per- 
manently in the State. 

Nawib Muhammad Baliwal Khin IT died on the Ist of Rajab 
1224 H. at the age of 57 after a prosperous reipn of 37 years. 
He left seven sons; Prince Wihid Bakhsh Khan (Mubarak han), 
Abdulla Khin (Nawéb Sidiq Muhammad Khén II), Khudayar 
Khan, Nasir Khin, Faiz Muhammad Khun, Qudir Bakhsh Khin 
and Haji Khin. Of these the second succeeded to the throne. 


Nawas Saviq Munammap Kran D, rae Sta Nawas, 
Date of accession :—I1st Rajab, 1224 Hijri (1809 A. D.), 


No sooner was Muhammad Bahéwél Khin II dead than 
Ghulim Husain Kashmiri, one of his attendants, having secured 
the keys of Deriwar fort, 


i ae ice 4 MT 
icials proclaimed Prince Abdulla Khan, Nawab, 
iq Mubammad Khan I, 080 ©’ 





summoned the people and under the 
apprehension that Prince Wahid Bakhsh, the eldest son of the late 
Nowa, or some other prince might cause disturbances, in consulta- 


1806 A. D. 


Mr, Elphin- 
alone and the 
early rela- 
tionsof Haha- 
walpur with 
the British, 

1508 A, D. 


Immigration 
of noble fami- 
lies Into Ba 
hiwalpar. 


Death of 
Nawab 
Mubammad 
Hahawal 
Khao IT, 

1800 A.D. 


1809—1825 
A. D, 
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CHAP. I, B. The new Nawib’s first act was the Spray of afresh 
‘History. ministry. Nasir Khan Gorge} became maddr’-ul-mahdm (chief 
minister); Fateh Muhammad Khiin Ghori, sipdh sdldr (general) ; 
Maulavi Ghous Bakhsh and Gosiin Buihirji, mushirs counsels) 
Maulavi Sher Ali, atdlig (tutor); Diwén Sultém Ahmad, Nawib 
Fakhr-ud-din Gujjar, Bahir Khén Kahiri and Ghulim Qadir Khan 
Dihr, musdhibs (aids-de-camp); Muhammad Yaqib Khiin Khas 
Khelf, bakhshi fauj (pay-master); Salimat Rai, sarparast toshd- 
khdna: Mit Rim, mir munshi; Shaikh Nir Muhammad and Magbil 
Muhammad, nidzims (collectors) ; Maulavi Mui’n-udedin, gdet-ul-quedt 
(chief qézf) ; and Maulavi Muhammad Azam, tawdrikh nawis (chro- 
nicler). 
In accordance with the Oriental custom the Nawdb had bis un- 
successful rival the Prince Wihid Bakhsh put to death. 
Mahmiid of Kabul acquiesced im his accession and his 
neighbours, including Mahérija Ranjit Singh, Muzaffar Khan of 
Muitin, the Nawdib of Mankera and the Talpur Mirs sent the 
customan congratulations, Mahmiid Shih indeed sent three 
officials with presents and a complimentary letter, and 1810 thus 
marks the final severance of the ties which bound the State to 
Kabul. Under the late Nawab the Daddpotras’ territory had for 
the most part been annexed to the State, and their power much 
weakened, but they had still influence enough to hamper the Nawab 
by intrigues with foreign rolers or disloyal officials of the State, 
while the prevailing anarchy encouraged every petty Sirddr or 
Tumanddr im the country to aim at supremacy. 
Masiri and In Sh'abén 1224 H. the Maziri and Bozdidr Baluch seized 
Borie out- Michki, Bangila and other tracts, now in the Dera Ghazi Khin 
is09 a.p. District on the west bank of the Indus, but a force with artillery 
under Gul Muhammad and Mihrib Khitn Gorge] captured their 
leaders, and, though, the Jatois had aap them, this compelled the 
rebels to depute their Sayyids with the Qurinto sue for pardon. 
This was granted and they were allowed to return to their own 
territory. 
lneced of In the same year the Datdpctras, Faz] Ali Haléni and Islim 
Mir sobréb Khan Kehrini induced Mir Sohrib of Khairpur to demand that 
Télper. their territories should be restored to them, and with Mir Ghulim 
Ali of Haidardbad, he gave them a body of troops to attack the 
Nawab. Nasir Khin and Fateh Muhammad were sent to protect 
the frontier from invasion but early in Shawwil the invaders pene- 
trated to Muhammadpur Lamma and met the Nawiéb's troop at 
Bahddurpur. A fight ensued on the 11th of that month, but after 
many had fallen on both sides the Diddpotras, fearing the advent 
of reinforcements from Deriwar and Ahmadpur sued for peace. 
A treaty was accordingly drawn up by Nasir Khin and Walf 
Muhammad Khan Laghiri, on the Amir’s side, whereby the latter 
agreed to recall their troops and afford no further assistance to the 
Diidpotras, and preserve friendly relations with Bahéiwelpur, On 
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the other hand Séhibzida Rahimyér Khan was to be handed over to CHAP. 1, B. 
them as a hostage, 

To these terms the Nawab assented and the prince was sent, in 
charge of some esperarity, officers to the Tilpuri camp 
at Basti Warind in the Ahmadpur Lamma peshkdri. The invaders 
then retired to Sind and the prince, after a Seantain of 14 months at 


In this same year Mir Sohrib attacked the Bahawalpur 
frontier. He had corrupted the frontier guards and they were ready 
to betray their trust when the plot was discovered and the conspira- 
tors received well merited punishment. This compelled Mir Sohrab 


In 1225 H. Nasir Khin Gorge] invited Mir Ghulim Ahi, . Fiotsin the 
Rafs of Haidardbid, and Mir Sohrib of Khairpur to attack the Jasion of the 
frontier posts of Bahdwalpur. He won over many of the Ahlkirs of Avim. | |, 
the State by promising to instal the Sahibsida Khudiyaér Khan on = * ' 
the throne in the confusion resulting from this imsurrection. In 
1226 H. the forces of the Mirs bey We Kot Butta near Basti Sadiq 181! 4.0. 
Warind™ and under the orders of Nasir Khan the besieged surren- 
dered it without a struggle. 

Nawab Sadiq Muhammad Khin now commissioned Fateh 
Muhammad Ghori, Ahmad Khan Tarin and Muham mat Yaqub, 
the Bakhshis of his army, to appoee the enemy. At the 
instance of Nasir Khan, however, he advanced to Uch by the river, 
and the Nawib's army, retreated toAhmadpur. Meanwhile Nasir 
Khan sent advising them to leave Uch and move towards Raza 
Muhammad Misini, to intrench themselves there and prepare for 
battle. This was accordingly done. The Nawib’s army also made 
entrenchments and the fight commenced, but the Gorge], untrue to 
his salt, and several other accomplices fought half-heartedly and 
allowed the enemy to plunder all the country from the frontier to 
Qiimpur. A detachment of Mir Sohrib’s army"! lay concealed in the 
Qutbwih intending to plunder Ahmadpur Kast when suddenly the 
canal filled with water and their plan failed. When matters assumed 
this serious aspect, Nasir Khan sent his family and property from 
Taranda Gorgejin to Khairpur in Sind. 

In 1226 H. Nasir Khan informed the Nawib, who was then 1811 A. D. 
living in Derdwar, that the Amfrs of Sind would only evacuate the 
country in the event of his sending his son and heir-apparent, 
Sthibzida Rahimyir Khin, to them. In the troubled condition of 
the country the Nawéb saw no other way of averting the danger 
than “to accept what was beyond all questions impolitic.” Accord: 
ingly on the 27th Muharram, 1226 H., the Sahibzdda followed by Mir 


(1) Kot. Butta is in ruins. Basti Sidiq Warind is now ao railway station and is 
@ This part of the army was commanded by Mir Mubarak, Murdd ILI, p. 899. 
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CHAP.1.B. Mubérak and Hélé Khin, Commandants of the ei id OS in the 
History. Haidaribid camp at Razi Muhammad Miséni. The Amfrs thus 
gained their end and the heir-apparent was detained for a year and 
four months, but with the permission of Mir GhulimAli of Haidaribad 

returned to the State on the 94th Jamidi-us-Sini, 1227 H. 


Fateh The State had barely enjoyed a respite from this invasion when 
Mohammad Fateh Muhammad Khan Ghori and other malcontent officers invited 
lion, the Nawib from Dertwar to Ahmadpur, and one Sanjir Khan 
Pirjéni receiving a hint from the rebels, attacked him on the way but 
waa unsuccessful. The Nawib reached Ahmadpur safely, but, seeing 
that Fateh Muhammad and his avd had turned against him, 
returned to Derawar. When Fateh Muhammad saw that his plans 
had been divulged he assumed an attitude of open hostility, and with 
the force under his control moved towards Bahawalpur to plunder and 
harass it, but Usmén Khin, Baloch, Kirdir of Babiwalpur, strength- 

ened the fortifications of the town and thus checked his progress. 
Fateh Muhammad now abandoned the town and proceeded to- 
wards Khairpur East, but seeing that Ghani Mohammad Khin 
Jaméni and Mir Muhammad Jamiini were ready to oppose his march, 
he crossed the river on the 5th Safr 1226 H. and went to Danyspur. 
Thence Ahmad Khén proceeded to Khinpur for rapine and plunder, 
while Fateh Muhammad went to Shujibdd and incited Nawib Sarfaraz 
Khén to take possession of the ildqds across the Sutlej. When the 
Nawib learnt of his plan he ordered his Ahlkirs to devastate Jalal- 
mur, in the territory of the Nawab of Multéin, in the event of 
Sarfaréz Khin’s army molesting Thattha Ghalliém in Bahiwalpur. 
Upon this Nawib Sarfariz Khin lost heart and all the enemies’ 

plans were frustrated. ) 

Sihibakde On 26th Safr 1226 H. the Nawib went out hunting from Deri- 
A hmad war. During his absence, Mulla Hisham, Yakub Solgi, Ghazi Khan 
Bakheh’s Kohiri, Ramazin gunner, and other officers of the fort, at the instance 
i811 A.D. of Fateh Muhammad installed the Sithibaida Ahmad Bakhsh, 
aon of the Sthibzida Mulbdirak Kbin, who had been murdered, on 
the throne, and appointed a council for the administration of the 
State, Suhibzdda Khudayir Khiin became Wazir and Sabibzida 
Haji Khan Commander-in-Chief, and a salute was fired from the 
ramparts in honour of the new Nawib. Be sing this, some of the 
annie who were inside the fort and were still. loyal made a 
pretence of submission. When the sound of the firing reached the 
ears of the Nawib he was taken by surprise, and returned at once, 
learning what had happened on the way. He endeayoured to per- 
suade the rebels to submit, but without success, and eventually the 
fort was bombarded and the Nawdb entered it in triumph. Sahibzada 
Ahmad Bakhsh, his brother Salibzida Muhammad Bakhsh, Sahibzida 
Haji Khiin, son of Nawib Bahawal Khén I, and Sahibaida Khudayar 
Khan were executed for this insurrection. Many rebels fled and 














( Maréa 1, p. 943. 
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Fateh Muhammad Ghori, who, seeing an opportunity, was advancing CHAP. I, 8. 
i abe agai turned back on hearmg of the discomfiture History. 
of the rebels, | 


_ An 1226 H. the Kehrini Davidpotras of Khairpur, the ’Arbani chad ane 
Datidpotras of Qaimpur, and the Ghumrini Diidpotras of Hiisilpur the Kebrani 
the standard of rebellion at the instigation of Nawab Sarfariz '4* peak, 
Ahan, Subadir of Multin, but Ghani Muhammad Khin Jaméni and Ghammrdat 
Mir Muhammad Khin Jamini took no part in the insurrection, Daidpotras 
The Nawab despatched a force of infantry, cavalry and artillery 
under Bakhshi Muhammad Yaqtib and Mir ‘Asluir Ali to su ypress 
the rebellion. The insurgents being unable to oppose them fled from 
Khairpur East and crossing the Ghiri began to plunder the countr 
beyond that river, Muhammad Yaqitb and Mir ‘Ashiir then too 
possession of Khairpur Kast and hotly pursued the insurgents on the 
other side of the river and laying siege to Khinpur fired on the rebels 
with such deadly effect that the latter submitted and sued for peace. 

After this success, Muhammad Yaqtib proceeded with his troops to 
punish the allies of the Déidpotra rebels, and, on reaching the 
Sa aaa frontier, sent agents on behalf of the Nawib to persuade 
earfariz Khin to expel Fateh Muhammad Ghori, Wali Muhammad 
Khin, Jamadir Ahmad Khin Tarin and the other rebels, but he 
refused. ‘This led to a battle in which many were killed on both 
* \ysides. Ahmad Khiin was killed by a bullet and the rebel forces fled 
» “Trom the field. The defeat of the Daddpotras and their allies was 
recetyed with great joy in the capital, and ey frustrated the 
aims of the eastern Diidpotras who were now finally awed into 
sulyjection. 
‘Sarfariz Khin had incited the eastern Ditidpotras, on the one Asad Khan, 
hand, to rebel and, on the other, Asad Khin, governor of Dera Ghizi Sohdeseatr Ws 
Khin, to cross the Indus and invade those portions of Bahiwalpur Khan, 
which now lie in the Muzaffargarh District. As friendly remon- 
strances to Asad Khan proved of no avail, Bakhshi Muhammad Yaqtib 
was ordered to invade the Dera Ghizi Khin frontier, but he had 
hardly reached Kinjhir (now a part of Tahsil Muzaffargarh) when 
. Asad Khiin re-crossed the river, retired to his own boundary, and 
craved forgiveness’ on payment of a war indemnity of Rs. 50,000 
to the Nawib. 


Not long after Mr. Elphinstone’s mission to Kabul, Shah Shuja Shah Shnja- 
was driven out of Kiibul by his brother who usurped his throne, utMulk’s 
After sing through Wallhar or Sardirgarh, Phulra, Marot “~~ 

and (Syed S Shuja reached Pabbarhili on the 10th 

Muharram 12384 H. and interviewed the Nawib by whom he  jsisa, p. 
was courteously received. He requested the Nawib to assist him 

in the subjugation of Dera Ghizi Khin and the Nawab gave him an 

army eee Bakhshi Muhammad Yaqtb, with which he took 


() Muréd, Vol. IIL, p. 935, and Shabimat Ali, pp. 167-168, 












(2) Fide pote re Jamiénia in Chapter I, See, 0, below. 
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ssession of Dera Ghazi Khin™ and shortly afterwards appointed 
Zamin Khin his deputy there and returned to Kabul. 


On the 24th Rajab 1233 H., Kanwar Khark Singh, son of 
Mahirija Ranjit Singh, took the fort of Multan, and in the contest 
Nawab ‘Mux far Klin and five of his sons were killed. The Nawab’s 
sixth son submitted and his seventh son was captured. The eighth 
son, Mir Baz Khin, aged 14, fled with an attendant who brought him 
to a small mesjid at Bahéwalpur outside the Multini Gate on the 

7th Rajab 1233 H. When the Nawib heard of this at Ahmadpur 
Kast, he returned to Baluiwalpur and received Mir Biz Khan with 
affection conferring on him a monthly pension of $135 Ahmadpuni 
rupees (196 English rupees), and 9 wells as an indm. Rab Nawaz 
Khin,'?! Mir Biz Khin’s nephew, also received a ap gen! pension of 
160 Ahmadpuri rupees (100 English rupees), and 5 wells m indm. 

In 1285 H. Ranjit Singh paid a visit to Multin and having 
plundered the territories of the Amirs of Sind close to Bakn, 
arrived at Dera Ghizi Khin, which he took from Zamin Khin and 
made over to the Nawib in consideration of an annual payment of 
250,000 rupees.’ The Nawib appointed Ghulim Qadir Khan Dahr 
to the administration of the Dera Ghazi Khin District and visited it 
in the course of a tour in Sha’ban 1235 H., when Rahim Khan, Rais 
of the Laghiris, Ghulim Haidar Klin, Rais of the Khosas, and Asad 
Khiin, Rais of the Nutkannis, paid their respects to him. 


At this period the towns of Sanghar (or Taunsa), Kila Gujri, 
Tibbi, and Killa Dalind, in or near the Dera Ghazi Khin ildqa be- 
longing to the Khosa tribe, were subjugated, and in this campaign 
Ghulim Haidar Khin, Tumandar of the Khosa tribe, fell nenene 
1236 H. His younger brothers, Kaura Khin and Asad - 
Nutkani submitted and gave their daughters in marriage to the 
Nawib who treated them generously and in 1237 H.” restored 
Kila Gujri to Kaura Khan. 


In 1824 Prince Ahsin Bakht, a son of the emperor Shih Alam 
II, who had left Delhi owing to family dissensions and was living 
at Multin was re-called by his brother, the emperor Akbar Shah, 
andon Ins way to Delhi halted at Bahiwalpur where he was 
entertained by Sihibwida Rahimydr Khan, the heir-apparent. 

Nawib Sidiq Muhammad Khin IT died of consumption on 
Monday, the 9th Ramazin 1241 H. The greater part of his reign 
was passed in repelling the attacks of the Amirs of Sind, m 
suppressing the rebellions of his own Umras and protecting his 
conquered territories from aggression. ‘The expansion of the Abbési 








i) Murad, Vol. ILL, pp, ®61-P42, nnd compare Muhammad Latif's History of 
the Punjab, p. 417, and Shabamat Ali's History, p. 175. 

4 Son of Haqq Nawaz Khan who died in the Multan War. 

@) Murad, Vol, LI, . 


() Vide Maréd. Vol Phe Pei ~ spacer Ali, p. ibe . . 
Dera Ghazi Khién Gazetteer by Mr, 4, H, Diack, p. 26. fect aa 
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power ‘was, moreover, checked by the rebellions of its disloyal sunb- CHAP. I, B. 
jects. Had there been no ascuiiens among the dounaalinie of the History 
Abbisi family and had the old counsellors loyally co-operated in , 
pursuing the- poli cy of Muhammad Bahiwal Khin J, the State 
would have occupied a greater space on the map. But, notwith- 
standing these civil wars, the success of the Bahawalpur arms in the 
wars with the Biloches of Dera Gliizi Khan and Sarfardz Khan was 
eee one ee. left three sons, viz., Sahibzdida 

Anim y ar n, who succeeded him, Azimyir Khin, and 
Muhammad Ja’far Khan. » Betayer Khan, and 
Nawat Mvnasmrap Banawat Kuan IT, rae six Nawan, THe GENEROUS. 

Date of Accession :—9th Ramzdn 1241 Hijri (1825 A.D.) 

On the death of Sidiq Muhammad Khén I, his son, Rahimyér 18% to 1882 
Khin, succeeded him, with the title of Nawab Muhammad Bahéwal ““”* 
Khan III, and ascended the throne at Deriwar. The following 
_. ministry was formed on his accession :— 

1, Wasir ... 0. 0. 0 ass «Muhammad Yaqib, the late 
Bakhshi. 

2. Bakhshiof the army ... .. Moti Rim. 
3. Mir Monshi oe) ase) Mil Rém. 
4, Principal officers au oe { 1. Shaikh Maqbél Muhammad, 

| 2, Shaikh Nir Muhammad. 
6. Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan Muhammad Qdim. 

) (Sayed Ghoilim Mustafa Shah, 
6. Ambassadors in Foreign Courts Girdhiirit Lil, Chaman Lal, Izzat 

| Rai and Ghulim Hasan. 

7. Officer in charge of the Tusbakhana Salimat Rai. 
8. ara Diwan Sultan Ahmad and Khwd- 

ja Aain-ul-A*bidio, 

_ _ On his accession to the throne the Nawitb sent presents to Exchange of 
Mahiraja Ranjit Singh on 18th Zilhijj, 1241 H., and the Mahéréja "****™ 
also sent his congratulations and presents,|" 

Immediately after his accession the Nawib had appointed | Mutiny of 
Muhammad Yaqtb Wazir in recognition of his services. He (abet ee 
was an excellent soldier, but entirely wanting in the qualities 
necessary in a Wazir, and his administration resulted in grave 
discontent. The Rohilla troops mutinied and. clamoured for pay. 
Simultaneously Ranjit Singh began to press for payment of the 
nazardna due for the District of Dera Ghizi Khin. The Wazir was 
reprimanded by the Nawib, but his only reply was to betake himself 
to prayer and meditation. Meanwhile the Rebilla revolt had become 
serious and troops had to be sent to Uch to suppress it, but the 
mutineers, throwing themselyes into the Khingah of Sher Shih 
Sayyid Jalil, fired on the Nawab’s troops who, in replying, half 
“3 (1) vito AMurid's History, Vol. IV, para 5. Mahdréja Ranjit Singh sent the follow- 

Ing Presents — 

. . Chogha studded with jewela;2. Tika studded with jewela; 3. Penrl neck- 

~ Inces; 4. Kengan or bangles studded with jewels; & Fhiniband or bracelet studded 
With jewels; 6. Forty Kimkidbs, lungis, do. ; 7. Two butece with strappings, 


Musdhibs 
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CHAP.L:B. destroyed the shrine. Eventually, however, they sued for mercy 
History. 8nd having been paid their dues were disbanded. 

_ General As the sum due for the lease of Dera Ghazi Khin had not been 
soviaion.” pee for several years, Ranjit Singh sent a force under General 
treaty with eae to expel the N anys ete ae et baer 
ihe Bast In’® giving him any opportunity for parley. General Ventura occupier 
A were fhe tracts ae ti the Do Ghivi Rlutn, Muzaffargarh and Multan 
Districts, and they thus passed from the rule of the State."’ The 
Nawib was deeply chagrined at this loss. Alliances with the neigh- 
bouring States, Sind, Bikaner or Jaisalmir, were out of the 
jnestion, for they were already bitterly hostile to Bahiwalpur and 
their power was not great. He was therefore already anxious for an 
alliance with the British, when Ranjit Singh sent a large force under 
Shim Singh, Atiriwil4, to Kahror, with instructions to invade the 
State on any pretext. Thereupon the Nawib sent an envoy to the 
Governor-General at Simla to invoke his intervention and prevent | 
Ranjit Singh’s crossing the Sutlej. He also solicited the appointment d 

of a British Agent at Bahiwalpar. To these requests Lord William 
Bentinck acceded and Ranjit Singh was warned not to cross the Sutle). 














The treaty Captain Wade, Political Agent at Ludhiina, was then depute 
of 1888. to Bahiwalpur to negotiate a treaty, and Lieutenant Mackeson 


accompanied him, Captain Wade laid stress on the desirability of 
developing the commerce of the State and also advised the Nawib to 
-reclaim the Bahiwalgarh ildqa, in the dense jungles of which crimi- 
nals who had escaped from Ranjit Singh's dominions found a refuge, 
thus giving the Maharija just canse of complaint against the State, 
On the other hand, as the Nawab represented, discontented persons 


aa The following ctatement shows the income of the territory thus lost to the j 
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of the Shahr Farid tract often committed offences in Bahiwalpurand 
then sought an asylum in the Sikh dominions. The result of these 
negotiations was the treaty of February 22nd, 1833, and under 
clause 4 of that treaty Lieutenant Mackeson became Political Agent 
at Bahiwalpur. A Supplementary Treaty was ratified on March 
5th, 1835 and im 1838, in 1840 and 1843 other treaties followed, by 
which the tolls on merchandise transported by the Indus were 
‘Saerall reduced and a scale of duties fixed on merchandise transported 

Vy land, Finally in 1847 the Nawab agreed to abolish all duties 


without compensation. In 1838 Shih Shuji having been deposed at 


Kabul and Mahmiid Shah pleced on the throne the original treaty of 


1833 was renewed and the Nawab facilitated the passage of troops 


owing to the Afghin war, constructing a military road through the 
State. Lieutenant Mackeson was then succeeded by Dr. Gordon, 


' Shih Shuja-ul-Mulk, accompanied by Sir W. Macnaughten and 
the forces under General Nott, reached Baliwalpur on December 
22nd, 1838, and valuable presents were exchanged. The march 
was resumed on December 26th, the Nawab despatching 100 soirdrs 
under Jamadir Ghulkim Hasan Khin Babi and Jahin . Klin 
Gandapur with the British Army. On November 17th, 1839, the 
news of the occupation of Kibul was received and Bahawalpur 
and Ahmadpur were illaminated in honour of the event. 


Captain Thomas succeeded Dr. Gordon as Political Agent in 
July 1640. In 1839 the Nawab built the extensive buildings at 


 Dahri between Ahmadpur East and Deriwar, and also re-excavated 





the Auranga or Nauranga Nali at a cost of over Rs. 50,000, 


In 1842 the parganas of Kot Sabzal and Bhing Bhara, lost to 
the State in 1807, were conquered by the British from the Mirs of 
Sind and restored to the State by Sir Charles a ae as a special 
mark of the favour of the British Government. They form one of 
the most fertile territories of the State, and were thus worth 
Rs, 82,500 in Haidarabad currency, Kot Sabzal paying Rs. 56,500, 
Bhing Bhiri Rs. 22,300, talwya Pakka Bhutta Rs. 16,200 and 
ta/uga Chak and Kammitn Shahid Rs. 8,000, 


On the 25th July 1842 the following letter was recerved by the 
Nawib from Amir Ah Khim, son of the Amir Dost Muhammad of 


“We have murdered Sir Alexander Burnea ond all the baggage 
belonging to British Government has eome into our possession. The 
gears of this country have been enriched at the expenseof the British 
treasury. Thia is the present condition of this country and you should 
now be ready to advance the cause of friendship between the two 
Mohammadan States.” 


__. The Nawab forwarded this letter to the Native Political Agent 
with a parwdna in which it was stated that one Ramzin Khin, 
_Afghin, had brought it with 100 pistols, a telescope, a gun and a 


compass, and that it had been ordered that he should be driven 
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CHAP.1I,B. across the river with contumely, and the presents he had brought ~~ 
History, veturned to him, ‘The Nawib was thanked by the Governor-General 
~ "for his loyalty. In May 1845 the Nawiib received a second letter 

from Amir Ali Akbar, which was also handed over to the British 
Government, | 

Captain Charles Graham succeeded Captain Thomas as Political 
Agent on the 28rd of September 1843, but was compelled to take 
leave to England on the 3rd of December in that year. ~ 


The Sanj- In November 1843, Mr. Robinson, the Magistrate of Sirsa, 

“hal pre represented to the Nawib who was on tour at Bahéwalgar! i 
was essential for the prevention of crime in "Asafwila, M 
Abohar that the Sanjrina tract should be brought under 
and a Police post established there at the joint cost of the State and 
the British Government. The Nawib acceded to this suggestion but 
preferred to construct the post solely at his own cost, placing im it a 
strong body of State soiwdrs. This post was named Saadatgarh, 
after the Nawth’s son who afterwards succeeded him for a time. > 


Casion of In order to give affect to the treaty of September 11th, 1848, 
the’amtwils the Agent to the Governor-General (Colonel Hamilton), Major 

Aitehison's Mackeson and Captain Morrison arrived at Bahdwalpur in January 
xOr Velome 1844 and obtained the Nawib’s consent to the cession of the 
1X, page 197. "Asafwila tdluga which comprised the major portion of the Wattu 
territory, thus extending the boundaries of the British ildga of 
Abohar to the bank of the Ghari or Sutlej. The details of the 
villages ceded in the boundary fixed were embodied in a khirifa, 
dated February 7th, 1844. Their revenue amounted to Rs. 25,000 
and they included the Saidatgarh post. 

In 1845 Lieutenant Cunningham, Assistant Agent to the } 
Governor-General, laid over the boundary between the States of 
Bahiwalpur and Bikaner. 

be Multée When the rebellion of Mil Raj at Multin broke out Mr. Vans. aa 
— Agnew despatched a letter which reached the Political Agent Pir “d 
Ibréhim Khin on the 21st April 1848, informing him of that event 
and of Captain Anderson's wound, and requesting that a force with 
artillery and stores should be despatched to Multin by the State, 
A force was about to start when on the 22nd April Vans 
Agnew’s servant arrived with the news that his master and Captain 
Anderson had been murdered, and in consequence of this the order 
to march was countermanded." On April 27th the Nawab received a 
communication fromthe Resident at Lahore asking him to despatch 
a strong force under a capable Commander to Multin, and on 
the 29th a second communication asked him to attach all the property 
of Milraéj in the State and expel his va/al from Bahawalpur, 
Meanwhile Milrij had sent two men into Bahiwalpur to enlist 
recruits with the offer of high pay. These men were expelled from  —< 
the State. On the 17th May the Nawib received word from his 


() Edwardes, Vol. If, p. 123; Murad, Vol. IV, para, 119, 
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vakils at Lahore that the Resident desired that tho Bahwal- 
pur forees should cross the Sutlej and reinforce Shaikh Im4m-ud-din 
and Raja Sher Singh. Replying that he would do so, the Nawsb 
received a further communication from the Resident, desiring him 
to hold as much of the country as possible and warning him that 
his force was responsible for the protection of the pe ple, the 
collection of the Rabi revenue and the general peace of the country 
until the British army should arrive. Tho Nawab was also requested 
to occupy the Sutlej ferries. 


On May 25th Lieutenant Edwardes requested that a body of 
troops might be sent to Kot Kamman to support Ghulim Mustafé 
Khin Khikwini, who had risen against Diwan Mialraj. He wrote 
that the rebels were in force and intended to attack Leiah, then cross 
the Indus and attack Dera Ismail Khin. To prevent this he asked 
the Nawab to send his force across the river on to Multin, by which 
movement he would compel the Diwdn to abandon his designs on 
Leiah. A few days later Edwardes advised the Nawib, who had 
_ been told by the Resident at Lahore that he was responsible for the 
whole country from the ferries on the Sutlej to the mates of Multin, 
that it worl be advisable for him to cross the Jaldlpur ferry and 
advance on Multin vid Shujabad if he considered that by this move- 
ment he would compel the Diwin to re-call Harbhagwin who was 
threatening Dera Ghizi Khiin, otherwise that it would be better for 
the Nawib to cross by the Damarwila ferry at Khingarh and 
jom him.” The Nawiib judged it best to advance on Shujabad. He 
also prevented arms, horses, etc., from being sent to Multan hy the 
ferries in the State, and garrisoned Kotli Adil with 500 horse and 
100 foot to protect it from the exactions of the Diwin's officials, 


On May 27th Pir Ibrihim Khan, the Native Agent, under orders 
from the Resident, requested the Nawab to despatch a force for the 
subjugation of the Muttin territory and on the 28th two regiments, 
200 cavalry and 5,000 jdgirdirs levies with 9 guns and 100 
ammunition waggons under Fateh Muhammad Khin Ghori marched 
from Ahmadpur. Passing Jalilpur on May the 81st this force reached 
Bilochin on June the 2nd and Jaldélpur Saddtwila on the 8rd of June. 
News of its despatch was sent to Lieutenant. Edwardes, with the 
intimation that 1,500 men under Muiz-ud-din had been sent to 
Sitpur and 400 under Charkanda Mal towards the Sadirwah Nal to 
ensure the peace of those parts. Pir Ibrihim Khan accompanied the 
main force. On May 31st received a letter from the Resident asking 
him toinvest Milrij in Multin. When the force under’ act 
din and Din Muhammad Shih reached Alipur they surprised Mil- 
nij's deputy, Jawihir Mal, who was engaged there in collecting the 
revenue with a force of 100 horse and 100 foot. An engagement 
ensued in which Jawdhir Mal lost 109 men killed, and fled with the 
remaindet 1a r,@) | 
CQ) Murad, Vol. IV, pura, 127. 7 
(3) Edwardes, Vol. Il, p, 243; Murad, Vol, IV, para, 135, 
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lt was now resolved, under ‘structions from Lahore, that the. 
Bahawalpur forces should join Edwardes’ levies in an advance on 
Shujabad, and on the 12th of June the troops accordin y marched 
under Fateh Muhammad Khan to Gauban, Edwardes also reached 
that place, where, at his request, the Nawab had provided boats for 
the transport of his levies across the Chenib, and thence marched to 
Khangarh. Here he wrote on June 1 Ath that he was advancing to 
join the Bahawalpur forces, and that he had recerved news that Mul- 
rij intended to attack the State forces before the junction could be 
ofocted. He advised that the Bahiwalpur troops should entrench till 
his arrival and only give battle if attacked, Accordingly the State 
troops entrenched at Basiri on June 17th, Edwardes meanwhile 
awaiting General Van Cortlandt’s arrival at Khingarh. On the 
18th the troops advanced to the Gagiinwila ferry near Karibiri to 
keep the enemy, who was close at hand, in check. Edwardes levies 
numbered 2,000 horse and foot, and the total strength of the Baha- 
walpur force sent to co-operate with him was 7,129 infantry, 2,449 
cavalry, 14 horse artillery guns, and 18 camel-swivels."” ‘The State 
forces next marched on Rawina near RBastri, whereupon Mulriy’s 
troops advanced from Kanbiri to Nimir and attacked them ; but the: 
fought with courage and steadiness until Edwardes arrived and 
after viewing their dispositions, obtained from Van Cortlandt a 
reinforcement of 6 guns and two regiments of regular infantry, 
which joined in the fight. After an attack which lasted from 5 A.M. 
to 5 in the evening the enemy retreated, the State levies capturing 
6 guns, while Edwardes took two anda quantity of stores.”) The 
State troops lost 54 horses and 14 foot killed. 


On June 19th Van Cortlandt effected a junction with the allied 
troops and on the same day, under Edwardes’ orders, the Awa. 


P ur force advanced from Nundr to within three miles of ae ee 


es reached their camp on June 20th and direc 

Tbrihim Khin and Fateh Muhammad Khan to attack the fort, but 
the Hindu mukhis and chaudhris brought in petitions, addressed to 
Edwardes and Pir Tbrahim Klin, from the qilladdr, Qidir Bakhsh 
Khin, offering its unconditional surrender. It was accordingly 
occupied and garrisoned, and on June 22nd Hdwardes and Van 
Cortlandt entered it with the rest of the State troops. +‘ June 
96th the allied forces marched to Sikandarabad, where a small 
force of the enemy was stationed, but it sued for terms and the 
place was occupied qvithout opposition. Next day the troops reac 

Adhiwéla and on the 97th Sdrajkund. Here, on the 28th, Lieut. 
Lake joined the State force as Political Agent, after visiting the 
Nawéb at Abmadpur on the 26th.” On June 29th the allies 
reached Kéyinpur and on J uly ist Arbi. At noon Malraj 
marched out of Multan on the Faiz Bigh to attack them, but after 
an obstinate contest he was driven back and compelled to retreat 





(1). Fide Marad, Vol. 1V, 185; also Edwardes, Vol, Il, 468. 
(2) Marid, Vol. 1V, para. 146; Edwardas, Vol. LI, p. 302. 
(3) Edwardes, Vol. 11, p, 990; Murad, Vol, LV, para, Lod. 
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into the fort, with a few troops who had entrenched themselves CHAP. I, B. 


behind some trees at Saddo Hisim. ‘The allies in this affair cap. 
tured 2 guns and 30 prisoners, and the State troops lost Captain 


History. 


Macpherson, 14 mow killed and 4 inen wounded.” The alles then Pci rac 


marched into the Hiimid Shah Bigh on July 2nd, On the 26th the 
rebels closed the Wali Muhammad canal in order to ent off their 
supply of water, but the Bahiwalpur troops anda part of Edwardes’ 
forces dug mohdnas or outlets and let in water from the Chenih 
into a nullah which passed near their camp, On September 1st 
lake and Edwardes moved from Surajkund to Bé. | 
Bairigi and, on the enemy's opening fire from Jog Miyé, t 
was attacked by the Bahawalpur troops under Lake and the enemy 
driven back on to the Shidi Li] mevond, the State troops losing 1] 
killed and 25 wounded and earning Lake's unqnalified praise for 
their conduct.) On September 12th Lake, with the allied forces, 
attacked Okhira Gopdl Dis and defeated the Sikhs who lost 800 
men, he himself being wounded in this affair, Desultory fighting 
then ensued until October 3rd, when Lake gave every Baldwalpur 
gunner @ reward of Rs. 100 for their services in the siege, On 
October 7th Milnij and Sher Singh posted 18 guns near Jog Miayi 
and the allies entrenched in the Wali Muhammad canal and repu Bed 
the sortie. Another attempted attack on Katta Bairégi was 
defeated on the 31st and from November 1st to 5th daily sorties at 
various points were driven back. On the 6th 2 courageous on- 
slanght was made on the State troops under Lake with no better 
suiecess, and their losses from the 1st to the 6th were only 2 killed 
and 15 wounded. On the 7th General Whish selected 2,000 men, 
half from the Bahdwalpur troops and half from Edwardes’ levies, 
for an attack on the enemy's entrenchment, but 4 companies of 
sepeys under Van Cortlandt mutiniod and attacked Shaikh Imm 
d-Din and a Bahiwalpur regiment, and though the mutineers were 
soon dispersed great confusion was caused. Nevertheless Lake 
‘succeeded in destroying the enemy's entrenchment with the aid of 
the State troops, who lost 5 killed and 38 wounded on that date, 
Fighting continued round the Fort of Multin till January 20th 
When Miélrij, despairing of further resistance, surrendered to 
General Whish, From November Sth to the close of the campaign 
the State troops had lost 24 killed and 2 w. unded, On January 
29th Lake presented the Bahiwalpur commandant with a gold 
bracelet, a pearl necklace and 4 costly sword. Rewards were 
Subsequently presented in Janaary 1851 to 49 officers of the force 
by Mr. Chamberlain on behalf of the Board of Administration, Jn 
recognition of the Nawiib’s services Lord Dalhousie bestowed upon 
him a pension of Re, 1,00,000 a year for life, in addition to a lump 
sum of Rs, 8,00,000 for the services of his troops. ') 














a . = 
(1) Punjab Blue Book 1747-48, p. 242; Ellwardes, Vol. Hi, p. 377. 
iy Ane re. 174, \ Jomo Int, Hb toT 

| AE the rato of Re 1,00,000 a month for the et ft months from Jame lat, 108 to January 

29th, 1840, Edwardes, Vol. II, 604, bi 
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In November 1849 Captain Beecher, who had been appointe 1 to 
decide the boundary disputes between Bahtwalpur and the States 
of Bikanir and Jaisalmfr, reached Bahi#walpur and proceeded to . 
demarcate the boundaries on the north-west of Bikanir and the’ tt 
north of Jaisalmir, placing pillars at Raknpur, Islimgarh, Barsal- =) 
ur and other places, and masonry pillars were then erected by the 
hairdire.” | | ‘e. 
At the invitation of Messrs. Hansel and John Lawrenee, 
Members of the Board of Control, the Nawib, accompanied by 
Gihibzadis Sa’idaty4r Khin, Mubtrak Khan and Muhammad Khan 
and other nobles of the State, with an escort of 1,000 foot, 400° 
sowdrs and 2 guns, visited Multin and had an interview with Lonl 
Dalhousie on the 81st of December 1849, at which he was thanked 
for his services in the Multin campaign. The Nawéb at this inter-— 
view presented a flarita containing four requests: (1 . that 
Sa'ddatyir Khin should be recognised as his heir instead of Haji 
Khan, Sthibzéda ; (2) that he should receive a grant of land in jagir . 
in lieu of the pension of one /akh a year; (5) that the territories 
formerly held in ijdra from Ranjit Smgh beyond the rivers should 
be granted to him on lease; and (4) that the Kot Sabzal ildga 
granted to him should be extended to Rohri as promised by General 
Napier. On the 15th January the Government of India replied, F, | 
acknowledging Sa'idatyir Khin as heir-apparent, and presented 
him with 21 khillate. - 
The Nawib was greatly affected by the death of his spiritual 
guide Khwaja Sulainuin of Taunsa Sharif, who died on the 7th of 
Safr 1266 H. and from that date applied no dye to Ins beard. I a 
also resolved ona pilgrimage to the shrines of the Chishtt Khwéjas at 
Delhi and Ajmer. He was hospitably received at Mamdot, where the 
Faqirs, Sirtj-ud-Din and Shah Nawdz-ud-Din of Lahore, met iim 
and the inflnence of that family in the State dates from this vinth —. 
During Pir Ibrahim Khan's absence in England from November 
1850 to May 1852 Pir Ahmad Khan acted as Native Political Agent 
in the State. 


The Nawih Muhammad Bahéwal Khin ITT had been ill for 
some time when he succumbed to an attack of fever on the 5th 
Muharram 1269 H. (19th October 1852) at Deréwar. He left six 
sons, of whom the eldest but one, Sa’adatyir Khan, succeeded 
him under the title of Nawib Sadiq Muhammad Khan TT. 















Nawan Sania Mumawaan Kuan TT, tee sevenrn Nawan, 7 
Date of decession—Sth Muharram, 1269 Gin (19th Cetoher 
1852 4.0). 

As the succession to the throne had been conferred by the late _ 
Nawib on Sa’idatydr Khan and the Government of India had ~ 
recognized his nomination, he ascended the throne without contention 

() The forte at Ruknpor, Islimgarh, het, wore then. in charge of | hiedérs, : 
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on his father’s death, and on the 28th of Muharram (November 
lth, 1852) the second turhan was placed on his head by the Gildni 

Makhdiim (Gang Bakhsh) of Uch, the Bukhiri Makhdiim (Naubahar, ) 
and Khuda Bakhsh of Chacharan Sharif, at Deriwar. The 
Nawib made the following appointments : — 


_ Prime Minister, Munshi Chaukas Rai: Sup, rintendent of the 
Toshakhana, Lili Salimat Rai; Mir Mun “1, Lila Khiin Chand; 
Chief of the Diwini, Mulla Jiwan s Nazim of the Khanpur ddqa, 
Mnizz-ud-Din, Khikwiini. 

The Nawib's conduct, however, soon led to his downfall. He 
had, in the lifetime of the late Nawib, procured the Sahibzada Haji 
Khan's confinement in the fortress of Dingarh, and on the day after 
tus accession he had him removed to Fatehgarh, 18 miles south of 
Deriwar, where he was treated with great harshness, only one 
Bahawalpur rupee with 12 chhitaks of flour being daily allowed for 
lus subsistence and a single servant appointed to attend him. A 
soldier with a drawn dagger remained constantly on guard over the 
prisoner. ‘This treatment excited the indignation of the Diitidpotras, 
The Nawab’s other brothers were also kept in confinement and closely 
guarded. On the 11th of Muharram the Nawab dismissed several 
officials, including Captain John Hole who had done the State good 
service at Multin, and Jamadir Ahmad Khiin Malleza; (subsequently 
Wazir of Muhammad Baluiwal Khiin IV). The latter was banished 
with his family and one of his secretaries maltreated. The Nawih 
also suspected Faqir Siréj-ud-Din of mtriguing with Hiiji Khin, and 
the Faqir to eseape arrest left the State on the Ist of Rabi-us-Siini. 


Sir Henry Lawrence had advised the Nawiib to curtail hig 
mditure and retrenchments were carried out, many horsemen 
bemg dismissed and only a few attendants retained in the Nawih’s 
service. The usual perquisites of the Datidpotras and others at an 
accession were diminished and their rights or claims overlooked, 





# 








These acts resulted in much popular discontent, Captain Hole, 
Sirij-ud-Din and other refugees made Adam Wahan acentre of 
intrigue with the chiefs of the Lamma and the Diiidpotras, their 
object being ad Hiiji Khin on the throne with the assistance of 
Aqil Khin, Sardir Khin and Asad Khin, Achranis, his maternal 
uneles. ‘They also won over Bangal Khin, Bahram Khan Chiindia, 
Ali Bakhsh, and Ahmad Kbiin Dashtis, Khuda Bakhsh Khin Halini, 
Allah Bachdya Klin, Muhammad Yir Khin, and Khin Muhammad 
Khin, Achrani, and the conspirators bound themselves by an oath 
on the Qurin to rescue the prince Hiji Khin, 





Accordingly on the 29th of Rabi-us-Sini, 1269 H., they set out 
for Fatehgarh at the head of 100 Daidpotras and began to break in 
the gateway of the fort by night, The garrison in terror threw 
ee gates. On thew entrance a Hindu attempted to kill Haji 


» but was prevented by Ali Bakhsh Dashti, whe would have 
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OHAPAGS. killed the man with his own sword, which he had snatched from him, “é 
History. but for the prince's intervention. The conspirators carried the prince 
~ =" for three miles on their shoulders and then placing him on a- camel 
abetrenc: carried him to Khinpur where Sirdj-ud-Din, Captain Hole, and 
Nawib, Ghulim Muhammad Khén Mallezai, brother of Jamadir Ahmad 
Khén, jomed them. Other Dividpotras and minor chiefs of the 
[tat also came I. 





AMT 


News of this event reached the Nawib on the 9th of February 
and he was advised to set out at once in pursuit of Haji Khin, but 
disregarding all counsel he contented himself with issuing orders to 
the officers at Khinpur to capture the prince. But Haji Khin had 
already appointed a new commander at that place and had already 
gathered a force of 5,000 men with ample supplies, artillery and 

‘ammunition. The Nawib then placed Fateh M uhammed Klin 
Ghori in command of his troops, giving Rs, 30,000 to Jamaddir 
'Muizz-ud-Din Khiin Klikwini to raise troops and a similar sum to 
Sarfariz Khén to win over Haji Khin’s adherents. Yet three days 
later the command of the whole army was given to Muizz-ud-Din 
and Fateh Muhammad posted with some troops at Ahmadpur East, 
Haji Khin now proceeded to send letters to the officers of Salidatyar 
Khan and won most of them over to his side, only the Thinadar of 
Ahmadpur Hast and Munshi Salimat Rai sending the letters addressed 
to them to the Nawib and imprisoning the bearers. These letters 
made the Nawib suspect that all his officers had been tampered with 
and he despatched Salimat Raion a mission to strengthen the 
Datidpotras of the Ubha in their allegiance, but it was too late, 
Jamadér ’Muizz-ud-Din, Sher Ali Shah, Yusaf Ah Shih, of the army, 
and the courtiers, R4jan Bakhsh, Sayyid Khuda Bakhsh, Ah Gauhar 
Khén and Muhammad Razi Khiin had sent secret assurances to Haji 
Khan that if he entered Ahmadpur East he would meet with ao 
opposition. 

On the 12th February 1853 the forces of the Nawih arrived 
at Goth Channi, where they found a large force under Ahmad Khan 
Dashti and Bahrim Khan Chindia ready to oppose them. The 
Nawab's commanders sent to him solicitmg mstructions whether 
they should hazard an action or overawe the enemy by a waiting 
asl In reply the Nawib sent order to Muizz-ud-Din and Sardar 

jan Lakkozai to give every soldier a gratuity and thus encourage 
them to overcome the enemy, but his orders were not faithfully 
obeyed, for though Sarfaniz Khan paid the cavalry their gratuities, 
the infantry received nothing and took an oath to oppose the Nawiéb. 
Qn the 15th February Faqir Sirij-nd-Din, Ali Gauhar Khan and 
Alnmad Khan Chandia with 4,000 men advanced on Goth Channi and 
began to seduce the Nawih’s forces from their allegiance by promises, 
with the result that on the 17th of February the disaffected infantry 
with six guns went over in a body to Haji Khin, while their officers, 
ee of whom were already inclined towards him, dispersed to theuy 
JOS» 2 : 





a 
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Un the 18th of February Hiiji Khin having. settled the affairs CHAR AGD. 
of Khiinpur arrived at Chaudhri, the eo on his road submitting  Bistary. 

tohim. At sunset on the evening of the 19th he entered Alimadpur Butroseh- 
Kast. The town was illuminated and salutes fired, and here Hai ments of the 
Khan assumed the title of Nawib Fateh Khan. eran 


On the 20th of February the garrison of Deniwar sent a message 
to the new Nawib tendering their submission, and he appointed 
Fagir Sinij-ud-Din to the command of his forces with orders to 
occupy Derawar, the garrison of which joined him on his arrival 
there. Munshi Chanukas Rai with his family was captured in 
attempting to leave the fort and on him were found 10,000 ohare 
in gold and jewels and the draft of a treaty which showed that he 
had intended to go to Lahore and solicit the aid of the British. 
After the fall of Deriwar Swiidatydr Khin was imprisoned at a 
grain store-house, and his supporters placed in chains, The new 

vawib entered Deriwar on the 22nd of February in triumph and 
gave Salidatyir Khan his life, | 


Nawas Faren Monanman Kuan on Faren Kuan, THe KiGHTR Nawa fl. 


Date af Aceession—l1 1th Jamadi-ul-a wal, 1260 yri (230i 
February 1853) * | 


Althonelhi the Sahibyidd Haji Klin had adopted the’ title of 1853-68 AD, 
Nawib Fateh or Fateh Muhammad Khan at Ahmadjur yet the 
ceremonies of accession were not. formally celebrated till the 28)< 
February 1853 in Deriwar Fort. The deposed Nawib was remov- 
ed from the bhindd (grain store-house) and kept in ccnfinement in 
& comfortable residence. Nawih Sa’adatyir Khan sent the crown 
mid jewels which he had in his possession to Nawib Fateh Khin, 
but! the latter with ereat generosity not only returned them but also 
sent him many valuable presents, and deputed a large number of 
servants to attend him assuring him that no change would be made 
‘in his treatment, except that he would remain in custody, 


The Nawib also released his other brothers and treated them 
with kindness. He issued orders recalling the servants dismissed 
or deported by Nawib Sa'adatydr Klin and appointed the follov. 
ing persons to high oflives :— 


Fugir Sirdj-ud-Din =F -» Wazir of the State. 
Fagir Sluih Nawiz-ud-Din  ... General of the Army, 
Aga Iqhil + is +. Colonel in the Army, 
gi Muhwinmad Khin Achréni Commander of the Arniy, 
Muhammad Yair Khan Achrini... Bakhshi of the Arm , 
Fazl Muhammad Kahiri » Manager of the Tosha Khana. 
Qubil Muhammad © ss, Officer in charge of the Abdép Khdna 
(Kitchens and Drinks), 
Maulavi Muzaffar-ud-Din oo. Parwdind Nawia. 
Qéxi-ul-Quaat .. is «» Mfaulavi Jamil-ud-Dj,. 
Qazi of Ahmadpur and Bahdwal- 7 | 
pur | hae fae ea Qazi Aluhudd-ud-Dijy, 
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Manager of private affairs  ... Nibaha Ram, 
| (1) Maulavi Faiz Muhammad. 
4 (2) Qazi Ahsdinnllih., 
(3) Maulavi Wali Muhammad. 

Gifts, On the 14th of Jamidi-ul-awwal the Nawab distributed rewards 
among the officers and nobles by whose aid he had acceded to the 
throne. Some two /atls of rmpees were thus spent. He ordered 
the continuance of the allowance of some of the Daidpotras aml 
nobles which had been resumed by Nawab Sa’ddatyar Khan and 

eae ok thereby conciliated his servants and chiefs. ‘Thinking, however, that 

Monk Chae. if Munshi Chaukas Rai remained alive it would be politically 
kas Kei, dangerous, Faqfr Sirdj-ud-Din sent him to the Fort of {shimgrah and 
oe secretly instructed his escort to murder lim on the way at asuitable 
opportunity. This order was carried out and the Munshi’s body 

buried under a heap of sand. 3 


miveceae ge ne Sth of March 1853 Pir Ibrahim Khan, the Native Poli- 
ments of the tical Agent, presented the Nawih with a letter from Sir Jolin 
Britiah Go~ Lawrence, Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, requesting that the 
tothedeposed (leposed Nawab should be sent with his family to Multin. The 
Nawib. Nawab in reply wrote that he had no hesitation in obeying the 
orders of the British Government, but, as a matter of fact, he had 
only made good lis right to the throne which he had obtained and 
that he was not the mortal enemy of Sa‘tidatyar Klan, and that he 
did not think it proper to keep the Nawab in Multin, and that he 
would not object if the British Government sent the deposed Nawiib 
to Lahore or Jullundur. On the 14th March 1855 a letter from the 
Chief Commissioner requested the Nawitb to send his deposed brother 
with his family to Lahore, addmg that the British Government 
recognised him as the ruler of Bahiwalpur, and on the S0th 
March, Mr. P. M. Edgeworth, Commissioner of Multan, arrived at 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab then requested that Sa’ddatyir Khan 
should be handed over to the British Government provided he 
relinquished his claims and drew up a formal deed of abdication. 
Accordingly, Saidatyir Khin was brought to Bahiwalpur on 
the Ist April, and Mr. Edgeworth went with Pir Ibrahim Kluin 
to his camp as desired by the Nawab, and told him that he could 
be released according to the recommendation of the British Govern. 

ment on the followimg conditions :— 
(1) That he should recerye a pension of Ks. 1,600 from the 

State treasury, and 

(2) that he should live at Lahore or Jullundur, whichever 

place he might select. 


Adélatis (Judges) 


The deposed N awib | accepted these conditions, but requested 
that his brother and mother should also be allowed to accompany 
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him. At first Nawab Fateh Khiy, objected to this request, but 
ultimately, on the recommendation of Mr. Edgeworth, assented to it. 


A public Darhkir was agam held on the 2nd of April. The 
Commissioner of Multin 2s Bea the conditions of release to the 
deposed Nawib, made over his deed of abdication to Nawib Fateh 
Khan after securing thereon the sinature of the deposed Namib, 
and took a duplicate with him.” On the evening of the samo day 
Sa’adatyir Khan “nel his fa mily Were Sent to M nitiin under an 
escort of 100 smrars, The town of Baliiwalpnr was illuminated 
that night and a salute fired. The British Government also sent the 
new Nawib a robe of honour. 

The chief actor in the events which had pliced Nawih Fateh 
Khan on the throne had been Faqir Sintj-nd-Din who had persuaded 
the Achrini Diitidpotras and the chiefs of the Lamma that the 
British Government would not interfere in internal matters rerard- 
ing the suecession to the throne, and he had carried out his plans 
with such dexterity that not a single life had been lost thon f the 
armies of the rival claimants had stood face to face, But hia very 
Sagacity made him many enemies, and Aqil Khiin, Sardép Kluin, 
Asad Khiin and other Achninis and eourtiers were jealous of his 

rosperity and defied his authority, Moreover, though the Fagir 
fad effected the revolution with thp aid of the Datidpotras, he pro- 
foundly mistrusted their fickle and obstinate character, and most of 
the officers appointed to the uumny were men on whom he eould rely, 
those stationed in the Fort of Deriwar being relatives of his own, 
This gave Aqil Khan Achrani his opportonity, and on the evening 
of May the 10th, 1853, he informed the Nawib that all the troops 
m the fort were dependants of Sinij-nd-Dn, that they could not be 
trusted and should be replaced by . itid potras. With some hesita- 
tion the Nawib ordered 200 Datidpotras into the fort. Upon this 
Sintj-ud-Din went to the palace and sent the Nawib a message, 
saying that if his proceedings were mistrusted he should be 


: Sho permit- 
tedtoresign. ‘The Nawih sent him an order to wait til] the morning, 
but the Faqfr promptly caused Asad Khiin and Alls Bachiya, 


Achrinis, to be arrested that very night at Ahmadpur, He also 
had their retainers disarmed and summoned the troops at Ahmadpur 
to Deriwar, where they arrived at sunrise. Upon this the Achrinfs 
persuaded the Nawitb that the Fagir was planning his deposition jn 
order to place his brother Abdullah Khiin on the th rone. Finding 
the Nawib ll-disposed to him the Faqir again offered to resign, but 
was ordered not to depart until the Nawih had recetved his 
installation jhillat from the British Government. Soon after 
Sayyid Sarwar Shih openly insulted him, upon whieh the Fagir 

rew his sword and attacked the Sayyid, but the combatants 
were separated and the matter hushed up. Oy May 11th the 
Datidpotras placed a guard over the Fagir and his brother, Shih 
Nawiiz-nd-Din, and three or four days later he was forbidden ¢ pay 


—__—_ lea ie 
| ©) The deed of abdication is fully reproduced in Aitchison'a Treaties i Wide Vol, [y, 
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his respects to the Nawib, ‘The State property im his possession 
was taken from him and his nominees dismissed from their offices. 
On June 15th 1t was alleged by hus opponents that he owed Kes. 
9,00,000 to the State, and on this sum being demanded of him, he 

slied that he would answer to the claim on the arrival of Sarwar 
Shih or Jamadér Abmad Khiin Mallezai. ‘The former then went to 
the Faqir, accom panied by # number of men and used words which 
so enraged him that he struck Sarwar Shih with his aword. 
Sarwar Shah was not injured, but his companions attacked the 
Faqir and killed him. | | 

At this time the military force of the State amounted to 3,743 

men”! with 25 guns. This force was paid by the Nawib, and in 
addition the Diidpotras held jagis m liew of military service 11 
time of need. ‘Their forces were estimated at 20,000 men. 


Jamadér Ahmad Khin Mallezai succeciled the murdered Faqir 
as Wazir. He was however obnoxious to the Datidpotras, and they 
intrigued against him. | 

In this year a road was constructed from Bahdwalpur to Kot 
Gabzal. A survey was also made for the road from Karichi in 
1858-54. Friendly relations were also established with Patil int 
the latter year. 

Sa'idatyar Khin at Lahore now rep nted of his abdication, 
with the result that he was confined in the Fort of Lahore and half 
his allowance placed under suspension. _}’rom his prison he senta | 
letter to the Daridpotras which was handed over to the Nawib. 


Rules for the extradition of offenders were prepared in 1854") 
in communication with the Deputy Commissioner of Multen. 

In 1855 the Nawiib’s salute we> fixed at 17 guns and in 1856 
transit dues amounting to Rs, 18-15-9 per cent. had heen levied on 
goois-imported into or exported from the State. These dues Were 
now reduced to 2and 1 per cent. according to destination. The 
ferry dues were also regulated. 

In 1272 H. Pir Abbas Khan enceeeded Pir Ibrahim Khan as 
Native Political Agent on the death of the latter. 

On the 20th May 1857 the Nawib received a letter from Mr. 
Oliver, Superintendent of Sirsa, requesting that the troops stationed 
at Bahiwalgarh should be sent to Fazilka, and 200 sowdars were 
aecordingly sent. Later on, at the request of the Chief Commissioner, 

00 sowdes and 500 infantry were sent towards Sirsa, and eves 
about 3,000 in all were sent to that centre by the State. Trathe 
across the Sutlej was also suspended, 

The intrigues of the Daridpotras continued, but they were 
ynable to embarrass the administration cf the State, and some 
the malcontents quitted its territory. 


———————————————_ 








“is (1) Bpearmen and jamadars 432, cavalry 589, infantry 2,083, other treopr cs. 
(2) Punjab Gorermmen! Gazette, Vol. XV, No, 12, dared 21st March S64. 
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_ The-Nawab's health was affected by the death of a waterman 
who had been punished for an unintentional intrusion in his privac 
and he died on the 22nd of Safr, 1275 H. (3rd October 1858), 
leaving two sons, Séhibzidis Rahimyiiy Khin and Muhabbat Khin, 
of whom the latter is still alive, 


Nawap Mopasarap Bauawan Kuan IV, rue Nivrp Nawas. 
Date of accession :-—22nd Sufr, 1275 (8rd October 1858), 


_Sdhibwida Rahimysy Khiin succeeded his father as Muhammad 
Bahawil Khan IV, He appointed the following officers of State — 
Wazir of the State a » damadir Alimad Khiin, who had 
previously held this post, 
Mustaufi-e-Daftar, or Mir Munshi' Abdul Kérim Khan. 
Bakhshi of the Army  ... .. Manlavi Muzaffar-nd-Din. 
ager OF tlie Toshakhina + didn Muhammad. 
tusthiba, or privy counsellors ___ Sayyid Sher Shith and Bandal Sluih, 
Courtiers (Darbdip Muséhibs) =. AliGauhar K hin, Muhammad Rasdé 
Khiin, Makhdim Rajan Bakhsh, 
Gola Shah, Makhdim Haidar 
Bakhsh andGul Muhammad Khén 
_ In the month of the Nawib's accession Sardiy Klin, Asad 
Khan and Aqil Khin, who had been banished from the State and 
taken refuge in British territory, commenced to plan disturbances in 
Bahiwalpur at Puggal in Bikaner, but at the instance of the British 
“overnment they were expelled from the State, 


Shortly after the Nawib's accession the Sihibaida, Gul Muham- 
mal, instigated Nazar Muhammad Khin, Punnin Klin and Viisnf 
Khiin to rebel in order that he might be placed on the throne, but 
the plot became known, and Gul Muhammad was placed: in confine- 
ment. Arjmand Khin, a relative of the Wazir, was also found to be 
concerned in this plot, and. this brought suspicion. on the Wazfr, 
who was dismissed on May 25th. His relatives at Ahmadpur, 
however, took up arms at. his behest, and a regular engagement, 
ensued in which the ex-Wazir and 18. of his followers were killed, 
the State troops losing no less than 67 killed and 171 wounded, 
Many of the Wazir’s relations were also unprisoned, but were 
released and banished from the State at the instance of the British 
Government on the petition of Nawib Sarfaniz Khin Saddozai in 
December, 1861, 

Salddatyiir Khin died in 1861 in the Lahore Fort. His death 
led to a partial cessation of the Diitidpotra plots, butin 1863 Punniin 
Khin Pirjini, Nazar Muhammad Kliin Aslini, Yusuf Khan Halini, 
Mundhu Khin, Bahrim Khiin Chindia, and Ali Gauhar Khin 
Michhi determined to depose the Nawab and place one of his tincles, 
Gul Muhammad or Abdulla Khin, on the throne, but they were 

() The verse of Mik: : ; 
fitide naujaudne, —* 











Shab, the historian, contains the date of his death r—" ds tabhé 
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defeated by the State troops at Abrah and Panniin Nazar 
Muhammad and others escaped by the river and left the State. =~ 
Their jdgirs were confiscated. The Séhibzidés, Gul Muhammad, | 
Mubérak Khin and Abdulla Khin, were executed. 


The refugees, however, did not abandon the struggle and conspired 
with some disloyal officials to attack Allahabad, but they had hardly 
crossed the river when they were encountered by the State troops. 
In the action which ensued Ali Gauhar Khin was killed and Nazar 
Muhammad taken ‘ehowsiel whereupon the rebel forces retreated. 
But in April 1864 Punniin Khén with other rebels of the Dashti and 
Shar tribes at the head of 600 men attacked Kot Sabzal from 


Obéura, and, though repulsed on the 10th of that month by the 
garrison, returned next day to the attack and were only driven off 
when reinforcements came up from Ahmadpur. The State troops lost 
5 killed and 6 wounded in this affair. the Nawab then offered _ 
Rs. 1,000 reward for the apprehension of Puonnin Khin, and he was — 
arrested by the Commissioner of Sind in the territory of Mir Ali 4 


‘arid Khin and handed over to the State in July 1864. He was 
sent with Lal Bakhsh to Lahore and there detained, a monthly allow- 
ance of Rs. 25 being paid to each of them. Lal Bakhsh died soon 
afterwards, but Ponnin Khan was pert ‘tted to return to the State m 
1866. In November 1864 Nazar Wecheucand: fan ammad and 
Ali Khan Ronjha tendered their submission and asked to be reinstated 
in their jdgirs, but not being satisfied with the Nawib’s order that 
they must return separately to their homes asa preliminary to any 
consideration of their case, they formed two strong bands and a , | 
night attacks on Allahabad and Khin Bela, released the prisoners 
from the jails and incorporated them in their foree, and levied black- 
mail from the Kirfrs. ‘The State troops met them on the 10th Decem-— 
ber and killed Ali Khan Ronjha; Nazar Muhammad and Ahmad 
Khin were taken prisoners and compelled to pass through the town 
of Ahmadpur Hast begging alms from every shop, after which they 3 
were imprisoned in the fort there. Ail Rin escaped to ‘the “ 
Muzaffargarh District, where he was arrested by order of Mr. Ford, 
Commissioner of Multén, and placed in security, but the Commissioner 
also obtained a monthly allowance of Rs. 20 for him trom the Nawab 
and this he enjoyed till his death. | 


In August 1865 Balrim Kluin and Mundhd Khin with many 
Diidpotras, Khosas, and Mazaris, created a great disturbance at 
Allahabad, plundering the villages in_ its vicinity and prepared to 
attack Ahmadpur East. The rebels reached Chathdan on the Bth 
of August, and the Nawiib sent troops under Sayyid Chirigh Shah 
with instructions to pacify them and dissuade them from doing mis- 
chief,.but they were not inclined to peace, A force was accordingly 
eent to reinforce the Sayyid, and the State troops met the rebels at 
Abrah. After a fight, which lasted eight hours, the Sayyid was — 
captured with two guns and the rebels were victorious. When the 


Nawib heard this he sent Glulém Muhammad Chéki and Ali Gauhat 
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uns and 400 men, eavalry and infantry, to suppress CHAP. I, B. 
the rebels, Those officers encountered the rehels on 15th August at History. 


The State troops then advanced from Goth Channi on the morning 
ff the 14th August, but the enemy, who were in ambush in a nullah, 
pened Are on them. The fighting lasted til midday, but the rebels 
rere eventually dispersed. Fourteen of the ring-leaders were 
beheaded and six sent to the Nawab with irons on their feet, 


Two bands of rebels—one under Bahrim Khin Chéndia and 
‘he other under Mundhi Khén and Alam Khin Gorge} again 
bpposed the State troops on the evening of the 15th August. The 
‘wo guns taken from Sayyid Chinigh Shih were used by the rebels 
‘in this affair, but they were speedily repulsed. Bahrém Khén and 
» others concealed themselyes for the mght in the Tarukri depression, 
and, though the troops kept watch all night on it, the rebels effected 
their escape to Allahabad in the latter part of the night. The two 
ga ns were found on the battlefield and takon possession of by the 
State forces. 
During these events the Nawéb had imprisoned Mahta Phulln 
Mal, Kiardir of Allahabad, through whose mismanagement the 
revolt had broken out, 


_ On the 18th August Ghulém Muhammad Chiaki received orders 
from the Nawib to proceed to Allahabad to pacify the people and 
confiscate the property of the rebels. 


On the 19th the rebels, who were about 600 in number, crossed 
the Cheniib by the Bazirin ferry in the Allahabad Vago into British. 
territory; but the officials of the British Government had them 

isarmed and then only allowed them to enter their territory. They 
also took Sayyid Chirégh Shéh still their prisoner with them. <A 
few rebels, Bhalle Khén, Kehar Khén and others stil] remained in the 
Cholistin, but they were captured by Ghulim Muhammad on the 
28th August and sent to the Court of the Nawab. 


On Ghulim Muhammad Chiki’s return with the army the nie 
Nawab granted him a valuable khillat and rewards to his officers Muhammad 









and men according to rank. ‘ eA 6 
__In recognition of his services he was also appointed Wazir  wasir. 


_ The British Government declined to surrender the rebels who 
had taken refuge in its territory after this rebellion. . 


Pir Abbis Khin, Native Political Agent, retired jn 1282 Hijri, Sayvia 
and Sayyid Murid Shh, the author of the Tirtkh-i-Muréd, Extra medy 243 
Assistant Commissioner of Multin, was appointed to succeed him on yer 
the 10th October 1965, i 
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On the night of Monday, the 7th of Ziq'ad 1282 Hijri (the 


25th March 1866), the Nawib was well and continued talking on 
political affairs with his grandfather till midnight, when he received 
news from the Wazir that some of his courtiers intended to jom 
the rebels. | 

Excited at this news the Nawib uttered a few words, declaring 
that in the morning arrangements regarding these men would be 
made, and shortly after going into the palace asked for food which 
was brought him by one Sultini, a maid servant. On eating this he 
lost all self-control and soon expired. 

Early next morning the State officials, acting on the advice of 
Sayyid Murad Shih, arranged for the accession of the S#hibzida 
Sidiq Muhammad Khin, then aged only four-and-a-half years, under 
the title of Nawib Sidiq Muhammad Khin 1V, on Marth 17th, 
1866 (8th Ziq'ad 1282 H.). 


Nawar Sie Sania Monamman Kuan, 1V, G.C.S8.1., tae Tent 
Nawar. 
Nawiib Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khin IV was not installed until 


1879, when he attained his majority. In the interim, from 1566 


to 1879, the State was superintended by British Officers cwmg to 
the events now to be described. The period of British superintend- 
ence is known as the Agency. : 


No sooner, however, had the late Nawab’s bier reached the 
burial ground at Deriwar than Hakim Sa’adulla and others released 


Muhammad Jafar Khiin, a brother of Bahiwal Khin LJ, m- 


stalled him on the throne, and imprisoned all the notables who had 


accompanied the bier, They also made Mohammad Razi Khan 


Wazir, Hakim Sa’adulla Khin Mfr Munshi, and Sayyid Mohammad 
Shih Ghori Commandant of the State forces, with other ap - 
ments. In this crisis the Darbiris of Sidiq Muhammad Khan 1D 
appealed to the British Government and despatched troops to seize 
the usurper. This foree found the rebels posted with some guns 
in the mosque at Deniwar, but soon drove them to retire into the 
fort and posted its own guns in the mosque. The rebels surren- 
dered after a siege of nie days, and the usurper was taken prisoner. 
Meanwhile Ghulim Muhammad Chiki, who had been employed 
under the late Nawib’s orders in chastising the Datdpotras of the 
Lamma, returned to Ahmadpur, ‘There he fell under suspicion and 
was arrested with the Native Political Agent’s assent, The Nawib’s 
Wazir, Muhammad Nizim Khin, kept him prisoner in the fort at 





Bahawalgarh and eventually put him to death there. Shortly after 


this the rebel Dividpotras were amnestied and returned to their homes. 


After the receipt of the ‘iarita congratulating the Nawab on 
his accession, Sayyid Muhammad Shih and Imim Shih went to 
Lahore to solicit the intervention of Government, and Mr. W. Ford, 
Commissioner of Multiin, was deputed to enquire into the position of 


a 
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fairs in the State, Hoe arrived at Abmadpur East on Ist June 
866), and while he was still there the troops planned an émente 
favour of the Séhibzdda. The Darbir Promptly deported the 
iter, and when the troops rose, imprisoned Mubammad Nizam 
hin, Jamadir Haji Khan and others and sought to place the 
Mhibzdda at their head, they found they had been forestalled, 
aereupon they released soma of their prisoners. Thoir leader, 
fam Bakhsh Khan Murdéfani, was arrested and Sent a prisoner 


Tue Acrncy, 1866-1879. 


, the Dowager Begam now sent Muhammad Nizim Khiin and 
thers to Mr. Ford at Bahiwalpur with a second request for inter. 
This was acceded to and Mr. Ford was appointed Politi- 

r the Sta | gust 1866 the Sahibuide 
who had been detained in the Lahore Fort as a State prisoner, 
was, at the close of 1867, allowed to reside in the city on condition 
that he abstained from intrigue with disaffected persons in the 
State. All intrigue was not put a stop to, however, for some time, 
48 an attempt was soon made to incite the troops at Ahmadpur 
East to revolt. Prom { measures on the part of Mr. Ford ren- 
dered this abortive ait the ringleaders were suitably dealt with, 
Mr. Ford at once set about introducing needful reforms into the 
State.” After inquiry he ascertained the total revenue to be 
22,70,767 Abmadpuri rupees, equivalent to 14,55,210 Company's 
rupees. He only remained at Bahdwalpur, however, until N lovem- 
ber 1866, when ae C.C. Minchin was Appointed Political 
Superintendent of the State, Mr. Ford returning to the Commis. 


and Agent to the Lieutenant-Goyernor for the affairs of Bahdwal- 
pur. Captain Minchin’s orders on all judicial, revenue and ‘Aidmi- 
nistrative matters were final, excepting sentences of death and 
transportation for life, which required Mr. Ford's confirmation, 
Captain Minchin continued the work of reform. The bérdni 
waste lands in Kadiiri Bahiwalgarh (now Tahsil Minchindbéd) 
were leased for cultivation to people from Bikaner, Sirss, Ludhidna 
and Ferozepore, the total area thus leased amvunting to 166,000 
bighds divided into 40 Villages, Assessed at one anna per bigha 
it yielded a revenue of 16,888 Ahmadpuri rupees or 10,375 
-ompany’s rupees. On the amnesty being proclaimed, the rebels 
of the late reign returned to their homes and this greatly accelerat. 
ed the agricultural development of the State. Anew head was 
Made to the Khiénwéh in the Allahébid iléya and this canal, 
» Which hud been closed for years, irrigated an extensive area in the 
al Allahibaéd tahsil. A new channel was also cut from the river in 
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efficiently irrigating a length of 15 miles, In July 1868 Mr. J. W. 
Barns, F.R.G.8., was appointed Superintendent of Irrigation 
and he excavated many new canals. Between 1866 and 1876 
the State expended Ks. 17,29,976' on canal excavations and 
clearances. | | 


Captain Minchin worked untiringly for the State and intro- 


duced many reforms, some account of which will be found in 


Chapter IT] under various headings. On his proceeding on leave in 
March 1871, Captain (now Colonel) L. J. H.. Grey, C.S.I., began 


his long connection with the State by officiating for him as Political 


Agent. The work of reform was continued and the State advanced 
in prosperity, its income rising to 20 lacs. In 1877 salt and custom 
duties were abolished: Government paying the State Rs. 80,000 a 
year a8 compensation." In 1879 the young Nawab attained his 
majority and he was installed on 2kth November of that yeur 
by Sir Robert, Bgerton, taking the riame of Sadiq Muhammad 
Khiin, IV. 

The State bad taken an active share in the first Kabul 
campaign, especially in assisting the Quetta column. More than 
90,000 camels were procured and offered to the Commissariat 
Department. for which also large stocks of provisions were pur- 


chased. Bullocks and ponies were forwarded in considerable num- — 


bers to Réjanpur, and 2,800 swords were furwished at the request 
of the Commissioner of Muliin to the camp followers in the army. 


- 


His Highness personally superintended all arrangements in the 


most energetic manner. The services of 500 foot and 100 horse 
were offered to the Gevernment of India and accepted by His 


Excellency the Viceroy. ‘These did not form part of the general 
brigade under General Watson, but were stationed at Dera Ghazi 
Khan, where they did excellent service in strengthening frontier 
posts, Which had heen necessarily diminished owing to the with- 
drawal of Punjab Frontier Force for the Kabul columns, and their 
admirable conduct and discipline were highly praised by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. In recognition of these 
services the Nawéb received the G. C. 8. L. on the occasion of Lord 
Ripon’s visit to Baldwalpur in November 1880. 


The Nawab ruled his State with the assistance of Council for 
over nineteen years from the date of his installation. Various 
Wazirs held office during that time. Shaikh Firoz-ud-din, Wazir, 
having died in June 1880, the Nawib himself carried on his duties 
until March 1881 when Muhammad Nawéz Shih was appointed, 
but he only held office till January 1882, when Muhammad Mahdi 
Khén, B. A. C., was lent to the State for employment in that post. 
ln January 1:85 however he resigned, a the office remained 
vacant until Mirza Agha Mubammad Kbién became Wazir in 
August 1883. He held the post till December 1388, For six 


() Aitehison's Treaties, IX, 








- 
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_ months the Counail carried on the dutiesof the wazdérat until in 


July 1889 Mir Ibrahim Ali, E. A. C,, Mushir-i-Mél, became Wazfr 
only to resign in Maroh 1890. In June Shaikh Muhammad 
Nasfr-ud-din, E. A. U., another official lent by Government, becam 
Wazir, but he was recalled in 1891 and Mfr Ibrahim Ali again 
deputed for the office in February 1892. His second term of office 
lasted till February 1898 when Mirza Jindwade Khan succeeded 
him and retained office till the end of March 1903. 


The Nawib became very illon the 7th February 1899, and 


although every thing possible was done for him, he expired on the | 


14th February. Ho was buried in the family cemetery of the 
Abbisi chiefs at Derawar. On 19th February Colonel Hutchinson, 
Commissioner of Lahore Division, arrived at Bahiwalpur, by orc 
of the Punjab Government, to supervise affairs on’ the death of the 
Nawiib, ® inspected and overhauled the treasuries and tos!a- 
khinas of Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur and Derawar, and having 
completed other arrangements, he returned to Lahore on the 
11th March. 


Nawas' Mugammuap Banawat Kuan, V. 


The heir to the throne was the present Nawib, who was a 
little over 15 years of age at the time of his father’s death, His 
Highness is highly educated, having been a pupil at the Aitchison 


College, Lahore, from March 1897 unt] May 1901. His studies. 


were) also privately directed by Mr. Arthur Evill, who was appointed 
his English tutor in May 1897. The Nawib finished a very 
successful career at the College by passing the Entrance: Examine. 
tion of the Punjab University, After his father's death, on the 
10th March, 1899, he was called to Bal walpur for the dastdr- 
bandi (succession) ceremony, on which occasion he took his grand- 
father’s name according to the well-known family custom and 
began io rule as Mn hammad Bahiwal Khin, V. He then returned 
to the Aitchison College, and the old State Council was made re. 
sponsible for the administration, Colonel Grey again returning to 
the State as Superintendent on behalf of the Punjab Government, 
In May 1901, His Highness left the Aitchison College to learn the 
work of administration under the guidance of Colonel Grey. He 
went through a course of Settlement and Revenue training and 
made many tours in tke State, finally taking over the full charge 
of the office of Superintendent under the supervision of Colonel 
Grey. His Highness was married on the 11th July 1901, and 
an heir was born on the 29th September 1904 and named Sadiq 
Mubammad Khin. 


In April 1908 Colonel Grey retired, and 'the' State was at the 
Same time placed under the supervision of : the Political Agent of 
the Phulkiin States, His Highness taking over the full administra. 
tive duties of the State with the Council 45 a legislative. and 
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CHAP.I, B. advising body, On 12th November 19038 His Highness was 
History. invested with the powers of a mtg chief by His Excellency Lord 
"J Curzon at a Darbér held at Bahiéwalpur, this being the first occasion 
on which a chief of the State had been 80 honoured by the reigning 
Viceroy. 
ced rwagame ty The State had increased in prosparity during the minority 
misonty, under Colonel Grey's able supervision and its revenue rose to over 
94 lacs ofrupees. An extended echeme was drawn up for facilitating: 
and extending the advance of takdvi to cultivators (see Chapter 
III). Colonisation was farther encouraged by improvements in the 
rules for granting of leases of lands. ‘I'he irrigntion system of the 
State was placed on a sounder and many pakka works were 
undertaken on the inundation canals. Much of the irregular force of 
cavalry and infantry in the State was disbanded and an Imperial 
Sarvice Camel Corps was introduced in Its : 
Military). A permanent boundary between the State and Dera 
Ghizi Khén District was demarcated and similar operations on the 
Montgomery, Multan and Muzaffargarh borders were begun. 
general census of the Stxte was carried out im 1901. ‘The British 
Government was approached with a view to the introduction of @ 
perennial canal system into the State by the construction of a weir 
across the Sutlej, ‘The decision of Government on this project 18 
expected very shortly, and there are great hopes that it will be 
favourable to the State. 






a af His Highness 1s continuing the work of reform. He is about 

re giata, 0 construct a large hospital in Bahiiwalpur as a memorial of Queen 

Victoria. He has had a scheme drawn up for improving the edu- 

cation of the State and the budget allotment uncer this head has 

been largely increased. He 1s improving the State Civil Service 

sending promising young men to Britizh districts to be trained in 

the various forms of 4 ministrative work, and he has lately re- 

organised his Council and executive and judicial service with a 

view to the better division of State work. he present constitu- 
tion of the Council is as follows :— 





1. Sheikh Muhammad Nasir-ud-din «... Mushir Ala. 

9. Maulvi Rahim Bakhsh .. «a Foreign Minister. 

3. Sard4r Mahmfid Khan ... “it .. Mushir Mal, 

4, Shaikh Allah Déd fat can .. UOhief Judge. 

5, Diwdn Asa Nand i HS ... Mushir Mustaufi, 

6 Sardir Abdul Rahmén Ehin ... wa. Mushir Fav}. 

7. Maulavi Mubammad Din, 8.4. ..- .. Mushir Tamirit. 

8 Shaikh Muhammad Din ... a. a. Mushir Tasrifit. 

9, Chandhri Babddor Ali... . o Private Secretary. 
10, Sayyid Muhammad Sirdj-ad-din .. General Secretary. 
11. Maulavi Abdul Malik... = ..« Mushir Anhir, 


In precedence His Highness ranks second among the Native: 
Chiefs of the Punjab. He 1s entitled to a salute of seventeen guns, 


and he receives a return visit from the Viceroy. 
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The following remarks on the general character of the 
Bahtwalpur People are extracted from the late Colonel Minchin's 
Manuscript 


“ The isolated position of the Bahfiwalpnr State which les apart from 
the great lines of communication with India has tended to Preserve the 
inhabitants in their primitive manners and customs and to this must be 
added the fact of its lying on the bank of a series of changeable rivera, 
‘the Sutlej, Chenih and Indus, which has prevented any large towns 
being built, the Popolation being always ina state of uncertainty as to 
whether they can retain a fixed residence anywhere within the influence of 
the rivers, “The fow towns that have Sprong up are comparatively of 
recent date, none of them being more than a century old. The deserts, 
from the date of the drying up of the Hakra River, have added another 

arrier, Wo, therefore, see in the Present residents a better Pictura of 
what their ancestors jn remote periods must have been than amongat races 

ibjected to the civilising influences of trade, contact with foreign races 
or the life of a natiye court. 






The people are to a certain extent nomads, having difforent haunts 
for the varying seasons. Their wealth consists in cattle, and when driven 
away from the rivers by floods they migrate to the deserts whoro sue- 
eulent grain jg always Procurable after rain. The women rarely accom- 
pany them, many of them remainiog in the villages in their houses or on 
scaffolds called machins built to keep them out of the water and afford a 
little shelter from the sun, Ip consequence of the absence of the men 
with the cattle the household affaira are entirely managed by the women, 
and the produce of the cattle, milk, butter anc ght, is made over to them, 
a6 well as the cloth they spin beyond what is required for home nse, ‘The 
make their own bareains with the danias and rovide from the profits 
Whatever is required for the wants of the household,” 


“The people,” continues Colonel Minchin, “ preserve the use of bows 
‘and arrows, especially in hunting, but the arrows have no points and the 
game, partridges, hares and quail, are strack with the side of the arrow and 
stained, Another curious use of bows and arrows is retained (and is 
evidently of Scythic origin) in the ordeal 7 wuter, whereby & person 
accused of any heinous offence may clear himself of the charge by con- 
senting: to remain under water holding a pole fixed in the well or stream, 
While an arrow is shot from the side of the well and brought back by a 
friend of the accused. [f he can remain under water until the arrow is 

ought back he is innocent or not gailty.” 


“It is @ practice of everyday occurrence when a theft is committed for 
all the members of ¢ 1¢ household to be obliged to pass a pariicular spot 
in the dark and throw down a handfu! of dirt, when the opportunity jg 
taken to restoro the stolen property ; if any doubt of the Bossinthy of 
retaining: it safely remains, no further enquiry is made and the matter 
drops. The belief in Vampires, a Belgarian logend as I believed, but which 
must be n Seythic tradition, is also in force, as two cases were reported 
to mein the 20 years ] resided in western Punjab. With the exception 

| ) Thig is wtill true of the Lamma, where blunt arrawa are atill used, in secret, fur killing 
game, Hug Biren LARD Kame-lawe havo beon in forces, The orden] by water is said not to 
hate been In ase in the Daddpotrs Ciies, though it nae to be practised in Dajal and Harrand 
of Dera Gbdei Ehan. Orden! by red-hot iron (iidbAets) ured also tobe in ine in the Indus 
yall®? Generally, ond ospecially in thoas part across the Indus, 
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of their veneration for relica the people at large are now as lax 


Muhammadans as they were formerly, 1 believe, lax Buddhists, Even 
circumoision was not strictly enforced. This was brought to my nohice m & 
very curious way ; shortly after my arrival in the State, cholora had heen 
generully prevalent in the Punjab and vague rumours of the measures alopt- 
ed to prevent its extension were spread abroad, The newa: that & UiVt 
Surgeon had been appointed to the State caused the most intense slarm and 
within twenty-four hours every boy and man who had not undergone the 
operation was cireumeised, It is a painful operation if not performed on 
babies, and in every household there was wailing and weeping a, ORE 

the number of operations to be perfermed, the local operators, barbers’ 
and hekiins, had to doit as quickly as possible, and consequently very 
roughly, and caused such a sensation that 1 was inundated with reports one 
the subject from all parts of the State. The fear of the people was con-— 
nocted with the expected advent of the Muhammadan millennium and tho 
Infam Mahdi, but coupled with the notion that I was prepared to play 

the part of Herod. 


The Jats asarute are very timid and amenable to control. Their 
morals are lax, and the prevalent notion is that 16 15 only wrong to be 
fonnd out. This is certaiuly practised in their matrimonial relations. Aa 
a rule the husbands take no potice of the adulterous connections of their 
wives until it becomes the subject of village talk, when they feel themselves. 
impelled to revenge the insult, which consists not in the fault of dul- 
tery but in the notoriety it has attained, This has been repeatedly found 
from the evidence in trials for murder. The custom of permitting 
women to purchase their divorce on payment of a fixed sum, cs edi ey 
is simply a legalised form of prostitution. Women have been pointed ont 
to me who have gone throngh the marriage ceremony more than 
twenty times. On the other hand, amongst many of the tribes, g pad ihe 
not. married until they have long pnesed the age of puberty and, being no 
longer in the b'oom of youth, are married with less ceremony and Goat. 
Poverty is no doubt one reason for this, but pride of race is acotker, as, 
when there is a difficulty in finding a husband in the superior tribe, whicl 






















they consider their dangliter alone should enter, they donot allow her to. 
marry at all, and in such cases clandestine prostitution. is largely prevalent, 
The habit of maintaining family bards (mirdsis) also restricts marringes; 


as these wen take advantage of their position to recite the prowess and 
generosity of former generations and contrast it ith the poverty and 
parsimony of the present members of the.tribe (especially in their treat- 
rent of their mirdsis), and to avoid their abuse they put off the marriages 
and. avoid any occasions for calling in their services more than they can 
possibly help. Their hospitality is proverbial, and Masson has borw no his 
grateful testimony to the kindness with which ho was received by the 
people when travelling through the State in 1826, when with two rupecs 
in his pocket, presented by Rahmat Khan, he travelled comfo rtably a 


listance of 860 miles,” 

The area of the State may be taken in round figures at 
17,000 square miles, the most recent Survey figures being 17,285 
scjuare miles. Ofthis area the vast tract of the Rohi or Cholistin 
is a barren waste, virtually uninhabited save for the thinds on the 
Bikanir and Jaisalmir border and some old inhabited sites, such a8 
Maujgarh, Dingarh, Chirkoti, Philra and others. The only other 
habitations are the scattered hamlets or jhoks which are peopled 
after a good fall of rain and abandoned when the harvest has 
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ss been reaped. On the other hand, the Sindh op allnyium of the 
- rivers’ 18 ‘Comparatively ‘densely populated, but, as its precise area 


and population are not ‘known, the exact density cannot be piven, 
For the whole State, Rohi a d Sindh together, the density of the 
total population was (1901) 48 persons to the square mile, and that 
of the rural, excluding the urban, was 43-4 to the square mile, 
| The densities. in the area actually under cultivation and in 
that capable of cultivation are given in Table 6 of Part R. 
They ulation’ and detisity of each Kardéri is given in the 
Kirdéri. Population Density Kkrdiei Popalation Density, Margin, th ¢ 
Weceiceccg —190L . 1aH015. teg  Gensity shown 


ray ste Bert 449 | Kbénpur |. ? sez being that of the 





10 towns and 960 villages. The population 
_of the formar is shown in the margin. 
_ Bahiiwalpur only shows a decrease, due to 
| .. 7se3 the transfer of the Nawib’s residence to 
Abmadpur Laima... 5/34 Ahmadpur. The towns of Minchindbad, 
cr Ehin,... 4930 Ablmadpur Lamma, Khanpur and Uch show 
Naushokra « 4475 very marked increases of 31, 27, 15 and 11 
Minchingbda iT epi per cent., respectively, 
The increases are, as a rule, substantial and are a result of the 
general development of the Stato. 


The average size of the village is 678 souls—hichest among all the 
westérh districts of the province. The population is almost entirely 
ary ultnral, 91 per cent. (49 males and 42 females) living in 
Hares. The average numberof villages to every LOO square 
miles is only 71, but‘ ae nearly all the villages arein the Sindh 
they must be much closer together in that tract. Moreover, the 
word mavza or “village” is a purely artificial revenue term, 
denoting a collection of scattered jhoks or “hamlets” and wells 
with the dwelling-houses attached to them, and the number of 
scattered hamlets greatly exceeds the number of « villages” in 
this sense. 


The Kirdr’s house, which is usually pakke and of two storeys, 

18 gren 9 in the centre of the village, and is a conspicuous object 
for along distance: If the village be a zamuldri one pont Se eeu 
house, usually: kacheha, is also in the middle of the village. The 
ouses’ of the cultivators and menials are scattered round the larger 
houses in the centre. Those of the former are surrounded by lohras, 
orenclosures of dry hedge, far, and are usually hacheha. The 

* menials’ huts are generally of reed, kadnd, and rarely of mud. 


In the Ubha the Wattu, Joya, and peasant women generally | 
may not have ovens in their houses, but must employ the mdchhap 
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to cook bread for their households, Tf this is not done, the idchhan a 
A her husband at once get ready to leave the village. But im the 
cold weather the mdchhan need not be employed. 


Parda is rarely observed in the villages, ary by the sacred 


tribes, such as the $ 


ayyids, Qoraishis, Bodlas, and C 


ishtis, and by 


wealthy landowners, to whose families water is supplied by mechan 


Other women, Muhammadan and Hindu, draw water for themselves 
which is in or near its site. In the hot season, 


from the village well, c = 
‘channels are full of inundation water (sei pai), | 


when the canals and 








that water is freely used by all classes though it is tot free from 


impurities. 


Table 6 of Part B shows the popula 


tion of the Stato as it 


at the three enumorations of 1881, 1891 and 1901 :— 
The population in 1871 was 438,699 (241,072 males and 


197,627 females) and the density 29°2 per square mile. 
in the decade 1871-81 was 30°7 percent. Making every allowance 
for imperfect enumeration in 1871 it is clear that this decade was ong | 
Under the British Agen (1866—1879) tie co 
canal system was greatly extended and indore) au le 
The result was a considerable influx of population from the adjac ent : 


of great expansion. 


territories. 


The increase — 





nsions put 





In the 1881—91 decade these causes continued to operate under 
the efficient rule of Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan, IV. 


In the 1891—1901 decade the increase was 10°90 per cent. 
This was due to the colonisation of large areas in the Kardaris of 
Sadiqtbéd and Khénpur under that Nawib, to the freedom of 


the State from epidemics in the decade and to the i 


ition of 


considerable numbers of the poorer classes from Bikanir, Jaisalmir 
and Jodhpur in the famine of 1896-97, as well as to mild 
assessments and general tranquillity. 
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Kardasi, 





Total for the Btate 


Minchindbad 
Khairpor 
Bahawalpur 
Abmadpur 
Khaiopor 
Bidiqdbaéd 


Actua] increase on 
_ipravions cor ceneus, 


daris af: Minchind bad 
remarkable advances, 
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ie 705 76,548 | 70,835 


The increase in population has not been by any means uniform 
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The following table shows the effect of miora 
on of the Bahiwalpur State according to the 








| ({) from within the Panjab and North.Weat 
rd tier Provines nae ibe can 40,754 

(it) =, the rest of Indig ah is an $5,476 
slated ie ‘be : ih naa ee 49 
wv) =, other countrics i ta 
(i) to within the Panjab and North-Woset Fron. 


thi ee sas 
(ix) to the reat of India ‘vag ria g aee 
Total emigrants 


15,903 
17,397 
ad 










46,207 | s3.439 


15,451 12,691 
ni20| “B99 
$3,404 


———>—===— —————_ =, 
18,610) 1s eeg 


48,241 | 97.657 18,554 





Excess of immigrants over emigrants 


Oe 

The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States 
and Provinces in India given in the table below. There is also a 
considerable volume of immigration from the countries outside India 
as shown :— 


| Total | Number of 
Tmmi- | males in 3,000 
Brants, | immigrants, 


= ~ 4 

















Bombay, including . 

Sindh $,A43 623 
Rajptitina oe | S2,457 5 
Yaghistan and 

Afghanistan  ,,, | 460 910 

ul ik tan I7 1,000 

United Kingdom .., 13 633 


in if : 
Se eee = oe ee ee 
—_=. =- = =_— ee EY 











The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 
noted in the table below :—~ 
Males. Fomalos, | | Males, Females, 
: ve SEG S870 | Dora Ghizi Khan =. 2087 L895 
b Colony Yi! 878 404 Bombay, including Sindh ... 1/087 1,378 
4,672 3,977 | Réipdténe we 1087 YET 
1,612 


Multan re 
Muzaffargarh i. 19051 BL 


] city i‘ a 5 
Nott gaia from (4) or toss to (—), The State thus gains 46,241 
Minsar we the so souls_by migration, and its nett 
Minigomeryp | BR interchange of population with the 
Chante Gis: oe FL! Districts, States and Provinces in 
Mesakiomon? to Te Bart /ndia, which mainly affect itg 
reread Gindk R17) population are noted in the marcin 
itt. fang Population, are noted in the margin, 
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CHAP. 1,C. Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Bahiwalpur Z 
Population: | Gain or loss by intra-Provinclal migration gained, by intra-Provincial migra- 





i891. tion alone, 12,582 souls m 1 ( \ 
coe Coby’ GL + 128i ve or 5,p18 fower than in 1891. 
Mozaffargarh reat — 2.402 — 1,753 
Migration. Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, #.¢., those fox 


m4! Red «. migration in India, both within the 
i ls tae ae cecal iont, Punjab and to oF from other 








Total .. 4. .» s+ 45,796 Provinces in India, we have the 
marginal data. 
titi 100 se The hemi statement shows the age distribution of 10,000 
LF — 
z| 3 lie 
Age period, z : 5 Age period, a | | i a 
a) glee # 
| os eh ee if 
Infants under 1 wo | 122! 116 | 297 | and onder = 262 455 
land poder 2...) 192] 129] 201/55 , 4 67 is 
2, ogg nae | 8S |) OD ORO lk 68 181 oat 
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Se 187 | 1638) 360 /))70 ,, » «6 47 a5 
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a. 420| 398] 818 |) 90 , ,, 93 7 12 
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7,  » 35 | G12] 429) O41 100 , , 106 4 
so. .. | @e7 | 21 | 408 |/105 1lo 1 
40 45 | aan | 300 680 110 and over 1 
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Muhammadans iaeaaat , it is said, live toa greater age than 
Hindtis. The Joiya, Wattn and Baloch tribes and the Abbiisi 
Daudpotras are particularly long-lived. 


Vital ata Births and deaths are not registered in rural areas in the , 
tistics, | __, state, but in the towns of Babéwalpur and Ahmadpur they are 
13 of Part B. recorded, and since 1901 or 1902 they haye been registered in all + 
the municipal towns, including Jannpur and Kot Samipa, 










i 
Diseases Diseases are in the main climatic and have been/touched upon 
under Climate on p. 21 above. ; 
In the absence of vital statistics there are no @fta for infant 
mortality in this State. 7 
Ceremonies The Muhammadans of the Ubha do not as a Yale observe any 


during preg- ta +a 
manty and ceremony during a first conception, but V1 ure 


after birth, rite, though only very rarely. 


eater: In accouchment the mother is siande ¥ ¥o lie down on a quilt 
madans sf pread on the floor. Her head is kept towarg, the north and her 
the Ubba. wary. an 
feet to the south, She is also told | to kee} /her face towards the 
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_ Qibla or Mecea, so that if she die during labour in child-birth. she CHAP. I, ¢. 
may do so in the posture in which the dead of the Muhammadans Population. 
are placed in the grave. With the exception of near female relations ~~ 

ni the midwife nobody is allowed to £0 to the mother. A woman dana of the 
In a state of unpurity, or one whose children do not live, is not Ubhs, 

[Te to see her, until after the eighth day. Like Hinds the 
-Muhammadans also tel] the mother that she has given birth to.a girl 


Tf the childis a girl, the parents give some gram in an old black 
Ad@ndi (an old used pot) to the midwife; but. if the child is a boy 
they give her a rupee, and the relations present also give her money, 


allied the jel, according to their means, 






Whether it he the hot or cold season the mother remains in con- 
finement for one week. If in sound health she is bathed on the 
eighth day, provided that itis a Friday, or a Monday, which was the 
day on which the Prophet was born. 





— 


_ #dng (or the call to prayer).— Whatever the sex of the child, 
the midwife seyvers the navel-string immediately after birth and it ig 
carefully preserved in a vessel. Afterwards the mutlah (priest) js 
sent for to read the bing (verses repeated as a call to prayer). This 
he does in a loud voice in the child’s ears, If the child be a girl the 
mullah gets some wheat-flour and gu, and if a boy he gets a rupee 
in addition. 


Ghutti—After the hay q the oldest and most respected matron 
in the family gives the infant some milk mixed with sugar, and in 
some tribes, such as the Joyas, Watttis, Baloches and Diiidpotrés, 
water, in which a knife, sword, or any iron implement has been 
washed, is given to the child, the object in view being that it may 
pow up hardy and courageous. ‘This ceremony is termed ghutty. 
Che mother oe puts on new clothes, and bathes a second time on 
the 21st or 24+) day, after the birth. Her cast-off clothes are the 
perquisite of the midwife. 

Wehdmn.—The parents of the mother give her, on the Sth, 
21st or 40th day, when she bathes, the pinnis (a mixture of hi, 
flour, and gur made into | Ws, Weighing generally about half a pao 


bea boy a dupatta, a cap and a chola or shirt, but if it be a girl a 
ghaghri or trousers and a chun; or sheet are given, If the pan nts 
be rich they also give a silver bracelet, or hasli, a silver me or 
a gold mohar for the child. 


Shand. —Within the chilla, i.e., the forty days, and on the Sth 
or 21st day after birth the child's head is shaved. Tho ‘agiqa is not 
colnmon among the people of the Ubha, but if observed a feast is also 
given to relations. Parents generally perform the jhand ceremony at 
home, but when they make a manoti Or VOW they keep th lock (choti) 


of hairon the child's head and en invite a pir if the child lives 





= . 
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CHAP. I,C. to a specified date, or to visit a certain shrine and there perform the 
Population, Hiand. A cow is generally given in alms on such an occasion. 


ma at the Some people make the child puton asilyer fasfi on the last 
Ubha, Wednesday of the month of Safr (the 2nd month of the Muhamma-_ 
dan year), every year until it is 12 yearsold. Some use the hamdil 
(necklace), adding a rupee to it every year. After the twelfth year 

the hasli or hamadil becomes the mother’s property, . 7 





The above customs also prevail in the Lamma, but there aresome 
differences. Thus on the oceasion of a birth (whether the child be a ‘ 
male or female) a goat is sacrificed and the flesh distributed. No — | 
contempt is shown for a girl. a 

The head of a child is also put into a deep cup-shaped earthen pik 
vessel in order to make the back part of the skull grow round in 3 
form. No age is fixed for the jland observance, but it is usually 
performed at three or four years of age at different shrines, such as— s 

(1) Séhib-us-Siar (near Sammasatta). ; 
(2) Sher Shah Sayyid Jalil Bukhari. 





(4) Fazl-ud-din Lidli, at which shrine the child is also 
swung. 
(5) Rajan Qattél (in Uch Sharif) (see Religious Life). 
(6) Hazrat Qibla-i-Alam (in Mahir in the Kirddri of Khair- 
pur East). 
(7) Pir Khilis (in the ildga of Minchindbad). ‘ | 
(8) Béiwa Farid (at Pakpatan). 
(9) Pir Channhar (in the Cholistan near Derawar). a. 
(10) Bahé-nd-din Zakariya (at Multan). I 
(11) Jamal Darwesh (at Uch Mogtn). 


(12) Bandagi Sihib (at Uch Gilani) 
(13) Shaikh Hakim (at Mau-Mubdrak). 
(14) Jetha-Bhutta (near Khinpur). 


The offermgs made at these shrines consist of atta ghatta (1.6. 
flour, sheep, &c.). Before starting to perform the jhand — at 

a shrine it is necessary to keep a fast, which is broken with lappy (a 
mixture of gur, ght and wheat) on arriving at the shrine. The 
barber gets as much silver as the hair weighs. 


The "agiqa, of performed, must be within seven days after the 
birth. The ‘aiga is a purely religious observance, in which the head 
is also shaved, but the difference between it and the jhand is that the 
latter 15 6 kind of manolt, and can be performed ut any time con - 
ient to, or fixed by, the parents, whereas the former is a religious act 
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and must be riormed within seven days. At an ‘agiqu goats are CHAP. 1, ¢. 
killed and relations feasted, or the flesh distributed raw. When the Population. 
"sf 18 cooked the bones are carefully buried, we 


_ The doyn ceremony is observed among the zamindérs of | 
Bahéwalpur ‘and Ahmadpur. On the 64) or 11th day after birth 
thillre or small loaves, also termed doydn, are cooked, dipped in 
syrup and distributed among the brotherhood. | 


Cireumcision.—Cireumcision is termed sunnat OY svinaldn in 
the Ubha and fahoy © jy the Lamma, No age is fixed for the rite, 
Some performing it a few days after birth, bit it js generally per. 
formed before the age of 12, at the door of a mosque. 


In Villages the girls sing s0g8 on this oceasion, and distribute 
boiled wheat, called ghungunidn, mixed with sugar, among the 
brotherhood. In the Lamma the rite is called shidi, cooked rice is 
distributed, and among the agriculturists tho bey’s mother remains 
standing with the Quran on her head while the Operation is being 
: female friends standing round her While she dips the 

m of her Ghagrad or skirt ma hundli op earthen plate fille witl 

r Lhe foreskin (or khol) 18 preserved in # secure place: this 

in the Ubha it is buried ina pit in the foop dug in the part under 

the Water-pitchers, where the ground is always wet, The father 

of the he V 18 given Money or sweetmeats by his relations and friends 
on this occasion, 


In the Ubha the barbers, aud in the Lamma the Pirkdhns, axe 
employed for a circumcision, 


While a boy is being circumcised those round him tell him to 
dlap the Pirhdin, who receives from the father as many rupees as the 
while gives him slaps, The | mrents, however, usually direct the boy 
not to slap him as they will have ta pay for it, | 

Kasilia.—a child who is horn naturally circumeised js called 
a Hasitia (from rasiil, Prophet), because the Prophet M ubammad 
was born circumcised. The Rasiilia therefore jg exempt, 









During a first pregnancy two ceremonies Aare generally Birth 
observed ;— | Hinde 
(1). The adhegabh (vy mud-pregnaney).—The parents Of the  Vregnanoy, 
halos sweetmeats, such as chitri, &., to their daughter in the 
ourth or fifth month, 
(2), Kanji®—Tp the seventh or ninth month the parents of 
the girl send clothes for her and her husband, with ehitrg and other 
SWeetmeats for herself, and make clothes for the hoped-for child to 
ensure its being a son, They also give their daughter fnger-rings, 


a 





iN) Teer purity. } ; | 
'7) The bonji ia also Obeerred on w euleequcnt pregnancy, 


a 
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CHAP. I 1,¢. On the other hand, the hushand’s father “performs a third : , 










Population. Ceremony, the dew-dhmi, This consists in lighting a lamp ina 

Pes _ corner of the house, preparing an effigy of Ganesh and worshipping” 

e" ancestors. While worshipping he stands with his face turned to the 
north or towards the Ganges. He must undo the string of his 

cholé or shirt while prostrating himself, as it is believed that, he 

does not do so, the gods will not accept his devotions. hey 


The Kanji ceremony is also observed during a second and any 

subsequent pregnancy, iad ea 

Accouche. Delivery is effected on the ground; and after the childis born 

— the mother is seated on a mat sera (kirt) of por v beds =| 
her confinement she is attended by a midwife and her nearest 

relatives. Special care is taken not to allow a sweepeross, or A 

Woman ina state of impurity, to enter her room,so much that _ 

even the voice of any such woman would not be allowed to reach 

her ears, As a further precaution, a knife, sword, ploughshare, or @ «| 

piece of iron, is placed under her pillow, and close to the outer wall 

of the house a pit is dug, or a kvndli (earthern yeasel ) filled with 
water is placed there. A fire of goat's dung is also kindled at the _ 

door, and a bundle of mewdhi leaves dipped in wateris often hung at 
the outer door, so that the water trickles from them. ‘Altea | 

three articles—the iron, fire and water—are believed to be a ; 
deities who protect the child against demoniacal influences. Fo 





— 





If a mother gives birth to a son the Women round her tell her 
— she has given birth to a girl, the idea being that the joy felt by 
the mother on hearing of the delivery of a son acts detrimentally on 

the coming out of the secundines, west i) 








On the birth of a boy the kindred are informed throve "ahaa 
barber, and the Brihman is immediately sent for to nabs foo aE 
time of birth and prepare a horoscope. He ascertains tho ‘planet 
under which the birth took place, and greets the parents if it is aus: 
picious, or, if the reverse, warns them to take measures to avert the 
evil, In the case of an unlucky birth the following remedies are. 
used 4 eect the evil influences of the various planets as noted 


ora Bek tale, shoeid ‘2 cian vit oe such as iron 
A i 1B = of a red colour, such as copper, gur, cloth dyed 
uted oekaerel cow, Gon aah colon, sack os gh gold, aim 
COW; eee bot of a white colour, such as silver, rice, A Whe 





a+ 


| 






*. 


pulse, yellow sweetmeats 
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| Mercury and Venus : articles of & green colour, such as ming (a CHAP. I, ¢, 
Kind of pulse), green cloth, or fruit, such as oranges, &e, ( Popalatios. 


Jupiter : articles of yer colour, such ag yellow cloth, gram- 


__ To avert the evil effects of Rah (or ascending node: ; cocoanuts, 
ghi, sugar (kind) and wdsh (a kind of pulse), and that of Kret. or 
| : mon (the deseending node) : smosd (a kind of sweetmeat) and 


‘Pbhush cloth are given by way of charity, 


‘The above is termed girah-pii} (or worship of the planets), 


The family in which a birth has taken place is considered im- 
pure (t.e., In stilak: ar chit) for eleven or at most thirteen days, 
and with the exception of its actna} members all others are strictly 
forbidden to eat anything from the house. | 


_ On the thirteenth day all the earthern-ware is broken and the 
iron and copper utensils purified. Brihmans are invited and fed. 
this ceremony is termed chola by the Kirtrs in general, while the 

anus of Minchinahad call it dasothan (from das, ten, denoting that 
the ceremony is observed after ten days haye passed), 


The name ¢holg 18 due to the fact that the child js clothed with 
a cholé or shirt on that day. 


The mother bathes on the sixth day after birth and again on 


the dasothan or chola day, 


__, She is looked after carefully till the cholé, and during this 
period is not allowed to come out of her house, but after that the 
restriction is removed. 

‘On the night of the ehhati, or of the dasothan, the members of 


the family, in consultation with the Brahman, propose a name for the 


child. The Bréhman ascertains the auspicious moment (/ogan) and 
utters one of the 35 letters of the Gurmukhi or Shastri alphabet, and 
the eldest of the family chooses a paint ee with is oe 
uttered by the Brihman, e.0., if the Brihman names the letter 
khakha, the name proposed by the elder must be Khilandé Ram, 
Khem Chand, or some other name beginning with kA, 


If there be no male elder in the family, the right of naming 


the child devolves upon the eldest female. 


The name of a girl is generally fixed upon by the members of 


the family themselves without consulting the Brihman. 


A peculiar ceremony is performed on the chhati-day. The 
mother is seated on a hirt of reeds; and six sticks of reed, to which 
are affixed iron spikes to represent arrows, are placed so as tO point — 
towards her pillow, These sticks are lent by neighbours for use on 


nwt ana laddii), gold, &¢. Ment, 


Botak of 


Chhut. 


Chharj, 





CHAP. LP. I, ©. 
Population. 


.Accouche- 
ment, 


Chutti, 


Jnand, 
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such occasions. The Jali (account-book) is placed near her 
pen and inkstand, or sometimes the tai alone js placed ina | 
measure), opened at a page which shows a large balance - 
a debtor. The omen drawn from this is that the child will turn Perey 
great banker or money-lender, and it is also believed that Bid-Mdtd 
(the goddess of Fortune) makes in the ‘ahi entries of wealth and 
prosperit y for the child. If in the period of 13 days a death occur 
in a neighbour's house, great care is taken not to let the mother hear: 
the sounds of mourning. Well-to-do Kirdérs manage this by beating 
a drum day and night, while poor people beat trays to drowa ail 
sounds. 











Some Kirdrs do not employ their own Brahman for the chold: 
ceremony, but visit the temple of Métd Réni at Kahror, Adamwaéhan 
(in the Multén District), or Jaja in Khénpur Kdrddri, where, after 
making offerings, they get the child clothed with a chold by ‘the 
Bréhman of the temple. ‘The offerings consist of money, cocoanuts 
and chitrt. a? 








Two or three hours after birth the navel-string of the ehild 
is severed, and immediately after it is given a dose of adie or 
janamghutli (a mixture of aniseed, sugar, &e.,) which can be had | 
readymade from droggists. It is ‘usually given by a Muhamm: 7 
midwife, who serves all Hindts at births, and they do not object to 
her touching the mixture, the child not heme considered a Hinda until 
chuldé ceremony has been performed. Sometimes the maternal 

ternal grandmother or other elderly woman gives the ghutti, * 
which | is usually mixed with milk from the mother’s breast and 

to the child im a shell or twist of cotton. It 1s used im the olet q 
that it averts all the diseases of infancy. 1 


The mother often makes a vow before the child is born to take 
it to some temple for the jhand (or hair-shaving rite). This ceremony — 
is performed from fifteen months to four years of age on the Dasehra 
or Baisékhi day, but some Kirdirs merely ascertain an auspicious hour | 
from a Brihman and then perform the rite. The whole head is 
shaved. On this occasion the brotherhood and Brihmans are fed. 


The bodi (or lock of hair) is allowed to grow afterwards on the 
occasion. of a relative’s marriage. 


Women who have made a vow to visit a particular place, such 
as the Darbir Séhib (the Golden-temple at Amritsar), the Ganges, or 
% saint’s shrine, go there to perform the jhand. Kirdrs of the Ubha 
generally visit the shrine of Bawa Farid at Pikpattan on this 


occasion, 








Women who have not made any such yow observe the jland 
rite in an auspicious hour fixed by a Bréhman, in a temple, —- 


or dharamedla, 
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The Marginal table shows the number of females under five 

—— ——s = Years of age 

| wel , | to ever 

Your of life, ee | Hinde, aoisona Sikha, 1,000 males, 

| | > as returned 

te | ws) ml ce in the Cen, 

Under 1 year «| eS HIS ATT) 67408 stig of 190] 

Pond under 2 year, 75) = 91a-7 Bee) oS wa 

See 6 gone | o338/ 979 | saKg proportion 
4 th oF % ad asa | B72 5 


| man's | wre) Sone OF. girl ‘chil- 
= See 
is fairly good. Prior to the ests blishment of the Agency in 1866 
female infanticide was practised hy certain tribes, such as the Joiyas, 
but it is now extinct, though its effects still survive in the general 
tendency #o treat girl children with less than boys. 

Crvit. Connrrron, 

Celibacy is disliked and avoided, for chhare sip sare, Op pakende 
rotian, dp bharende vhare, “bachelors are unluc ky because they 
must fomk their own food and fill their own pitchers,” And a 
bachelor’s character is said to be 

: Chhavre qheo ile aha we, 

larajp de beri re chare, 

qothelors are like pitchers full of ghé; they climb beri tree 
ata leap.” Matrimony js a far more expensive business for the 
Hindu than it is for the Mulammadan, and the latter are simpler in 
their religious and ceremonial observances than the former. 

_ Table 14 shows the age distribution of the unmarried, married 
ind widowed of all religions, | | 

In this State the Hinds are given to infant marriage, but 


















Muhammadans usnally defer it until the rir! has attained puberty ; 
“nel even if i rir] 18 married £T an early ope, the sipmel ceremony 


i8 only held when she has reached that age. Nevertheless, women 
merry early as Compared with men, end very commonly men of ful] 
ge or even old men are married to young girls. Among Hindis 
marriage, as a rule, takes place between 4 snd 12, and among 
Muhammadans between 12 and 25, 


Celibpcy, 


Polygamy. 


Marriage 
ceremonies. 
Mobammad- 
ane of the 
Ubha, 

Fetrothol, 


Rotf-khawan, 
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Polyandry is unknown, and polygamy is only practised by Hie” 
pee b canine tribal chiefs and public servants, who « raw ; 
good pay, whether Hindis or Muhammadans. The Hindis of this 
State are, to a great extent, influenced by Muhammadan customs, 
and ceremonies, and do not consider polygamy objectionable. hes, 
Some of the Sayyids and Qoraishis, who usually give their daughter ‘3 
in marriage to a near kinsman and haye thus a very limited cirele 
of alliances, prefer to give a girl as 4 second or third wife, witht 
the degrees allowed by Muhammadan law. Some of the Jats and 


— = 
a : 


other agricultural tribes out of prejudice against the name of 
father-in-law do not marry a daughter at an early age, and, even if 
they marry her early, postpone the observance of the sirme cere= | 
mony for a long time. 


7 

Efforts have been made by officers from time to timetoremedy — 
this but without tangible results. Owing to this cases under 
Section 498 of the Indian Penal Code are often brought inthe 
courts, and, although the offence is compoundable by law, yet a; 
taking into consideration the evil consequences of the custom, the 
authorities of the State have left it to the discretion of the” ports 
to accept a compromise in such cases or not, 








The marriage ceremonies in vogue smong Muhammadans i 
the Ubha are as follows:— 


As a rule the men of the family, in person or through a mirdat 
or a barber, first settle the preliminaries, and then the boy's father 
(putreta) with a few relations pays a visit to the oif’s father 
(dheta), taking with him a silver hassi, kérian, a pathi mundrt 
(or finger-ring), a trewar (i.e, a set of three garments, wit, t 
petticoat, (ghagra), a sheet (chwnnt) and a lurta with a pair 
embroidered shoes (kannedér or bdnati), some gur (to be distributed 










among the gitl’s relations) and a few rupees (well-to-do zami irs 
give from Rs. ®1 to Rea. 40). The dheta’s relations come out to 


receive the putrefa’s party, and when the two parties are seated, 
one of the girl’s party says : niyat khaty diho, 7. ¢., “ pray for the 
good of the couple.” This marriage prayer is called the “dvid-1 


fadtiha-Khas r,’ or prayer for blessings on the couple. The dheta 


barber now distributes gi, presents a lwnyi on behalf of the dhefa 
to the putreta, and then tries to seize his chadur and keep hold of 
it until he gets n rupee from him. Then all present congratulate. 
the parties, repenting mubarak, mubarak! No feast 1s given iv non 
this occasion. | 


is observed, thus:—The boy taking Rs, 11 with him goes to his 
father-in-law’s house, and drops the money into the dish in which 
(3) ‘The number returned as having two ce taoré Sivas Id tue CLE EECS ; 
nd Mohammadons 677, bat the actual nx Toit va of L001, waa Hindwa 
a sawed below the mark, : al'nombers are far greater ond (he Conus figures 


~~ (4) Git, "proclaim the honourable intention? mt 
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food is given him. The girl's parents take these rupees and rive 
him A lungi, and Sometimes 4 silver or gold ring as wel) The boy 
TeMains ‘at their house for one nicht, The MArTiage js celebrated 
not less than six months and not more than four years after this 


_ At the Id, or the last Wednesday in the mouth of Saf; which 
follows the roti-thdwan, the Fh father sends the gir] shoes, 
clothes and pinnitn (a kind of Sweetmeat) or sevinadin (vermicelli), 


‘Shoes or sometimes 4 rupee and some yhi, "The boy also 





© takes stout ro, thd a coloured board (called pirké in the Ubha) 


to her house and thore Swings his sister-in-Jay and other girls of 
the village (who are also regarded as his sisters-in-law), "This 
ceremony is general among the Wath, Joyd and Kharl tribes, 


Phulkea ceremony, which is thus described, 

Two or three days before tha date of the marriage is fixed, tho 
Members of the bridegroom’s family vo with the subala (or best man) 
to a tank, oy &® well or canal, and there the latter endeavours ti 
minds a fire under a pan of water, while the others try to prevent 

his doj > 80 and throw the Water in the pan over each other, and 
‘Teturn to theiy homes with dripping clothes. 

Phe date for the wedding (or gandh having) been fixed the boy's 
father sends Rs. 2] asa Lig (or due) to the girl's father, and In- 
¥ites his friends aud relations by sending them a mauJj oy thread 


in which nots are tied, ‘The brotherhood or mol iS next fiven two 


Sts, Called roti, Before tho departure of tho MArTLALe-processinn 
ie boy's sisters and brother's wives (Char jaiz) bring pitchers 
(harolis) filled with water, with which tho barber or iugeh); 
(the Village baker) bathes the ghot (or bridegroom) over a basket 
hard). After this the barber js paid his due, and the fambol or 
Wedding presents ayo given. The amount of the tambol varies from 
se. 1 to Ks. 101, Lite the Hindis the Joyt and Wattu tribes observe 
the jandi cutting rite, When the marriage Party reaches its desting. 
tion the dheta's Women receive them wit] abusive songs op sithinis, 
A’ lamp placed in a sieve is hung over the gateway of the girl's 
house and this the bridegroom must break The girls ghagri (oy 
etticoat) is also thrown over the boy's head and rouni his neck, 
Lhe bride's sisters also crack jokes with the bridegroom, Finally a 
a fow mombers of the brotherhood and the Mullah yead the nikgh. 
The father usus VY gives the following articles to his daugh. 
‘~A silver jort (jort is a small earring with silver pendants), 
pe POsering (nath), 9 silver buhatta or artlet, a chity (of 5 or 7 
folds), an iron-grate (chulth), a karehhi (or iron ladle), a CUD, a tray, 
& fan, a pitdy, a small pitdr or hasket, a surmedint (or box for 
antimony), a quilt (ley), 9 plate, 1 pillow (sarhd nen), a muhidrd or 
Curtain of a red golout to keep off mosqnitoes, bedding (vichdondn), 
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a table-cloth (kandiri), a couch (palangh) and # square stool 1 


(pihrd). 

hese articles cost about Rs. 40 or 50. He also gives his 
son-in-law a luagf, a’turban (pag) and a silver ring (mundri), or 
(chhadp), which cost from Rs. 4 to Rs, 10. 

The bride stays six days at her husband's house, returning on 
the 7th to her parents, where she remains about six weeks. This 
coremony is termed sattowara, 

The bride keops parda, ie, does not show her face to her 
father-in-law for six or seven days, after which hor veil is removed. 





‘The marriage ceremonies in vogue emong the Muhammadans 
of the Lamma are described below :— | 


Betrothal is called mangadin or mmgewa. On the date fixed for _ 
the betrothal the pu'reta or boy’s father’s party pay a visit tothe, 
dheta or girl's father, and this visit must be paid at nightandon * 
the Ist, th, 7th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 25th, 27th, or 29th 
of the lunar month. The bridegroom accompanies the party which 
takes a quantity of patd«ds (sugar cakes) with them, and on arriving 







at the girl’s house the du'd-t-fatiha khair or niyal-thair is observed, 
the ceremony being began by the person who pie. the betrothal, 
After this the parties exchange congratulations and the bridegroom 
is given a lungi. The boy's father usually distributes the putdais, 
while the bride's father entertains men with milk. ry bride- 

room's party returns home the same night. Subsequently a party 
see visit the girl’s father on behalf of the bridegroom's father, 
taking with them paldsds and a trewar, comprising a boehhan, in 
which are tied some coins (varying from annas 4 to Rs. 25), fruit 
weighing from 2} pdos to 5 sérs, a bracelet, a set of bangles and rl 
aring (or pathi-mundri), and these ornaments and clothes are pub — 
on the bride by the women. 

In well-to-do families a woman who makes bangles accompanies 

the party to the bride's house and puts glass or ivory bangles on 
her. In other cases the bride is taken next day to a shop and the 
bangles are bought and put on there, After this the nose of the 
bride is bored, and ag a compensation for the pam she is given 1} 





= 


shhataks or 14 pavs of sugar-candy. Finally the visitors are Teasted 
with choba (rice or bread with git and sugar) by the bride’s father, 
but nothing that has been cut with a knife, such as meat, is given 
them. ‘This ceremony is termed nath-siird. | 
On the first day on which the new moon is seen in the lunar 
month following the betrothal the bridegroom visits his father-in-law 
in order to congratulate him on the new moon, and takes his meals _ 
im his house. This 18 termed chandriéninkhiwan, The bndegroom — | 
drops from Re. 1 to Rs, 10 according to his means in the plates 


=- ee 
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a ring, 


10th of M arram), the Shab-.bard} and the last Wednesday it 
Safr the boy's father sends uncooked food (rice, ghi, stigar, ec.) to 
‘the bride. Here, again, nothing that has been ent may be sent, and 
this rule is observed even on the Bagr-’ Id day (the festival on which 


The father of the boy, accompanied by hig brotherhood and 
taking with him Some gir or patdain, visits the bride's futher, 
and after consulting him fixes dates for the following ceremonies :-— 
(I) the. mendhj tholan di, or urplaiting the hair; 
(2) the Chikitn-di, the day on which batnd is rubbed on the 
bodies both of the boy and girl, and on which the 
gands are tied : and 


(3) the dhoe-di, the date of marriage, 


These dates are fenerally fixed at some intervals, thus if the 
11th be fixed for the mendhi, the 14th and 17th are fixed for the 
chiktin and ihe, respectively, 


From the date of the chitin ceremony till her marriage the 
bridle wears dirty clothes and is said to be in mayda, which the 
bridegroom also observes. The beating of drums, &e., begins from 
the very date of the chiliin. On the day of the dho the bridegroom 
mounts the fidivn: (y basket) and breaks some rhhunis (Small earthern 
covers for pitchers, &c.). 


The MAarriage-procession starts in time to enable it to reach its 
stination atthe time of the zuhr (the second prayer, recited be. 
T and 3 p.M.), or in the first quarter of the night. Villagers 
ter to receive the party at the euhr time, while townspeople prefer 








Drums, trumpets, &e., are carried on the hack of a camel along 
with the Marriage-procession, and on arriving at the bride's villacc 
the bridegroom and his host man (sabdld or strbdld) are made to 
Stay apart in a hut (sahal) where they remain till the ntkih, But 
this custom js more general in villages than in towns, 


The boy's father usually takes with him some fruits ; gur; til, 
shakkar (sesamum and sugar mixed); has/i (necklet) ; ring ; tarore 
(an ornament worn on foot); bubatie- (armets} ; takhéi,- Wawdtin, or 
Patridn (square pieces of silver worn round neck) ; all of silver ; nath 
(a gold hose-ring, which, however, is more generally given by the 
townspeople) 3 and fareway, or larear, three sarments, wiz, hochhan 
or dopatta, chold or kurta, and ghagra (petticoat) or ‘wihthan (trou- 
ers) : aghagra being given by the Jat tribes in general and a sulhihan 
the Biloches, 









Which food is given him, and his father- in-law in return gives him CHAP. ¢, 


Gandhin. 
Pawan 


After the chandrdndn on both the ‘Ids, on the "Ashi, (the Chandrdngn, ‘ 


- CHAP. I, Cc. 


Population. 


Dowry. 


Battowira, 


Marriage 
Ceremonica 


Betrothal, 


‘ dome anper- 


ef . re a * rn. 
Satins non. - _Among the Kirars ur genet séineeirious superstitions prevail. 
nected with Lhei principle is that betrothal cannot he annulled unless the boy 


batrothal. 
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5 - 
In villages the bride's father generally gives no feast to the | 
bridegroom’s party, and in towns too this custom is practised but —- 
rarely. 
In the morning a vakil (guardian) and two witnesses go to the 
bride to ask her consent to the contract, and when she gives it the 
nikdh ceremony is performed according to Muhammadan law. 
The barber or the mirdsi distributes fil, shakkar or sesamum and 
sugar among those present. ve 
In villages the bride is taken to her husband's house on thi) 
back of a camel, ox or a mare, while in towns she rides in ag? 
(chariot) or on a mare, the custom of using a doli or palanquir, “my 
being in yogue in this tract. : _ 
Three or six days after the marriage the bride’s mothery 
relations visit her, and in their presence and that of other W 
of the brotherhood the couple untie each other's gdnds. TH yge— 
termed gdnd-rhhoran, The women of the bride's family distrib 
tikre (a kind of sweetmeat) and those of the bridegroom’s chitri,  <» 
and the women of the brotherhood put patdsds in the bride’s lap. 
This ceremony is called gadid. 
The bride is taken back to her parent's house on the 4th night | 
and stays there for an hour or twoonly. (This custom is more _ 
general in towns.) On the morning - of the 4th day both bride and 




















bridegroom visit the house of the former’s parents and there take | 
their supper, after which they return. This ceremony is termed | 
satiowdra,. | 


Among Kirars the preliminary arrangements for the betrothal 
are settled by the women, which done, the fathers and other 
male relatives of the pair meet in a dharamsdla or thakardwdra, 
where the dhetad (bride's father) generally presents a rupee, a 
cocoanut anda turban or lungf to the putretd, the *bridegroom’s 
father. Upon this the assembly congratulate the two fathers and 
the betrothal is held to be ,complete. No presents other than the 
above are exchanged. The ceremony of betrothal is performed 
without regard to age, and sometimes children yet unborn are 
betrothed. Betrothal depends on the parents’ consent, and not on 
the wishes of the pair. Khatris and Brihmans likewise perform 
betrothals in this way. The Brdhmans, however, also observe the 
ceremony called kesar-wdli chithi (a letter sprinkled with saffron) 
if myer lives at a distance. This consists in sending 
& letter to the bridegroom's father, acce ting the latter's offer ch 
the betrothal, by a Bréhman or pooustinias thio the post. 





becomes impotent, leper or otherwise incurabl y diseased. If then the 
ne a bridegroom falls dangerously ill the ceremony called mathe= 
ah 7 Gi s. ner "Ty | ¢ ae es =k ry “ as * at? F 
agawan”” 16 perfor med to cancel the betrothal. Thus, if the girl be | f 
\) (Lit, touching the forehead), = ty | 
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at the point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her 
death-hed gives her some Sweets, Saying ‘hin kdb; mithat ghin,” 
‘dear sister, take this Sweetmeat,’ and she must reply ‘lid bhirdud, 
“brother give it me.’ Ifthe boy be sick the girl performs the 
fame ceremony ‘This cancels the betrothal contract, but if the 
Sick child recover and the parents of the couple agree to the renewal 
of the contract fresh betrothal ceremonies are again performed 
by the parties in the ordinary fashion, The mathe lagéwan must 
be done at the house of the sick child; but his or her parents 
would not allow this, as it would bring calamity on their family, so 
they do their utmost to prevent it. If they knowingly permit it 
no other Kirir will contract an alliance with them. Consequently 
guards are posted at the door of the sick child’s house to prevent 

he intruder who makes every effort todo so. Both sides resort to 





obtain access to the sick child ; for instance, in the garb of a sweep. 
er, etc.; but if this too fails, it is sufficient for the betrothed to 
strike his or her forehead against the wall of the sick child's house. 
is knocking the wall, which is termed sq wen, must be performed 
within four days from the sick child’s death, after which it is of no 
Avail, Ifa child fails to perform the maths lagdwan or sawan hie 
or she cannot get a second betrothal, being regarded as ill-starred ; 
but if the feremony be duly performed, he or she is considered puri- 
fied, and can freely contract: a second betrothal 
After the completion of the betrothal no presents are exchanged 
by the parties, though Khatrfs send some Presents for the girl on 
stive Oceasions: but in Bahiwalpur re usually give clothes, 
‘Sweetmeats, toys, etc., to a son-in-law or aughter-in-law, and this 
custom is termed subid, The Bhabrés give ornaments in addition 
to the abovementioned articles, and call the usage pasnt, 
The Hindis have two distinet forms of Marriage :— 

(1) The brahm dich, or marriage in which the bride's 
father, so far from receiving a price gives her as much 
as he can afford, 

(2) The asur lidh, or marriage in which the father re. 
celves consideration, the amount varying from Rs, 200 
to Rs. 500. 

The latter is in vogue among the lower, and the former among 

the higher, classes, 
Marriage is forbidden in the months of Chet and Poh, during 
the Singh-gat which occurs every twelve years and usually lasts 13 
months, and the 24 months, every year during which the planet 
No paticular date is fixed to consummate mar- 
It depends on the choice of the parents, 
come to, the putreta sends a message to 





Venus is invisible. | 
riage after the betroth 
When an understanding is 
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the dhetd asking him to come and receive qui, Mees 2 bdlvidd 
ony (or gur for the bride}, The latter together with a number of 
his relations visits the bride's house where he takes ue 
evening meals, Kesis (flowers of the dial tree) are bile ant ‘tie 
yellow water thus obtained is sprinkled over the bridegroom's party 
after the former meal, and then the bride's father presenta: four 
lungis and three other clothes (a lungi, a dhoti and a turban, or. two. 
lungis and a red turban) to the bridegroom's father, and his com- 
panions are each given a rupee and a cocoanut. 


The Dokhand Aroras call this the muwrie ceremony a ob 
serve it thus: 


The bride’s futher sends, through his Bhat, from Bas 5 to Rs. 2 
in cash, and an equal number of cocoanuts: from 5 to. 1] seers of 
qur: and the same amount of rice and ieee with turmeric, jalebis, . 
& cup, sugar, vegetables, women’s clothes (nsually one sui) and a | 
cow, to the father of the bridegroom, and these things are shown to 
his brotherhood, who in return present rice and driet 
together (termed girdhi or chhanndn). 


Next the fathers of the pair consult their Brihman: 
ascertain in concert the sah or mahiirat (lucky hour), and pre 
two statements. called the kaj-ganetrd (marriage programme). 
are first plastered with gur and then kangit (a colour prepar 
red turmeric) is sprinkled on them. Pictures of Ganesh” 
drawn on them and worshipped. 


The kdj-ganetra gives the times astrologically fixed for the. 
following ceremonies :— 












The fathers of the pair each invites seven young girls of his 
brotherhood to his own house. 


These girls are called the sat-suldgans—suhdvan is a yout 
woman whose husband is alive, and the ohject of this ceremony is 
that the bride may never become a widow. They grind the four 
to be first used on the marriage days as a good omen, the 
remainder required being obtained elsewhere. When this is done 
gram is soaked in water and distributed among the people of bo 
village. The father of the bridegroom sees his near kinsmen per-— 
sonally and invites them to the marriage feast. Other relations are | 
sent a clove in token of invitation, but this is usually only sent to. 
those who have to give a /imbol (present). 


a 


Re een —F 
te 





The parents get the dresses to he worn by the pair on the 
marriage day dyed in their own homes at a particular moment fixed 
in the kij-ganetrd. This dye is also prepared by the seven suuégans 
who grind the pan or dye to powder in a mortar (moka), 








(7) The picture of ie he in aware drawn wis baginsing any writing, ereoin »yH | = 
ordinary letwrs orthe daily fAdtd or baki (account-books) it ja not neglected. "XT, gon, 
drawn to represent Ganesh is read thas—'Sri Ganehd annamd,’ which means ‘ ( LP ee 
1 bow before thee’, ia 








— = | . ei 
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a __ The seven sthdgans gre lerally orind about half a seer of Wheat, CHAP, I, ¢, 
and the flour thus made ig put into the kuihdi (an earthen bin to Population, 
‘Store flour in) on the first dmawas that follows, i.¢., on the 29th of Etiintss. 
the lunar month, where it remains till the marriage is over, after 
which the flour is taken Out of the kihli, mixed With a lange quantity 
of other flour, and then baked into bread and eaten by the married 
couple and other members of the brotherhood, 

The fathers of the Pair worship the hine planets, seat Gis or 
; 54 x a | wae dh 
1 ceremony is in reality a repetition of the ching and is Jind-reri, 
sometimes called the viihoti chitig, 
Oi] is rubbed on the heads of the bride and bride sroom in their Tel-pina, 
respective houses, 
mutak-bindhna is done the procession marches towards the mutex. 
diadem (imute} o mukat) of Paper or of silver jg puton bésdhné, 
groom ; but the bridegroom may neither bathe 
ments when going to his father-in-law’s house 
: lest possible clothes till he reaches the dheta's.’ 

_ Before the marriage processon sets out the father of the bride= Janj or barét, 
8r00m gives a feast of sing (prepared of coarsely ground wheat and rings phones. 
gur) and rice to the residents of the Village. The Procession usually sion, 
starts in the day time, When beyond the boundaries of the Village 
the bridegroom cuts a branch from a jandi tree, getting a sword 
from the chan kiddy. While he is so engaged the Brihman fastens 
the corner of the dopatta or chadday Of his sister or niece to the 

_ thola or chadday of the bridegroom (ghot) and makes him moye in a 


circle, followed by the sister or mece, 1X or seven times, at a slow 
pace. This cireumbulation is called the lian op ldwen. The brancl 
of the jandi so cut is taken back to the house by the mother and ke 
safely. When the ghot performs the ldwdn, his mother or paternal 
aunt takes a small basin full of water on her hand turns it round 
over her head, in the form of a sii waran (as is done by the courtiers 
of a native ruler jp Presenting yazays to him at a Darbér) and 
rinks the Water in the basin. This she continues to do until the 
ldwdn are over. When the procession nearg3 the bride’s villa 





some people of her party come out to meet them and indulge in 
practical jokes anc try to lead them astray. When the marrace. 
party reaches the village, the bride’s p rty give them a reception 
termed Pam-sat. At the door of the dhetia's house the khaja (or 
koldna) ereets a pattal of reeds te prevent the marriage-party from 
entering. "lhe bridegroom's father then pays the Khija a rupee, and 
Spreads the puttal on the ground and the marriage-party and the 
ghot sit on jt, The bridegroom's father then sends some clothes 
find Ornaments to the bride's mother and she sends him a» set of 
feminine serments, Meanwhile several girls, with the bridegroom's 
: sister-in-law, if he hag one, at their head, visit the bridegroom, and 





ve (8) The Khojd or Kotana la the Mucalli of the Panjab, ie, 9 Chudry OF HWeeper converted 


CHAP. I, ¢. 


sd Laseiper. 


Neori. 
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play at khodaknds with him. ‘The khodaknds are called songiddwan- 
wadbed in the State, and can be got ready made from an apothecary. aa 


The ddwan-wdbras ave sugar-balls, ten in number, of the size of an nidam 
apple, and they are put in a brass plate by the girls and presented to 
the ghot, who is asked to pick them up, but_ when he tries to do so. axe 
they are snatched from Is grasp, and, until he picks them all up, a 
he is teased by the girls who often slap him during the game. ae A 
After the game is over the jajuk (or priest) measures the 
bridegroom, with a manii, thread, from his feet to the mutak, and a 
puts the thread ‘» his sister-in-law’s tray in which the khodakna = 
game was played. This measuring of the ghot with the mault 
thread and placing it in the sdlrs tray 1s called pashkora, and 18 | 
regarded a5 & rakh or protector of the ght. It is included in the 
kaj-qanetra. The dheta’s party then present the ghot a cap of milk 
todrink, which, however, is first asad by the kawdr, who puts some  —~ 
of her saliva into it to ensure, it is belived, the perpetual love and 
adherence of the husband. The ghot, aware of the device, throws? 
the milk away. Then he is taken to the threshold of kawdes 





honse, where the ceremony of lassiper™ is observed, thus :— 


A large wooden dish is filled with lasei (diluted milk), and init 
the pair put their nght feet, the bridegroom placing his foot over — 
that of the bride, the latterhas m her foot a piece of gur, which the — 
bridegroom tries to snatch away by force; and during this & ruggle 
the sister of the bride and other girls (sahelidn) throw an old ghagrt- 
(petticoat) belonging to the kawdr over his neck and then tie it a5_ 

+ his neck were her waist; the idea being that by so doing the, | 
bridegroom will always remain submissive to the bride. a 


Immediately after the lassiper ceremony, or little before it, 
the sabdla (who is always the bridegroom’s sister's husband, his * 
sister’s son, or if none are available a boy of the family in which — 
a girl related to bridegroom is married), performs the coremony of 
neort (or rope) thus :—- ia PE 

A piece of rope is fastened so as to hang from the lintel or 
upper part of the door (dahliz). ‘The sabdla cuts it with a sword, 
or a knife (chhkuri), which he afterwards makes over to the bride- 
groom's mother-in-law or sister-in-law, to signify that he has 
thrown down his weapons. | 

To make fun of the sabdla the neort (or rope) is wrapped round 
an iron wire which the sabdla cannot cut, in spite of repeated 
attempts, while jokes are made by the girls at his lack of strength 
and much humour prevails among the matrons standing by. fy 
bride and bridegroom are then allowed to enter the inner chamber 
and bathed on two separate khdrds, after which they are made to 
put on new clothes and seated on two other fAdrds. “These clothes . 
are supplied by the bride’s father, .. 4 









Dee a aera 
(0) Basetper and neori are neither jncladed in nt the kéj-ganetrA ner is any Ps 
gzred for their obserrance. « kij-ganetra nor is any special Lime 
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__ . The wedi :-—Now comes the time for the wedi, which is a part CHAP. I, ¢, 
of the kdj-ganetrd. The bride and bridegroom are seated facing the Populatign 
Ganges and the Bréhman draws Ganesh di lakiy (or the lines of — 
Ganesh) thus :— 





S®c°0 95000 


The swastika is to represent Ganesh, with nino small cireles 
Opposite it for the nine planets. He places some chamba flowers, 
rice, guv and two fakds (the Bahawalpiri copper coin} in the 
gure of Ganesh, while in the nine circles he puts the following 





— Kangu™ (also called rori, as generally in the Punjab), 
Sandhir (vermillion). (Gulab (pink), owdered mehnidi, oy henna 
(green),  Hurmachi (ved). Sirdla (blue-black),. Dead black is 
prohibited. Turmeric (yello ). 


This done the Brihman recites the wedi, and while he js 
s0 engaged the bride and bridegroom each hold a lamp of kneaded 
dough in the right hand: the hand of the latter resting on that 
of the former. This ceremony 18 Called Aath-lowa op hath-mel 

g or joming of the hands). Meanwhile the Brahman per- 
the hawan or hom ceremony, pouring walnuts, barley, grit 
ght), sesamum, honey and sugar by means of a wooden-ladle, 

shaped like a human hand, into the fire, When the recitation of 
the wedi is nearly complete, the couple go thrice round the figures 
of Ganesh and the nine planets. During this circumambulation, 
| which is termed ldwdn, the skirt of the bride is kept fastened to 
that of the bridegroom, this is called the pallopalli. Without the 
rounds (or léwdn) the wedi is kachehi, or incomplete ; but when 
they have been performed the wedi becomes pakki, or complete and 
binding. In the course of the laway the Brahman makes the bride 
put on seven ivory bangles, other bangles being put on at any time 
afterwards. When the rounds have been completed the Brahman 
Separates their hands and makes them Pia thei foreheads. This 
is the sir-mel. Then the couple stand with folded hands and 
rostrate themselves before the sun, aldressing it according to the 
rea Baia of the Brahman, thus ‘Suraj bhagwdn dewté tin sahihe 
hain, ie. “O Sun god, thou arta witness (to our contract ).” 
Doli (a palanquin):—The bride is then put ina palanguin and 

_ bidden farewell. 













M°) Lt is the colour with which Brahmans generally make the casbe-marke (/ilaly) on 
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average income ordinarily gives ornamen’s 
Popalation. worth Rs. 101% and one of better ‘means gives 11 tolas of gold, 
but if very rich he may give 15 folas of gold but not more. £¢ 


usually do not go beyon 


rich he may give more in secret. If he gives more o nly he calls 
the portion exceeding the 15 tolas a dan (or | p), and neces 

as grven to the bride by her brother, mother, ete. This custo 
obtains in cities among the Aroras who practise the bralm-b h. 


In villages 44 tolas 
villagers give 11 or 1 


give but very few clothes and ornaments. + 
There are no such limits fixed for the bridegroom's father: he = 


may give as much as he 
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these limits, though if a man be unus 
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am 
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of gold is usually given, but tho rich 
5 Pe Those who practise the asur-l th ‘ 


6 


can attord. 


The bride’s father usually gives gold ear-rings, silyer takitidn 


(a kind of necklace), (tawiz-ti fi) and, if his means allow, he gives” a 
also a cow and a set of ivory bangles. Y ree 
The bridegroom’s father gives a chémbkdli of gold (worn round 
the neck), a katmald (neck ornament), a silver hasli (a ring worm — 
round the neck), a pair of karian (or foot bangles), kangen — a 
let), gajre or pauntichidn (bracelet), a silver necklace, fore or h low 
karian, charotrt or chelkidn worn round the waist, gold and silver — 
finger-rings, chialle (or large rings enamelled), and a gold or silver 
déoni (an ornament worn on the forehead), The above are th 1 ) 
usual gifts among people of middling position. Poor people give 
what they can, while the rich give as much as their means would — 


allow. 
Sattoward :-—The > 


day, after which she returns to her parents. This is termed the 
suttoward s but if any girah (or unlucky planet) intervenes her 


return is delayed. 


The ceremonies described above are in vogue among the 













J 


one 
; ; — Pe tyeeene 
bride stays at her husband's home for one 


—~—— 
= 





‘i ed 


(or the Aroras in general). Some of them are also m vogue among — q 


the Khatris and Brahmans, but these have some ceremonies peculiar 


to themselves. Thus 





the kéj-yanetra of the Sdarsub Brikmans 


and Khatris also includes the sige it-pin ni, a rite which i8 thus 


performed — 


Sagan-pinn, 


The bridegroom after bathing puts on new clothes and sits in’ 
his house. The bride's father and relations bring a pot filled with, 


a 
a2 


curd, some trays of gur, a vessel containing butter, and a gal wi- 


full of reddish yellow 


water prepared from the grains of fun, or 


from saffron (according to their means). Both the parties then 


ih 


make their respects 





ye Bréhmans perform Ganesh-worship, and the, 





(tl) Botore 1866 the Bahéwal Khani apse was used; but now the townspeople give 10% 


es of the Governmont of India, The village HindGs, however, still give qruaments 19 


te vale of 101 Babéwal Khanis of osarly 89 rupeca of Britieh coinoge, 
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bs md bride's Brihman sprinkles the coloured water on the bridegroom's 
party generally, and on the bridegroom in particular, while the 
“gtoom's Brihman treats the bride's party in the same way, 


__ the bridegroom’s father is now offered some gur on behalf of 

_ the bride's father, and tlic bridegroom is given ‘a resent in cash, 

; varying from Ris. 6 to any sum that the bride's father can afford, 
Finally they disperse uttering the words ‘ Rim, Rim,’ 

__ A few women taking with them (on behalf of the bridegroom's 

father) a present called gad, consisting of almonds, sugar, weighing 

ad all about a maund; and gold and silver leaves, together with 

7 flesh and dried fruits placed in dishes, visit the house of the bie 

father. A part of this present is put into the skirt of the bride, 

‘The remainder js, however, returned to the bridegroom's father by 

the nutreta, In the evening again women of the girl's side bring 

to the putreta a large number of pivinfs, or balls made of a mixture 

of wheat flour with tho sy tp of gir, prepared by the special jijak 

Of the dheta’s family, The above is called the segan-pinni, More. 

over the ceremony of sagan-halifa (in observing which the hride’s 

father sends 17 to 25 pakwans, sweet bread parched in ghi, to 

ae father of the bridegroom) is peculiar to the Khatris and the 









The ceremony Of initak is called ghori (lit. « mare) by the 
Khatris and the Mirsuts. The mare on which the Khatri oy Sarsut 
bridegroom rides is sent by the bride’s father. 


Noteworthy peculiarities ‘—Polygamy is not uncommon among 
the Hinds of tho State They can marry twoor threo wives 
actually bot generally do so with the object of wetting offsprine, 
However rich Hindus, especially those in State employ, are habitual 
polygamists, Every Hindu male when he thinks of marrying woos 
toa Bribman well versed in palnoustry, and shows him his jar! 
to find out if he is destined to haye one Wife or more in lis life. 
if he is fated to have two Wives @ sham marriage is performed 
to allay the fears of the girl’s father and to fulfil the decrees of 
heaven, z.e., he is first married to a mathi (eavthen pot), the neces- 
sary ceremonies being strictly observed, and then matries his 
betrothed; this being considered his second marriage, 

If one wants to have a third wife because his first two wives 
are dead or in the event of their bemg alive his childlessness 
Prompts him to do so, the third marriage is performed thus: 

_ The Man is first married to a she-poat or slreep, The eara of 

the sheep or goat are bored, ear-rings put into them, and the 
arriage celebrated with all the usual ceremonies and éelat. This 
done, sheep is carried to a jungle where she is buried alive in 
the presence of the marriage procession, It is believed that the 
third marriage is always inauspicious, and that its evil offects can 
only be averted by this device. This dono the third marriage 18 
performed in the ordinary fashion. 


— 













CHAP, T, ¢, 
Population, 
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Some people consider that the burying of a living goat is a pdp 
or sin; they therefore avoid the goat-marriage and cel the 
fictitious marriage with the akvi (a kind of ak) bush and th 
the third wite. 


As a preliminary tothe fambot_ coreniony among the Khatri 
the bha? stands in the meeting assembled to contribute the tambol to 
the pufrefa, witha cocoanut in the right hand and exclaims: nar — 
Shah dadshah (le qhar dd adrel, i.¢., 2 cocoanut of (or sent by) th e 
house of the Emperor Akbar; and then makes it over to the pufretra | 
Again taking another eocoanut in the hand he exclaims: Toda Mal , 
Tannan de ghar dé ndvel, i... a cocoanut contributed by 'Todar Mal 
Tannan, and gives the same to the putreta also, ‘The practice 18 @8 
old as the time of Akbar, when, it is said, both Akbar and Todar 
Mal sent one cocoanut each to every Khatri in the country, who — | 
celebrated the marriage of hi#son, the former to please the latter = _ 
who was his Revenne Minister, and the latter to please his caste 
people. The royal fambol ceased to exist on the death of Akbar,  .f 
but the Khatris of this part of the country preserved the custom tO 
perpetuate the memory of this popular potentate,"” —— 


i. 
The Brahmans in general and the common Kirérs in the digg 
of Kot Sabzal (in the Kardari of Sddigabid) im, particular always 
arrange to marry their daughters to real brothers of one and the 
same family, and in such cases marriage processions of bridegrooms = 
(real brothers) visit the honse of the father-in-law on one and the 
same day. = 
The Puskarnans, however, observe this rule more rigidly than 
others. The custom of chhatar (or large umbrella made of paper 
placed over the head of the bridgeroom as the procession rts for 
the asa obtains both in the Ubha and in the Lamma up tot we 
boundary of Muhammadpur Lamma; but it 1s altogether unknown Th 
in the Peshkiri of Kot Sabzal, where neither chiatar 1s emplo pea 
nor are dancing girls engaged, Bhagtis’” being employed ims ealof 
the dancing girls. 7 
Divoree-—A Hindu cannot, in theory, divoree his wife for 
any misconduct, while a Muhammadan may do so for any cause Or — 
even without a cause, and so the Hindu says:—Af fildn nal, gat 
ilillén nal, meaning “she came at no higher cost than the sesamum 
(til) distributed at the wedding, and was thrown away like a clod of 
earth. Elopements are of every day occurrence among the peasan- 
try, and are due to girls being married against their will, or toa long — 
interval being allowed to elapse after the betrothal before the ac 
marriage takes place. 


q 





- o 


: 
t 





4 
; | —_——$—$— —_ = | soe 
(12) ‘The officinale of the Hdgd had orderafrom the Berense Minister in Akbor's reign to ~~ 
present two coconnuta to each Khatri pufrcta, ong on behalf of the Emperor, theotherom 
belalf of bimeclf, — i 3 

13) The Bhagtia are of two kinds, namely (1) Khari-bhagtia (from khard- ge) ond _» 

(2) Baithi-bhoglis (from. briflhna-to wit), The former sing Ant dance while rs ‘ a | 






latter doing it in a sitting posture, A Bhagti, however, is alwayao Hindu male who singe ‘ | 


kdjis, dohras, ete, | 
_* , | 

J 

* _— 
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LANGUAGE. 
‘The native dialects of the States are— 


1. Miltini or Western Punjabi, 

2. Punjibi (Jatki or Obhechar), 

3. Sindhi. 

4. Marwari Rathi, : 

(¢). Multnf or Western Panjibi is spoken in the tract lying 
along the river line from the west of Khairpur to the 
skirts of Ahmadphr Lamma and extending southward 
to the margin of the Cholistin. It is also known as 
Bahiwalpuri. This and the dialects spoken in the 
Dera Ghizi Khin, Méltin and Muzaffargarh Districts 
are homogeneous, resembling the dialect spoken in the 
Sindh Sigar Dosh, 

(4). The Punjabi (Jatki or Obbechar) spoken in the State, 
closely resembles the dialect spoken m the Central 
Punjab, and its jurisdiction extends from Qaimpur (in 
Kharpur Kiirdirf) to the eastern extremity of the 
State, 

(c). To the west of Ahmadpar Lamina and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kot-Sabzal and Fatehpur-Machka, Sindhi 
and Bahiwalpori are the common dialects. 

(¢). The dialect of the Cholistan is Marwri Riithi. 

The marginal 
statement shows 





Language, Proportion,| Language, Proportion. 


: Biloohi = iii read ane 20 | Western Wind Sai bik 25 the distribution 

Pashto... Lia) ce Bindhi ..., a ads a | E : 

‘Lahnds .., oot a 7,0 Other Indian languages,,, oo Of languages per 
l gn Inoguages “ 


Ly ce 
census of 1901. 


» Ooo 


aes | | Seren Iengung « = 10,000 persons 
according to the 





TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING FAM ILIES, 
I.—Munammanan Trines, 
| Sacred Tribes, 
Several branches of the Sayyids are represented in the State, 
the two most important being the Bukhari and Gilini Sayyids of Uch. 
The Bukhiiri Sayyids have their centre at Uch Bukluiri, but 


Peel are found all over the State. heir principal representative is 


dim Hamid Muhammed Nan Bahir, Sajjida-nashin of Ueu 
Bukhari, Whose descent has already been described. The centre of 
the Gilani Sayyids is at Uch Gilini, and theiy principal representatives 


are Makhdiim Muhammad Hamivl Ganj-Baksh, the Sajjida-nashin 


of that place, and Makliliim Ashraf-ud-Din, ra’is of Jamaldi-wali 


m Sidiqabad Kirdiri, The Gardezi Sayyids are represented by a 





CHAP. I, C, 
Population, 


The ff di ak if, 





“CHAP. Pt, c. 
Population. 
The Siddt,: 


The Qurai- 
mile, 
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Danamarece Stare.) Tho Quvaishis. 


braneh of the famous Gardezi family of Multan, which ee ottled 
at Khairpur. Sayyid Muhammad Nawaz Shah, Rais of - Kh 
pur, belongs to ‘this family. The Dur-Jamali Sayyids | are | ou 
Firanch, presented “sy four bra anches 

Adamsal of the fami The Sh ides a 
Shae aan = branch left Multan when it wad, 
conquered by Ranjit ‘Sine oh 


rcs 


om: ~aRT A 
si 


Present representative, 
wo. §, Ahmad Shah Hats, 


Manozai » Abdal Hakim Shah, 
from Nawfb Muzaffar Khim and settled in Ahmadpnr, then th 
capital of the State. 

A few Hamdini Sayyids are found m the Khairpur East, & 
Thoir representative is Sayyid Ahmad Shh of Khairpur. There ar an a 
also the family of Mashhaddi Sayyids at aie and two families of i 
Birt Sayyids at Ahmadpur East, of which place Sayyid Chiré gh . 
Shah is la mbar ltr. . 

The Quraishis, who number nearly 7,000 sonls in this State, a1 
regarded as second only in sanctity to the Savyids, and are like ther oT 7 
addressed as Shah or Shah-Stin, “Their branches are :— ss 








| (1). 
¥ (ii). 
(iii). 

(iv). 


The Ablxisi or Ditidpotra, : 

Siddiqi, descendants of Albu Bakr, Siddiq, 
Fiiriqi, descendants of Umar Firiq, its second Khalf hy 
Ulawi, descendants of Ali, the son-in-law of the. Prophet, 





—— 
















amt the fourth Khalifa, but not- by his wife Fati ima, - . 
daughter of the Prophet. i 


‘There is a Quraishi sept called Nihni in village Chaudhri of | 
Ganuspur Peshkiri, and another called Mohli-potra whose claim 1 
Quraishi descent is not universally admitted. The Korejas, a se 
the Sammas apparently, also cil eeialves Quraishis, but the ~y sh sF | 
really Sammas. Notable Quraishi’ families are those of } Sha kh 
Hakim in Man Mubirak, and of the Makhddtins: of Makhdt nf 1 in 
Minchinabad Kardiiri, already described. Ot] : 


(i). The family of Maulavi Shaikh F arf Hashmi Sanjarpi ri, 
in Kirdari Sadiqabad, branches of which also live ir ao 
Bahiwalpur and Allahabad. This family is descended 
from Shaikh T4j-nd-Din Shahid and Aziz Khatib, ni | ae 
one of its sit etic Samehte Abul Fath Hiashami was 
tutor to var’ m Zeb-un-Ni daughter of | 
Muhi-wd-Din ‘ait eae 

The family holds ji irmdns of the Emp 
from whom Maulavi Muhammad shat a Gir. 
Shaikh Farid, the present Qazi of Sairiar , and its 
principal representative is also descen ed. It. has al 
also jivrmdans of Timur and Muhammad Shah, _ Kings ae i | 
of Khurasin, ea | 


The Hakimin-i-Yumini family, which migrated ‘Sas #5, )} 


Delhi and. settled in Khairpur Hast in the aes of | | 
Bahiwal Khan Il, Its chief representative 1 is Hakin Wg | 
?S 


F 4 
= . ai _ 
| Sas ( Ja 
| ' << « 
ie a 





ae Arango 





(ii). 


a 
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. Bauawatrvr Stare. ] Chishtis and Kahiyte. [Parr A, 
| Pan Milil-ud-Din, who holds considerable landed property CHAP. I, ¢. 
-& in Multan. Population. 


(um). The Ulawi family of Bahdwalpur, whose ancestor 
_ Maulavi Hifs-ul-Ishim came from Lahore in the reign 
of Bahawal Khin I, and whose leading member Qazi 
Sad-nd-Din is Q4zi of the city of Bahdéwalpnr, 
(iv). The Hiishami-Quraishis, who live in Bahiwalpur, Their 
representative is Shaikh Gulim Rasil. 
(v). The Makhdim-Quraishis of Makhdtimén in Minchinabad 
Kardéri. They are descended from Shaikh Bahé-ud- 
Din Zakariya of Multan. The representative of this 
family is Makhdim Nir Shah, ra’is and kursienash in. 
The Chishtis are also by descent Quraish, though-also believed The Chishtcs. 
to be of Muchal origin, bemg descended from Bawa Farid-ud-Din 
=  Shakar-Ganj. They hold large areas of land in Minchinabad 
Kardiri, including several villages,” and it is said that Pir Ali 
Muhammad of Minchinabad “ys the whole of the revenue on his 
extensive estate by the sale of the ght from his buffaloes alone. 
There is in Peshkiri Rahim Yér Kluin asept of the Chishtis 
t Kahal, so called because its ancestor was born near some 
kahit, « kind of weed, on the bank of the Indus where a band of 
Chishtis were encamped. The Kahals intermarry with the Chishtis 
of Uch and Goth-Channi and are scrupulous in the observance 
: of daily prayers and fasts, 
The Khaggas and Bodlas are also believed to be Quraishis by 
) descent, and are here, as elsewhere, endowed with power to cure 
hydrophobia, The Bodlas in this State claim to be descended from 
: Shaikh am, Din whose shrine is at Jamsher in 'Tahsil Chiiniin of 
the Lahore District. 
~  _, The Kahiris are a quasi-sacred tribe, descended from Umar gig xeriece 
Shah, a theosophistical fuyjir, after whose death the members of the 


The Quraiahis, 





Ftlfage. Chener, 
(1) Pir-Sikandar | Pir Ali Gaubar. 
(2) Momioabad i Pir Ali Muhammad. 
(3) Wari-Piran «+| Pir Qamr-ud-Din. 
(4) Mohdri ser | Gholam Rasul Chishti. 
(5) Shadi-wila Qada and Mihi Bakhsh, Chishti. 


_«) The Kahals are distinct from the Kehals, another tribe which lives in the 
Sédignbad Kardari. The Kebnls eat tortoises, crocodiles, £e., in consoyuency of 
Which Muhammadans look down upon them. They ore a wild tribe and cannot 
explain why they cat thess animals, but sume Muhammadans, who have a kinder 
opinion of thom, defend them by saying that they are the followers of the Imam 
Shafai, according to whom the eating of any sort of aquatic auimal is allowable. . 

eure believed to be able to cure hydrophobia by blowing upon the putiont, 
and the latter also use the following kahlin or charm, 
| Hiemilloh aenpal nem Ahudd, diant nim Muhammad Rasil Cilah, tient mim Cher 
Yur, Kaldm Khud) dihudda Badshah Desi if, Kard Sultan Ahmad Kabir chhilia 
giddar kutté..,...larébarkat Pir Moakhdim Jahdniydn wil khair d jiwe. 
By the name of God, the first name is God's, the second name of Muhammad, the 
* Prophet of God, the third of his four friends (Caliphs). The word is of God, with the 
Permission of Badshih Dusteir (ie, Shaikh Abdu Kadir Jilini) andof Sultdn Sa yid 
Ahmad Kabir, may the persuu bitten by « mad dog or jacksl recover by the blessings 
of Makhdim Jahdniyan, 








CHAP. I, C. 


‘The Eahtris, 
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tribe began to be called Shah, title attached to their names. ‘They ~ 
were like the Mahrs, dependents of the Diidpotra with whom they - 
fought against the Kalhoras at Shikirpur, and they then accom- 
panied their patrons to this State. Thus they are Sindhi by origin. 
In the reign of Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khin IV, a Kahin named 
Bandal Shah, acquired considerable influence in the Darbar, but he 
was eventually expelled from the State. 

Seenlar Tribes. 

Tue DAtororras, 

The Diidpotra septs trace their descent from Muhammad 
Khan I, Abbisi, 10th in descent from Daid Khin 1. Muhammad 
Khan 11 had three sous:— 

(1) Firoz Khan or Pirny Khan, 

(2) Arib Khéin (or Arab Khin), ancestor of the Arbani sept. = 

(5) Tsab Khan, ancestor of the Isbani or Hishani sept. 

The descendants of Pirnj] Klrin are known. by the name of 
Pirjinis, Firozinis or Pir Pirjamis and the gaddi of the State has 
always been held by them. 

A brief history of these three families is given below :— 

The Pirjdnis.—The aistory of the eldest branch of this family — 
is that of the State itself, but some of the * Pirjdui Khins’ of the 
cadet branches merit special notice. Such are:— 

(1) Abmad Khin Pirjini, the great-grandson of Pirnj Khan, 
and the brother'sson of Nawih Mubirak Khin T, who 
founded Ahbmadpur Bast m 1162 H, | 

(2) Ali Murféd Khin,” grandson of Bakhkhar Khin TIL, 
the son of Piruj Khin, who built Taranda Ali Manid ~ 
Khin in 1162 H. Pee 

(5) Fazil Khan, the second grandson of Bakhkhar Khan Ti, ir 
who founded Fizilpur and constructed the Fizil-wih 
(in Sadiqdbid Karla). 

(4) Samiba Khén, son of Ali Murid Khin, who founded 
Kot-Samiaha. . 

(5) Sanjar Khan, son of Fizil Khan, who laid the foundation 
of Sanjarpur, | har: 

(6) Gahne Khan, a nephew of Ahmad Khan, the founder 
of Ahmadpur, who founded Goth Gahne Khén, 

(7) Mehra Khan, who founded Goth Mehra Klin, 

The Shamanis, a sub-division of the Pirjinis, derive their 
name from Shah Muhammad Khin. ‘The Pirjinis and Shamanis of 
Goth Mehra are closely allied. The Shamnis are found in Taranda 

















————— ye ly F 6 (Ce ee ee = ——_ = a — i +E i 
————— ee 

() AliMurid Khin was kaown by tho titles of S2t\l (tha vensrona) and Admit ih 

exalted Khin.) The latter title was conferred on him by the Ea mht Bet a = 

Bahéwalpur Stage was split up lute potty principalities : | 
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~ Mundhu Khan in the Peshkiri of Khinpur, ‘The leading member 
holder, and Wis’ 4 school-fellow of the late Nawib- Sir Sidi 
Muhammad Khin Ty ; 4 : 


} ae Arbinis,—The following are the septs descended from 


) Khan :— 


(1) The Mésinis or Musiinis, descendants of Misa Khiin, 
son of Aral Klin, who founded Manza Nalla Musénj in 
the Khiin Rela Peshkiiri.. 4 branch of this sept, the 
Kandini, held Manza Kandani ip the same Peshkérj 


(2) The Rukuini or “Rakvini, descendants of Rukn Klin, 
grandson of Aral Khan, 


(3) The Rahmiin; or Ramini, son of Rahm Khiin, also a 
grandson of Arah Khiin, 


(4) The Jombnini, descended from Jambar Kliin, another 
80n Of Arab K]uin. 

(5) The Bhinbrini, descendants of Bhinbur Klin, a relation 
of Jambar Khan. 


The following are the chief representatives of the Arbini 
sub-divisions :— (1) Qtiim Khitu, Rais oy Chiim-Rais, 4 relative of 
Arab Ebiin in the 44), degree, who founded Qin pur (formerly Goth 
(sim Rais) in 1160 TH. (1747 A.D.) and also constructed the 
Qsdimwih Canal. (2) Karam Kluin, his son, who rebuilt the fort, 
of Philra in 1166 H., 1759 A.D. (8) Wadera Yjir Muhammad 
Khin (son of the above and maternal erandfather of Nawiib 
Muhammad Baha) Khin (IT), who quited (Qiimpar and Settled 
‘in the Allihibid tlaja. To had two sons, H ayit Khin, who 
founded Goth Hayit Klin, and Kabir Khin, who built Haveli 
Kabir Khin and Duphli Kabfr Khin. Ty the time of Nawsh 
Muhammad Bahiiwal Khin IV, Alimad Khin, a rrandson of 
Wadera Yir Muhammad K hin, conspired with Nezar Muhammad 
Isbini and others and rebelled, and in conseqnence his jayir was 
confiscated. One of his sens maimed Ghaus Bakhsh lS now an 
agrieulturist in the Firoza laga. His second son, of Haveli Kabir 
Kh ion of Rs, 19 


n in the Allihihid Peshkari, receives 1 pensi ; 
| mensem from the State. (4) Stimar Khin, a frandson of 
Waders Yar Muhammad Kinin, founded Goth Stimar Khiin, where 
Nabi Bakhsh Khan Arliini, one of hig descendants still resides. 
He owns but little land and jis employed as a somdy in the bod y 
of the *] ttidpotras ” at the Daulat Khéna.” 











1) Jambar Khién does nat Appear ag G8 won of Arab Khin In the Tarikh i-M Grad, bat Khodi 
Bakhsh, Bhithrini, rois of Reli at peng that be waa a son, thoagh) tradi:ion my® that the 
Bhinbrénia of Heij by origin Kehranis, | : 
tH) Tee ap baly of hereon called the “ Diddpotris,” who Haier tt to wate the 
: Khéaa, oF the palace of His Highness. ‘Thess horseman are not Always Dei idpotrda, 


of the family js Mundhn Khim, lambarddr, why IS great land. _ 


CHAP. 1, ¢, 


The Arbdnia, 
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CHAP. I, ©. The Ishinis—The centre of the Ishinis was in the vicinity en 


Population. Of Alkihibdd and Giddarwala, They have no sub-divisions, In 
the time of Nawib Muhammad Bahawal Khin TV, Nazar Muham- 
ant Tebintt: ad Khan, the [sbiim clief, was jagirdir of the Giddarw ila ildga, 

the income of which was about Rs, 2,00,000 per year. His jdagir 
was confiscated for opposition to the Nawab and he himself thrown 
into prison. ‘The representatives of the Islxinis are: (1) Hamza 
Khan, lam/arddr of Giddarwaéla and a zamtnide of average means, 
and (2) Qidir Bakhsh Khan, a grandson of Nazar Muhammad 


Khiin, Ishxini, who is in straitened circumstances. . 


- 





The pedigree table given below shows the descent of the three 
Diiidpotra clans :-— 





MUHAMMAD KHAN II, , 
ee oe a 
(2-5 ai hte ae 
Arb Khan Pirnj Khan Isab Khan 43 
(ancestor of the (the anceator of the (the ancestor of the 4 
si Vin lirjani) Iabdni). 
SEEMS eos 
Jambar Khan Monger Khun. Mian Khan, ancestor of 
(ancestor of the Jamrandi the Miaani, who have enb- 
or Jambran/), division eallod the 
Kandani 
, | i 
Bhinhar Khan (four genera- Rahm Ehan (ancestor Rutan (ancestor of the 
tions down, ancestor of the of the Rahmani Ruokoani or Rukrini). 
Bhinbrani). or Ramani). 
Other Dééa- Other Datidpotra sub-division —The legend runs that Amir 
potras. Channi Khan, father of Didd Khén I, was a keen sportsman and 


that once a man by name Sara Mahr, told him of a lake on the 
banks of which game was to be found at night. So one might 
Amfr Channi Khén visited the lake but no game appeared till — 

’ mid-night. In the latter part of the night he saw something ™ 
black in the water, at which he fired, but when he went into — 
the water after it, he found he had wounded a man. Being 4 
filled with grief Channi Khin asked him who he was. The 
man was on the point of death and could only say that he 
had three sons and a daughter whom he confided to the Amir’s 
care. Channi Khén entrusted the eldest son to Sara Mahr, renamed 
the second son Kehr, and the youngest Hasan, and took both into 
his service, while their sister became his wife. Kehr (whose 
descendants are known as Kehrinis) had two sons, Ali Khin and 
Achar (from whom the Achrinis, who owned Khin Bela, derive 
their name). The best known names among the Achrinis are :— 
(1) Asad Khan or Hasad Khdn, (2) Khuda Bakhsh Khin, and 
(3) Din Muhammad Khim. Hasad Khén was a leading member 
of the party which rescued Nawib Fateh Khén IT from the fort 
of Nawén Kot, defeated Sadat Yiir Khiin and restored the Nawab ¢ 
to his throne, He is the only survivor of this old family, and 
receives a pension of Rs, 15 per mensem from the State. 
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: Khuda Bakhsh Khén and Din Muhammad Khén gerve as CHAP, I, ¢. 
soars in the body of the * Ditidpotris ” in the Daulat Klvina. Population. 


Ali Khan, son of Kehr, had four sons, viz.,— 


(1) Bakhsha Khén (from whom the Bakshinis derive their 
name), 

(2) Jinji Khin, 

(8) Hila Khin (after whom the Halints are named), 

(4) Mundhu Khén, whose descendants go by the name of 
Kehranis. One of his descendants, Mundhu Khin, 
however, is the ancestor of Mundhfnis, The Tayyib. 
anis derive their name from Tayyib Khan, son of 
Jinji Khin; the Warinis from Alla Wariya Khan, 

ve son of Tayyib Khan; the Murtifinis from Marif Khan, 

o the second son of Janji Khan; and the Talbénis from 

| Talib Khan, the third son. 

The pedigree table given below will fully explain these rela- 





ss 





tions :— 
KEE. 
as fee | 2 
if | | 
Ali Ehén, Achar (ancester of 
| the achranj), 

1 he [a ea eee 
Bakhehé Khan Janji Khan, Hala Khin Mandho Ebau. 
ancestor of the (ancestor of the 

Hakhshani).  Hakini). Mir a i 
[ r | a ee Rustam Kho, 
Tayyib Khan Talib Khin Mohammad Marif Khan | EA 
(acceator of the (ancestor om of the (apeestor oe ot the Islain Khan, 
: : Hie I, ‘ i Py Al ni i 
*s ‘ gas ie Moodbu Khao, 
= dhl Warkya Khan Mir Hamza (ancestor of tha — (ancestor of the 
(arecestor of the Hameini). Mundhini). 
Warini), 
Jin Mohammad, 
| 
Ali Khan, 
| | 
sul-t. Jim Kban (ancestor of the Jamani), 


the Khins there are seven branches of the Kehranis, namely, 

None cx () Bakhshiini, (3) Hahini, (4) Mandhini, (5) Tayyibini 
descent from Wani is a sub-division), (6) Talbxini, (7) Mariifiini 
the Ghumninio sub-divisions, namely, (i) Jamini, and (u) Hamaini), 


seven the following five are called Panj-pére.”: — (1) 

cp) Jamini, (3) Bakhshani, (4) Mundhéni and (5) Tay- 

and Fatgl;. 10 all disputes the inj-pires formed one party and 
Ghumman ainst the other tribes. A brief account of a few of the 





Ti -Myb-divisions and their leading men is given below. 
orp Peto Mies rims 


—_— _ 
4 / 


«a 
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CHAP.I,C The Bakhshanis—The Rakhshinis are found in Khairpor = a 
and Goth Bakhsh’, now called Khingith Sharif after the t a ngah 


Population. 
‘The Bakhshd- (shrine) of Sthib-us-Sair, was founded by them. There are § fe 
“1 = survivors of the family in Goth Bakhshf in receipt © 


(allowance) from the State. The representative of ae 
division is Qidir Bakhsh Khin of Khairpur who holds an 
of 500 bigdhs. 


} 
tha Hdldnis. The Hedlinis—Sultén Khin, son of Hild Khiin, a- Dee +l 
of the Halhini Ditdpotris, founded Sulténpur, and his grands ff) ny, j 
Baliidur, Khin, founded Bahidurpwr im 1164 H. ér 1745 A.D., i mn 
which his vaulted mauscleim stands. * 


Kabir Kluin, son of Sultiin Klin, constructed the Kabir-y — 
now known #s the Kabira Canal. He also demolished the od 
Phuolwadda and founded a new village, which he named Naushahra. — 


Fazl Ali Khin: Halini, son of Kabir Khiin, became a ae wn 
known man in his time. * His prosperity reached its zenith towards 
the close of the 12th century, and he built many forts and rilsgees as 
‘aepeiae a son was born to any one among his subjects the ] eople 
used to say— ~ ore 


Fost Ai Khon da hil ehherd wadhiya he a 


The chief villages and forts ‘built by him were:—(1) Din-gadh 
Fort, which he sold to the Rij ja of Jaisalmer for a lakh of rupees; 

(2) Amin-g gadh; (8) ‘Tiij-gadh or Paj-nl-bilad,™ built on the old 
site of Hurar, which had fallen into ruins ;. (4) Réjanpur, 16 : a 
north-west of Nanshahra; «nd (5) Thsénpur. He also built (6) 

Sihib-gadh Fort, which lies in the Rohi, 16 miles south of Naushahra ; 
(7) Bhigla Fort, 16 miles east of Naushahra, which is inate ) 
state of preservation though uninhulited; (8) Kandh Kot, 8 miles — 
south of Naushahra; (9) Kot. Alam Fort, 2b miles at ea . 
Naushahra, ‘a a. 


The Kehrdnis, The Kehrinis—Sabzal Khin, son of Mundhu Khin. ‘thie. , 
grandson of Kehr), founded Kot Sabzal in 1170 H. (1756 ALD.) | 
and constructed the Sabzal-wih. 


Muhammad Khiin, a grandson of Mundhn Khin, found: — 
Muhammadpur Lamma in 1164 H, (1750 A.D.) and congmiimed 
the “Muharomad-wih, and Ahmad Khim, a great-grgoth into 
Mundhu Khiin, founded Ahmadpur’ Lammu, which is aghr (whose 
ishing town. “Of Sabzal Khan's deseendunta, Sabaal § Khan a d | 
present leader of the Kehninis. He gets a pension Bela, derive } 
month from the State. Wadera Bakhtiar Khan, a d inis are :— a 
Muhammad Klin (founder of Muhammadpur Lamma u hin, ¢ | 
ag the leader of his brotherhood, ‘ 















ate ad 





run nenn: The Munadhinis.—The Mundhini ep va derive ) t » fort = 
‘umes from Mundhu:Khin: From tradition and the | genealog#® , “aD 


()) Taj-nl- bilad, lite ally crown als cies, 


| 
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the founder of Garhi Ikhtiir Khan was Tkhtitr Khin,-a ‘brother 
of Sabzal Khan, but this is not the cise. As a fact the old nany 
of the place was Garhi Shiidi Khiin, and it was founded’ ly “Shit 
Khan, an adherent of the Kalhora State, during the ascendency of 
Khuda Yér Khiin Kilhora, surnamed Shih Qulit Khin,’ After his 
death, Haji Ikhtidr Khin Mandlvini {at that time settled in Mauza 
Gonhdhi) and seeing the decline of the Kalhoras took’ possession of 
Garhi Shidi Khan and re-natned it Garhi Ikhtiiy Khin. ede 
The genealogy of, the Mundhinis is thus given :— y 
=" Tkhtatr Klin (founder of Garhi Ukhtiir Khan), som of Abdak 
lah Khiin, son of Hiiji Kin; son of Mondhw Khén (who sgave the 
Mundhinis his namei, son of Iskim Kinin, son of Rustam Khan, 
son of Miran Khin, son of Mundhu Khhin, son of Ali Khan, son’ 
of Kehr.” ey 
Vhe Mariifanis.—The common ancestor of this sept, Muham- 
mad Marit Kbiin, conquered Kathila and the surrounding ¢ountry 
from the Joyas: and: in’ 1154 H. (1741 A.D.) founded ‘Khairpur 
Kast now a dourishiuig town. Many forts were also built by him 
and his descendants, 
These were :—(1) Manjgadh, built in 1157 H. ‘or 1744. AD, 
(2) Mariif-gadh, (3) Rukanpur, (4) Jahinpur, and (5) Zorkot, go 
Wagi tribe. 


because it was built by force on land which belonged to the 
Mardf Khin extended his territory toa point 25 miles from 





Wallhar southwards, 
__ the leading man among the Mariifinis now is Wadera Khuda 
Bakhsh Khin, Rais of Khairpur Kast. 





_ Lhe Jamdnis,.—The principal man among the Jaméni sub- 
division of the Marifinis’ is Muhammad Nawiiz Khan, ‘Rais of 
Khairpur East. | 

The Ghumranis :—The Ghumrinis also consider themselves a 
sub-division of tho Kehninis. ‘lhoy had two prominent families, 
the Khins of Hasilpur and the Klvins of Goth Channi. 

_ None of the present members of either family can give » his 
descent from Kehr, but in the Térikh-i-Murid, the genealogy of 
the Ghumninis stands thus — | | 

T NUR MUHAMMAD, 

yr Ghomman Khao (from whom the Ghumrinis derive their nome", | 
and Fateh Muhammad Khén, Rais. of Goth Channi, who meets 
ee mman Khan in the 12th generation, was. alive when / thd 
Tarikh-i-Murid was written. But neither the Tirfkh-i-Marid nor 
any other history of the Abbiisi dynasty shows Ghummin Khan, 
or his father Nir Muhammad as a lineal descent of Kehr, Even 

O) Tirih-i-Maréd, Volame IT, p. 332, oe 





bduced by the Ditdpotris of Kot Sabzal it would appar tit: 


The Marifd. 


nie, 


Pee Ghumrds 


ete, 





CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


The Ratdnis, 


The Sidgdniv, 


The Jaldads, 


The Marmdd- 
nite 


IM drains, 


The Foldnee. 
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if it be conceded that Nir Muhammad was the son of Jinji Khén 
(son of Ali Khan, son of Kehr) this would partly be consistent as 
Janji Khén’s son Nér Muhammad Khén had only one son Khndé 
Bakhsh, who had two sons, both of whom died childless ; which 





means that the line of Nir Muhammad Khiin, son of Jinji Khan, 


became extinct at the very outset. (Vide Tiirikh-i-Murid, Volume 
IT, page 45). Hence the unanimous opinion of the real Daiidpotris 
that the Ghumrinis are of an ambiguous origin is admissable. All 


the respectable Pirjini and Kehrani Daidpotris say that the 
Ghumranis are the descendants of one Ghumman, mohdnea, who 


was a boatman of the fore-fathers of the Datdpotnis. In their 
opinion the Ghumrdnis do not deserve to be called Kehrénis, while 
to call them real Datdpotras is an absurdity. 








Miscellaneous subdivisions of septs of the Datidp tras,—Besides 
the above-mentioned there are many other sub-diyisions which also 
claim Datidpotra descent. | 


(1). The Daulténis.—Theso Datidpotras trace their descent from 
Daulat Khin, son of Diid Khén II. A ruined mound near Dera 
Bakha acl | Station is said by the Daulatdnis to have been 
a fort, named Daulat Gadh, and which belonged to them about a 
century ago. But other Daidpotrés do not admit the Abbési 
origin of the Daulatinis. The present chief of this sept is Jamadar 
Gul Muhammad Khin, maternal-uncle of the late Nawtb Sir Sddiq 
Muhammad Khin IV. He holds a large area in jagir—six entire 
villages and parts of several others, the total aroa. amounting to 
bg y 70,000 bighas. his jagir has been granted to him in tidm 
‘or life, | 


He was lately Commander-in-Chief of the State forces and 
ez-oficio member of the State Council. 

(2). The Ratinis are found in small numbers in the Khan pur 
Kardari. The leading member of tho sept is Shahbdz Khan of 
Bahin-wila. 

(3). The Sidgénis.—Mauza Kotla Qiim Khan (in the Kardari 
cf Khairpur East) was founded by the Sidqdnis, 

(4). The Jalaénis.—Tho Jalinis derive their name from one 
Jalal Khén, who founded the village Jalini, in the Kard4ri of 

(5). The Mamdinis are a sub-division of the Ghumranis 
and reside in the Hasilpur and Janpur ildyas, 

(6). The Arsanis are found in the tlagd of Khairpur East, 
Mauza Arsini was founded by this family. They are also called 
the Asrinis, and so their village, 

(7). The Fatinis are found in the ildgas of Ahmadpur East, 
Allahabad and Khairpur East. The villages of Faténi and Umar. 
Fatini in the latter itigu are the monuments of this sept. 
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= (8). The Nohanis are considered a sub-division of the 
Sehranis. The ruins of a fort in Ménak Naushahra in the Uch 
aga are believed to mark the site of their original settlement. The 
onanis are numerous in the Kot Sabzal ilaga, where it is said 
the villages of Gidarwila, Nindnian, Kander, Savwel, Mirdnpur, 
Mubéirak-Bhar and Jimpur were founded by them, 
' ? (9). The Lorhias are found in the Allahabad ilagdé and Chakla 
thdna, . 
iA (10). The Kardnis—Karani, a village in the Bahdwalpur 
“ardari, was founded by the Karinis, Some say that they are 
descendants of Kero, a descendant from Kehr; others that Karini 
| 18 4 corruption of Kehrini. 
i (1). The Ronjhas or ftonjhes—The Ronjhas are in fact a 
| Sept of the Sammas. ‘I'he Ronjhas of Manza Goth Lal (in the 





I hinwih Peshkiri) and those of the Khinpur Kirdéri are called 
“a geo but the neighbouring tribes do not admit their claims, 
Rantihja and Ronjha are two different forms of the same word. 


,, (12). The Hasnénis are considered a sub-division of the 
Selirinis, and are found in Mauze Bullanwili (in the Goth Channi 
Peshkiri). They are cultivators, 
(13). The Chandrdnis are found in the Khinpur and 
Bahawalpur Kirdéris. Mauce Chandrini (in the Khinwah ilu) 
was founded by them. Their representativa is Rahim Bakhsh, 
lambarddy of Chandirini. They intermarry with the Miisini 
_Daddpotris who are Arbinis and hence the presumption is that they 
are Artxinis by origin. 
\ , 44). The Dastdnis ave found in the iléga of Khairpur East, 
& Goth Kamal was founded by Kamal Khin Dasténi. 
(15). The Yardnis.”°—Bunga-Yanini in the Khairpur ilaga 
was founded by them. 
_ (16). The Jhanddnis are found in Marea Jhanéni (in the 
Kardiri of Khairpur East) which was founded by Jhande Khan. 
They are also found here and there in the Lamma. 


: (17). The Jindranis—Mauza Jindrini (in the Kiardiri of 
‘Khairpur East) was founded by Jinde Khin, the ancestor of this 
Sept, They aro found in small numbers in the Kérdsris of Khair- 
pur East and Khanpur. 

(18). The Karninis are found in small numbers in the 
Bahiwalpur Kirdiri. 

: (19), The Mutlénis ave said to be deseondents of one 
Matrib Khan and are found in the Ndrpur Peshkiri. 

(20), The Guldnis are found in tho liga of Khairpur East 
‘and. the Khanpur and Bahiwalpur Kirdiris. Shahbiz Klin, zail- 

_ dar of Gulini, is the leading member of the sept. 


OD ¥"cdal fv alea tha ase Of a dab-Uivision of the Gualejes 















CHAP. I, €. 


The Nohdnia. 


Tha Lorhiae, 


The Ford nis, 


The Roujhas, 


The Hesndaia 


The Chandrd. 


The Dastdaias, 
The Fardnia, 


The Jhundd. 


PY iw 


TheJindrdnia, 


The Karidnis, 
The Mutlinis, 


The Guldnia, 








gpa 


The Bhinadd- 
ts, 
The Hashana. 
Tha Biryani, 
Ehiddnis and 
Bashmanis, 


The Wiardnis, — 


The Muldnis, 
The Thimras, 


Converted 
eres para. 
Aedlres, Bhan- 
bhdinis = and 
Kat-Bals, 


rie rap 
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(21). The Bhiinddnis ave settled in small numbers~in the" ” 
Kardari of Khairpur East, eo? re 
(22). The Hashtnis are & small sept found in the andar 
of Khairpur East. e Ve Sr 
(23). The Sirydnis and (24) Khiddnis ave found in small 
numbers in the Kardjri of Bahawalpur. heard 
(25). The Hashmanis are found here and there in the 





Lamma. ‘ | ue 
Some so-called Ddudpotras. = 
(26). The Wisrdnis.—The Arbini and Isbam Diridpotras do g 

not consider the Wisranis real Daidpotris. The reason assigned by 


the former for this is that four families of the Abra tribe migrated = 
from Wisarwah in Sindh and settled in Giddarwila in the time oy 
of Nawdb Muhammad Bahtwal Khin Il. The Abras gave adaughs me 
ter in marriage to Baliwal Khan, Pirpini, of Jungh Baléwal, a= 
second to a member of the family of Sumar Khan Arbani, anda 
third to Jind Wadda Khan Isbini (father of Nazar Muhammad 
Khan, Rais of the Isbinis) and asked those to whom they had given 
wives to admit them among the Daidpotrés, so that they might 
then be entitled to all the privileges as regards kastir and indi 
which the Dévidpotrés enjoyed. This request was granted and 
they were called Wisrimi Daddpotris from Wisharwih. They are 
few in number. Their leading members are Pir Bakhsh and Hahi 
Bakhsh, of Maza Mori Musim, who are cultivators. ' 

(27). The Muldnis are also considered spurious Ditidpotras. 

(28). The Thimras are found in Manga Karéni. There is | 
a well-known story that once Nawdb Muhammad Bahawal Khan HT | 


\ 
4 


happened to pass through Karéni. On seeing one Nari Kharola 
with his head shaved (a shaven head being eenerely looked down 
upon) the Nawab remarked in Sindhi (which he always spoke) ho 
disso thora, de é-, look at that bald head, and so they were nick- 18 et s 
Thimra, | e 
They are really Kharolas “’ by caste. 
(29). The Widinis and (30) Kalres. | 
(30). Kalres.—The Kalres live in the i/dyas of Bunga Ram: ‘ 
Khan and Jannpur. | | | 
(31). The Jidimris ave found in the Qdimpur ildga, 
(82). The Bhanbhdneis. ‘iy 
(33). The Kat-Bals are found in several places, especially 
in Mauza Mahtaém in the Ntirpur Peshkiri, where they pursue 
agriculture. They are originally Jats of low status (and there 
is still a sept of Mobinas which is known by this name) but call 
themselves Ditidpotras. They would give their danghters in mar- 
riage to any tribe, while other Diddpotris are particularly strict in ; 








forming alliances. 


eS 
a 2 





(1). Converted aweepers. 
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The above tribes are generally both proprietors and cultivators, CHAP.1, ¢.. 


y 


_ but the majority of them are in straitened cireumstances, and live Population: 
~ by cultivation, only a small number being well off and owning land. . 


| ___ Besides the aboye there are other tribes who _cathomselves 
Détidpotris, such as— 
(84). The Rajhinis, (35). The Hakris wel (36, The Bahanis. 
The Kalhords or Kilhorés—The Kethorés and Abbisia are 
Hescended from one and the same anceytor. Channi Khan Abbisi, 
sixth in descent from Sultin Ahmad } , bad two sons, Diiid Khén 
f and Muhammad Mahdi Khin, | 


| The latter had a son, named 
Tbréhim, surnamed Kalhora, wbhAse descendants are known by the 
surname of Serais, , 


on A full aecount of the trJpe is given in Captain Goldsmid'’s 
“ Memoirs‘on Shikirpur,” and a brief deseri ption 18 also given in 
‘Section F of the Dera Ghizi Kluin Gazetteer. The Kalhoris of the 
‘Btate live by agriculture jnd labour, none are worthy of mention. 
Tue Batocues, 
Bahawalpur are not organized into fuwmans as 
aT, and no one tribe or sept owns any considerable 
and. the leading men or Sirdirs among them have little 
xenc¢ Or Suthority over their tribesmen, while physically the 
/@% 58hiwalpur is inferior to his kinsman west of the Indus. 
Tha tolowing Baloch tribes are found in the State :— 
= The Gopdngs: found chiefly in Ahmadpur and Khinpur 
Kirdiris. They trace their origin to Gobind, a city 
of Balochistén, and are descendants “of Htrin. The 
Gopings still” regard Sirdér Khair Muhammad in 
Rajanpur Tahsil as their chief, but in this State Gahne 
D | Khin, zaildéy, and Ahmad Khan, lambardér, of Bet 
| Ahmad, in Ahmadpur Kirdsiri, and Allah Baksh 
| Khin, zailddr, of hall Hamza in the Klin Bela 
peshkari ave their leading men. 
| i. The Chandias: found chiefly in the Pakka Lirin ilaga 
| of Kiinpur Kiirdéri. They were formerly settled 
among the Mazaris trans-Indus, but owing to a dispute 
with them migrated to this State, taking service with 
Nawib Muhammad Mubiérak Khén, who gave them 
lands in jdgir, but these they forfeited in the time of 
the Agency in default of feudal service. They have 
eight septs in this State, viz..— 
(1) Marfiini, (ii) Hamazéni, (iii) Muhammad-Khanini, 
i Ali-Khanini, (v) Gadlini, (vi) Husndni, 

























vil) Shamrini, and (viii) Jurini. 





| | Laat ee eee eet ee, ee 
, “They own Bet Ahmad, Bakhtiiri, Kachohi Mukhon Bela, and Nur-wala village 


The Rajbtpaa 
and ofhera, 
The Hithords, 


The Balochas, 


The Chdndias, 


' 


a 
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Fizil Khin and Bahram Khin of Pakka Larén, and 


=“. members of the tribe. 
“The Khosds: chiefly found in Chaudhri, in Allahabad 


*ouneshkdri, in Samuka, in Ganspur pesh Léri, and Kunda- , 


= 
& 


originah,in Naushahra peshhdr". The Khosis were — 
| iho, moun: Hot Baloches, and derive their name from 
tongue. Thetain and sah, inhabitant, in the Baloch 


(i) Balel, (i) ir main septs in Bahéwalpur are— 
(v) Tindwit, Isini, (tii) Khalol, (iv) Umrani, 
They regard Kaure Kh! and (vi) Jivani. 
Ghazi Khan as their{n Isini of Yaru Bathal in Dera 


Chaudhri is their leadith chief, but Bahréim Khén of © 







‘y. The Rinds are found seal tong representative in this State. 
State. Some are addicted “it more Or less all over the 
are cultivators, Some OWTINE\) 

(i) The Tumrani sept of thay 
Khin Bela iaqe. 
(ii) The Khaltis are numerous 
Kachchi-Zamin (in Sidiqabad's Himidpur and 
owners and cultivators, and thet¥érdéri) as land- 
Ahmadpur East. The Khiiltis “te are a few in 
usually regarded as Jats though thre however 
be Baloches. ey claim to 
| The Dashtis, vy. The Dashtis: & forest tribe of the Baloches, Bu. 
theft. and robbery, and found Sen the Kan 
of Khanpur and Siidiqabad, The Ds 
once lived on the banks of the Dasht-Goran, a river 
in Qallat, whence their name, and that about 200 










years ago they first settled in Shikirpur, under the 

‘Abbasi Chiefs, whence they dispersed. They have 

| fends of long standing with the Shars and Gopéngs, 
having they say been employed to repel the raids of 
( the former imto the State. They are on the other 
: hand close allies of the Mazari Baloches to whom they 
( give daughters in marriage. ‘Their chiefs are Ahmad 
Khin and Jalél Khim, sons of Khuda Bakhsh of 

Basti Ahmad Khin m mavza Gulli-waél, Khinpur 

peshkdri. ‘Though they own but little land these 

; brothers settle nearly all the disputes between mem- 
bers of the tribe, but in serious cases recourse Was 
had to the late Nawab Sir Imam Bakhsh Khan, whose 

decision was regarded as final. The heirs of the late 

Nawsb also command their respect. ‘The brothers 





go on tour every year receiving cattle and other 
presents from every Dashti house, and they haves 





,-,$ -_ a. 





Daulat Khin, zailddr, of Kotla Daulat, are leading 


@Rinds is found in the 


shtis say they 





i 








= 
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| influence enough to be able to recover stolen property CH AP. TC. 
4 from any Dashiti, but only exercise it on condition that popalation, 
"1 the criminal is not to be given up. Another leading A al, 
| man of the tribe is Barkhurdér Khin of Muhammad °°" 


Ali Magassi, a village in the Naushahra peshkavi. 
The Dashtis haye 11 main( \pts in Bahdwalpur :— 
(i) Istni, (ii) Murydni, \.ii) Aghrini, (iv) Jallawéni, 
(v) Dogrim, (vi) Idrini, (vii) 4anguini, 
(vin) Thinguini, (ix) Bhugiini, (x) Miskini, and 
(x1) Hamdani. 

But the Lashari, Kunii, Rind and Jatoi Baloches deny that the 
af Dashtis are Baloch, and say: Phiphri wa qosht, Dashtf na Baloch— 
[ * Lungs are not flesh, so Dashtis are not Baloches.” 
| _. The Jatois. The Jatois of Baliiwalpur were first enlisted by The Jatois, 

Bahitwal Khiin [I to check the raids made on his territory by the 
vetty states of Ahmadpur-Lamma, Garhi Ikhtiydr Khiin, and Kot 





sabzal. Four thousand Jatois nnder Abdulla Khin and Pathin Khén 
took service with the Nawib who cantoned half the force under 
Jihan Khan, brother of Pathin Khiin at Nawin-Kot, formerly 
called Bahiwalgadh, 8 miles south of Khinpur, and the other half 
at Kotla Pathin Khiin under that leader. These contingents 
rendered good service against the three principalities menticned 
above, and in 1848 furnished a detachment to Lieutenant Edwardes’ 
force against Multan. The present Jatoi leader is Allah Wastya 
Khan, zailddr, of Kotla Pathin, in Khanpur Kardiri, <A sept of 
the Jatois called Bhand is found in i/jga Klinpur where they culti- 
vate as tenants. 

The Kurds: found in peshkari Kot Samaba. They came to 
the State in 975 H. under their leaders Sultin Khan and Jacmal 
‘ Khiin, and still reverence the latter's shrine at Dera Ghabol in this 
peshkdri. Their leader and dan-yir, or receiver of dues, is Muham- 

mad Bakhsh Khiin, cai/ddér, of Dera Ghabol. 


The Nutkdnis. Muhammad Asad Khin, chief of the Nutkinis she yurtdnia, 
in Dera Ghizi Khin, was taken prisoner by Diwan Swan Mal, 

but released on the intervention of Nawib Bahiwal Khin II, to 

whom he gave adaughter in marriage. Muhammad Asad Klin 

joined, after some hesitation, the Balutwalpur forces which co-operated 

with Lieutenant Edwardes against Multan, and ‘thereafter he settled 

in Ahmadpur East, where some of his family, still live. Ahmad 

Khin, a grandson of Asai Khiin, holds a jdyir of 500 bigahs of 

land at Dhirkot in the peahkavt of Uch, and receives a pension of 

Rs. 30 a month from the State, 


The Mazdris. here is a small number of ‘iis tribe in Stidiqa- rhe sasiris, 
} bad Kardiri, where they hold large jayirs, granted them by the 
, late Nawib Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khin TV, on their migrating 
| from the Magzari territory trans-Indus, Sirdir Fauj Ali Khan, 
i 
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Banawatrcr Srare, ] The Afghdns. [Part A, _ 
CHAP.1,C. Panonh Khin, and Nir Muhammad Khiin, lvrsi-nashine, are the - 
- Population. Chief members of the tribe in this State. ec 


Toe AFGHANS. 

The Langihe, The Lengdhs. The Langths claim to be Afghins, and they 
are so termed by Farishta," but the wirifsix of the Naich tribe say 
that their pedigree is as follows :— 

RAL WIWAN, Sthin descent Wad-dhol, Rajaof Pansi Raja of 


from Hija Karn, Raja of Nainwal, Hohtak,. 
Titg- Toda. 








aw 





| iret [o> kts oar aol) 
Langah. Naich, Dahr. Shajra, Bhutta, 


And Tod also considered them Rijpits. The late Colonel Minchin — 
notes that they were once called Mal-Khiinis after their chief, Mal 

Khiin, and that as among the earliest converts to Iskim they are 
entitled to be regarded as «thigiin. Once rulers of Multah and part 
of Sindh they are now landowners or tenants in this State. A yj 
Langih sept called Rid is found in the Bahttwalpur and Goth- 7 
Channi #/ ‘gas. } | | 





The principal acknowledged Pathin tribes found in the State _ 
are :— | ‘ 
fo (1) Saddozai, | (5) Baidozai, (9) Tsab-zai, 
| (2) -_Khakwini, (6) Malle-2ai (10) Ghori, | 
(3) Babar, | (7) Ali-zai, (11) Tarin, and - ~ | 
(4) Popalzai, (8) Khilhi, (12) Bhibhe. | 
Moat of these are imm‘grants from Dera Ismail Khiéin and 


| Multan, who have been settled in Ahmsadpur Exst since the time of ie 
Muhammad Bahiwal Klvin IIT. 4 
; The following is an account of the leading Pathin families ;— ~~. 
The Saddox: ta, (i) The Saddezcis. When Ranjit Singh expelled the great 
Muzaffar Kiuin, Saddozai, from Multan, his family sought a refuge y 
ii Bahawalpur, where they still bear the title of Nawéb, and 
received handsome allowances from the State. The principal 
Khin, 





¢ among their descendants are Nawib Yiisaf Alj of 
\ — Bahawalpur, who recerves Rs. 30 per jmensem from the British 
t Government and Rs. 20 from the State, and Nawib Abd-ur-Rasil 
i Khiéin and Ghulim Mustafa Kbhiin of Ahmadpur Fast, Allahditta 
Khin and Abd-ur-Rahmin Khin are the principal Saddozais 


in | Uch Peshkiri, wkere some of the family reside. Many 
Naddozais are in receipt of State pensions and the following are 


' the amounts :— 
! (1) The survivors of the late Nawib Wazir Khiin, Rs. 45. 
i (2) The widow of Nawib Hashim Ali Khin, Rs. 9(), 
(3) The sister of Nawib Muliimmad Ali Klin, Rs. 10, 
(4) The fomily of the late Nawab Jahin Khan, Rs, 10, | 
aihietks Ais Ae 0) Briggs . 7 
\ 











| 
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Some members of the Khudakki sub-division of the Saddozai 
family, Azhdar Ali Khin's sons, have acquired considerable 
property in the Ahmadpur Kirdiéri and have in consequence 
Settled in the State. The leading member of the Khudakkis is 
Abdur Ratif Klin, who pays an annual revenue of Rs. 800 to the 
State. 

The Khdkwdnis. Various etymologies of this name are 
given :— 

Khakin is the nameof » village in Hinit, whence they 
came: it is also said to be a corruption of Kaghwiin, which in 
fincient times was a district in Khinisin of which the Khakwinis 
held the greater part and lastly there is a well-known story, told 

y Sir H. Edwardes, that the Khakwinis were so called because 
hey afforded an asylum to a kwit (mg) against the ruler of their 
country, who was pursuing the animal. ‘I'his however may be dis. 
issed as fin invention. The tribe clims that its leaders were 


once Maliks in Kliuinisin, and one of them, Shahpal, came from 


Kikh with Humiyiin and settled in Multan. Under Ahmad Shih 
Abdali Wali Muhammad Khin Khakwiani became governor of 
Multan, but he was supplanted by Shujt Khin Saddozai and put to 
death by Ahmad Shih. He left two sons of note Mukammad Lakhi 
Khin and Ghuliim Muhi-nd-Din Khiin, of whom the latter in 1204 
H. obtained « sanad from Timtir Shih for the government of Khiif, 
but died on his way to Multan from the court. His sons were 
too young to press their claims at Kiibul and their descendants 
fre ordinary zaminddrs of Bunga Thaan Bibi im Minchinibid 
Kardiri, where Samundar Klin is headman. Taj Muhammad 
Khan, grandson of Lakhi Klin, entered the service of the Nawitb 
of Mankera, and when Ranjit Singh conquered that principality, his 
s0n Muizz-ud-Din entered the Sikh service, but eventually took 
Service under Nawib Muhammad Bahiwal Khan I and was for 
along period Kirdir of Khinpur, He rendered good service in 
the Diddpotra foree which co-operated with Edwardes in 1849 and 
his descendants still possess the sana? given him by that officer. 
Of lis three sons, Alimad Kluin, Muhammad Usmin Khin and 
Mahmiid, the latter now dead became Revenue Minister and Member 
of Council in the State. He owned considerable property in land and 
was the recognized chief of the Ahmadpuri Khakwanis. Muhammad 
Asad Khiin, ra’is of Chak Phogiin, is a grandson of Muizz-nd-Din's 
companion Sikandar Khin Khakwaui, 

The Baébars. The Bibar Pathins came from Multan jn the 
reign of Muhammad Bahiwal Kluin IU. Muhammad Akbar Khitn, 
their chief representative, was a Kiirdir in the State, three years ago. 

The Mallezai. When the Sikhs took Multan Sher Muhammad 
Klin, Mallezai, fell into their hands, ut escaping from Lahore he 
took service with the Saddozais of Dera Ismail Khin, whence, with 
140 Afghin horsemen, he crossed over into prea: ur and entered 

L, i Khakwin, 


the Nawih's services, His following included Masd 


= 


CHAP. I, €. 


The Ehakwu. 


Rid. 


The Bibars, 


The Mallesas, 


CHAP. . I, ¢. 


The Afghdns. 


+ 
% 
—_ 
The Ghoris, 
y/ 
} "| 
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Nizam Khan, Jin Mohammad Khin, Badozais, Sidiq Muhammad 

Khan, Tarin, Abdul Karim Khan, Navrang Khin, Alizais, and «\ 


others,” most of whom have descendants in Ahmadpur. 


Sher Muhammad Khiin was made Jamadar of the Bahawalput 
forces, and his son Ahmad Khiin became a Naih (assistant Kardar 
and gradually rose to the rank of Maddrul Mahim (Minister). He 
earned on his duties satisfactorily for some time, but eventually 
rebelled against Nawib Muhammad Bahdwal Khin IV, and having: 
raised force of his relations, ete., fought against the State Army, 
but was killed im action on the 25th of May 1861. “1 


There is no descendant of Ahmad Khan in the State, but one 
or two families descended from his collaterals live in Ahmadpur, 
and their representative Hiiji Allith Bakhsh Khin gets a pension 
of Ks. 14 per mensem from the State, 

Che Ghoris. A few Ghori families are found in Bahawalpur. 
Maulayi Abdul Majid of Bahawalpur, « Ghori, was the son-in-law of - 
Nawab Wazir-ud-Daula of Tonk. The principal member of this 






family is Maulavi Fasih-nd-Din, Tonki, who pays Rs. 1,400 annually ; 


as revenue to the State. 
Tue Raspurs anp Jars, 


Certain tribes were returned in the Census of 1901 as Jat 
which do not appear to be, at least by origin, correctly classed as 
Jats. Thus the Chishtis are or claim to be by descent Quraishis, 
the Ghoris are Pathfins, the Khosas Baloches, and the Kalhoras 
Abbisis, while the Sumras, Sammas, Samejas, Dahrs and Kharls 
might be with equal accuracy classed as Rajpiits. The distinction 
between Hajptits and Jats is in truth unknown in this part of the 
Punjab, and in the following paragraphs the tribes will be deseribed 
without reference to this distmction. 


The Joiyas and Wattis sre almost entirely confined to the 
Ubha, 1.¢., to Kardaris Minchindbad and Khairpur East, being rarely 
found in Kardéri Bahdwalpur, while in the other Kardaris they 
are virtually non-existent, | 


In the Lamma the Mahrs, Machhis, Chichars, Tarelis, Sammas 
and Kobhars are numerous, the remaining tribes being found 
comparatively in small numbers, Two siyings are prevalent in this 
tract: one runs Awl chhit-putar-dé Sardar Abra he, i.e., of all the 
petticont-wearing tribes Abra is chief, because the women of these 
tribes wear the petticont. The other prayerb is: kul ghaghe da 
Sardar Baloch he, i.e, the Baloch are the chief of the bribes’ whining 
women wear the ghagia, or long shirt, 

(1) ceeui.thn Khéibetn! uo a . ——- | 
Powalast, follsteod thas meth elle nh Khin, Babar, and Umar Kbén, 
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CHAP. I, €. 


The Jotyas. The Joiyas are almost certainly the ancient Population. 

Yaudheyas or warriors of the Jangal Desa or forest land, which now Ths Joiyas. 
forms the Harifina, Bhatner Gea Naaae ilagds."” The mirdsia of | 
the Joiyas have compiled for them a pedigree-table which makes 
them and the Mahars Quraishis by origin and descended from Tyés, 
a descendant of Mahmiid of Ghazni. But the mirdsts of each sept 
of the Joiyas give a different pedigree above Iyis, a fact which 
tends to show that the Joiyas were in their origin a confederation 
of warrior clans. | 


The Lakhwera sept and others recount the following tale. They 
say that Iyds, son of Bakr, came to Chitharhar (now Andpgarh), the 
“/ capital of Raja Chiihar Sameja, in the guise of a fugir, and married 

( ‘Nal, the Réja’s eldest, daughter,’ by whom he became the father of 
* oye in 400 H. Joiya was brought up in the house of his mother's 
father as a Hindu, though his father was a Muhammadan and had 
married Nal by nikal and so Joiya’s children, Jabbu, I-sung, Bi-sung, 
Ni-sung, and Sahan-Pil, received Hindu names. From the youngest 
(apparently) of these sons is traced the Joiyas’ pedigree table :— 


| () 'Tod’s Réjasthén, I, Chapter VII, p. 106. 
(3) Pal and Sal being the other two. 











) Boar 














a= | 
Nebe-8fn, Kuer-Sin, a4 






- Dallé, Seawel {neon al, Raj-Sin, coh 


Havara, 


| 
Samin (who ia anid to have founded a 
the ancient town of Saména,(!) now in Patiala). ) a 1 
‘ 
aE tek ' | ag | 
Dakhré, Pathri. Winjhul, Hanwant Jai Sun, vT 
(the ancestor : | 
ofthe Jalwing | 
eept), 






























a Lonan. Ber (whore Wisul (the 
| descendants live anoenier tet ‘ 






T << 
Anbar, Mal, Gor-Go}, Bahra, Lakkhicho, Chich(, Tharijé, Baged, BMfuddo, Lan} D 
Har Pil, 
| 
— ! 4 » 
\—_——_—_______, 7 
rey . Lasat, : 

= Ahlé or Aalé, Saale i. 
——— the Manghet teh : 
—_ ) Bédabs, | aoe are. 

Sandar, Shabli, 































| ee == | - | 
Nerbat, sbariey pseel ae Sn ae a orm } i 
| (ancestora of “i | (tho ancestor (tho ancestor Che nee i 
: the Bhaderas, o Lakbkbo (who of the Dau of the Ghdet- of the Redh- 
sept confined to the garchisnamets latanas), Khandnda), pater tes act | 
Btate in which it the Lakhweras), a 
owns 5 villages). | | 
Har Pal, 


| 2 Jalal kaso, Banal i 
i Salim hin, Dholan ; 
. | i ay - Alahiditta, Shahid, tt! 
Mehmed Kbin, Farid Khan I (tho founder of Shahr Farid), 
Jamal Muhammad Khun, | 
Lal re 
rte ca Mik He 
() But local tradition attributes ita | 
7 | Porsia. 
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| 
Sahn-Pél is said to have coined his own money at Bhatner, & proof CHAP. x, ¢, 
- that he exercised soyersien—power. Lunin, Ber and Wisul were. 

/ fontemporaries of Bawa Farid-nd-Din, Shakar-G¢ j, who converted PeP™wation. 
__ them to Ishim and blessed Limin, saying, * Lundin, Paci chaunan,” — The Jeiyas, 
) Be» “may Iaman's posterity multiply.” These thier brat. 

| wrested the fortress of Bhatindah from the Slave Kings of Delhi 

and ruled its territory, with Sirsa and Bhatner, independently. 


| Lakhkho, son of Lunn, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, 

Bhattis, Rathors and Waryiis against the Vikas, or® Bikas, the 
founders of Bikaner, whose ter tory they devastated, until their 
King, Raja Ajras, gave his daughter Kesar in marriage to Lakhkho, 
and from that time onwards the Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave 
daughters to the Muhammadan Joiyas as an established custom 
up to within the last 50 years, when the practice ceased. | 


| After Lakhkho Salim Khiin rose to power in the time of 

| Aurangzeb. He founded a Salemgarh which he gave to Pir Shang 
) | Shah, whence it was called Mari Shang Shah, and founded a 
second Salemgarh, which was however destroyed by Aurangzeb’s 
orders, but on its ruins his son Farfd Khén I founded Shahr Farid. - 
After the downfall of the Mughal Empire the Lakhwera chiefs | 
continued for some time to pay tribute at Multan and Nawséh Wal; 
Muhammad Khin Khakwiéni, its Governor, married a Joiya girl, 
Thsan Bibi, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to 
find a refuge among the Admera and Saldera Joiyas when the - 
Mahrattas took possession of Multan in l7o7 A.D.” After this the 
_Joiyas under Farfd Khin IT revolted against Salih Muhammad 
_ Khan, whom the Mahrattas had appointed Governor of Multan, and 
plundered his territory, but in 1172 A. D., when Ahmad Shah, 
Abdali, had expelled the Mahrattas from Multan, he re-appointed 
Wali Muhammad Khin to its thie and to him the Joiyas 
Submitted. Under the Emperor Zaméin Kh n, however, the Joiyas 
‘again rose in rebellion, and at the instance of the Governor of 
Multan Nawib Mubérak Khiin of Bahttwalpur annexed the territory 
lof Farid Khin IT. 

| ~ The Joiyas have always received favourable treatment from the 
‘Babiwalpur administration. Thus the chatti ov fines levied from 
criminals of the Shahr Farid vidqa were paid over to the Lakhwera 
Fiais up to the time of Nawib Bahitwal Khin Il. The descendants 
of Fan Khan II still hold 4,000 higahe AS tdi and 6,000 as kastir. 
the Joiya septs are yery numerous, 46 being enumerated ag 
incipal septs alone. Of these the more important are the 
fi) Lakhwera, (ii) Daulaténa, (iii) Bhadera, (iv) Nihdl-ka, (v) Ghazi- 
Shanana, (vi) Jalwina, which has a sub-sept called Bhaon, their 
ancestor having been designated Nekokira-Bhai or the “yirtuous 
»rother ” by Abdulla Jahinian. Most of the Joiya septs are epony- 


uous, their names ending in -ka and sometimes in -era. ‘These septs 



















; () Térikh-ieMuréd, M. S-H1, p. 402 
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CHAP. 1 LC, give names to numerous v1 Unge | ‘the Khairf 1 
Population. Kirdéris.” | a a Tee 

; The Jdoiyas as @tmbe. 1 PAL Kian, Lakhwera, ta iat 
aii 4 ief ‘nd his influence extends 0 yer the Jog A 


Shalit Farid as their ei f 
Maltan. A Joiya. Aho “has committed theft 1 not den) 


fact before this chief. Heat of septa are: Sajwara ‘of the J ig 
Lakhs of the Chaweke, Muhammad Ali of the Laleke, - 
‘Mahmid Khiin of the Jalwénas, Sikandar Khan of the 
(who pays,Re. 2,400 as annual revenue) and Mahmud Kha, 
~ Lddan, of the Danlatinas. 

A special custom.—The Lakhwera, Bhadera, Ghazi-Khan 
Jaulatins, Kamera and Mangber septa im particular, and of ¥" 
~ others, observe the windtk ceremony. This consists m & 
| ing two rams (yhattux) and making a prlao (with rive coc 
im ghd) wi Beel Ih 


| Da aga ae 







































ig arene tel 


by the tate, a natieeds ie Pn in the c un 
Hocanse he fell ina fight with Labr Joiya, mesoendant of dare 
~ at Le eases | in Bikaner, where his toma “still exists. Thier oy 

‘ants of the Joiyas shown in the pedigree- -table from Bansi upw 

observe only the win ut of Lanin, not that. of Allahditta. 








The Joiyaa’are brave, but, ike the Wattds, addicted to theff] 
The Laklnwera sept is the highest i in the uncopeape  as 
| reputation for courge. The tribe 1 is devoted to horses and buffaloes.) 
,@ — = No Joiya considers it derog: to ple with his own’ hands |’ 
apy ' bur if a man gives up agriculture and takes to trade or handior 
ee the Jotyas cease to enter into any kind of relationship with - hin 
ae They numbered 19,122 souls in 1901. : 


© Pmerics Tho, Mah ira This is an important tribe which claims de et 
seh of Raja “Chitharhat. The. Joiyas while ati tt; g the i? 











(1) Phe following i if ts hit otthec’ the romain 14 a setite -— . 
; Mamdere, Hopg-ke, ye “i Jhande-ke, = 
‘ Kamere, | Haman. ke, | Bunatte-ke, 
the Bhiraj-ke, © . hitn-ke, dhanbero, ' 
Bhikrane | Billi-ke, . Mibra-ke, 
| Bedane, ' Jodhin-len, Chawe-ke, 
Halyere, | ) Hasan-ke, 
va Tayherr | Mummin-ke, 
ear Fatweru,) © Hahedur-ke, 
| Belin, )  Bhiire-ke, 
Abbrere, Sabd-ke, 
Malere, / Ake-ke, 
ie Malore, Are, 
! | aki: aa ye a 






urere, 
(2) There id nm clas at barbers wn the Us 
they are vot ofthe J tribe, | i 
1m See ihe Bagh-oBahir aa 
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to kinship, say that Malir was the son of a sister of Joiya's mother, 
Mahar was born in Chiharhar, and Wig, his grandson, became raja 
of Garh-Mathila and Kot Sinpli. He had a son, Sdnwra, whose 
descendants the Sinwrepotre (or Mahirs simply) are found in 
‘Sirsa. Sanwra’s brothers drove him out of Garh-Mathfla and so he 
settled in Sartanf in the Shahr Farid Peshlsiri. Jandla and Chhajju- 
de, now ruined villages near Chak Chopa Mil and Basti Humayiin 
Sidl, were built by his descendants, Mahirin was founded by Fateh 
Khan, son of Warydé, from whom Daulat Ali Khan, the present 
ar representative, is eighth in descent, during the ascendane 
of the Lakhiweras to whom the Mahars used to pay a fourth of their 
produce by division and they continued to hold it down to the time 
of Bahiwal Khin Il, The son of the Khwija Nir Muhammad 
(Qibla-i-Alam), Midin Ntir-us-Samad was however assassinated by 
Sarwan and Karm, both Mahirs, and Warsdl Surera, a Joiya, and 
after a long time Qizi Muhammad A’qil of Mithankot claimed 
blood-money in the court of Sddiq Muhammad Khiin II who was his 
imurid. The claim was allowed against the assassins’ descendants, 
who were ordered to pay 200 buffaloes or 100 camels to the 
descendants of the ‘martyr’ Niir-us-Samai, but as they could not 
pay this fine the Mahirs had to transfer to them the ownership of a 
half of Mahfrin village instead and since then they have sunk 
yvadually and now only own three wells all told. 


| the Wattis. The Wattts, according to their own traditions, 
came originally from Jaisalmir and settled in the Punjab, advancing 
aq far as Batila (or Watdla) which they founded, They then 
dispersed, along both banks of the Sutle}. Their conversion to 
Islim was effected in the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlak, after which 
period they were subjects of the kingdom of Delhi, and suffered 
greatly at the hands of the Sidhu-Barir Sikhs to whom they 
reinained tributary until Nawib Muhammad Bahawil Khién il 
expelled the Sidhu-Barirs from the Wattu territory and annexed 
it to Bahtwalpur. The control of the State over the Wattis was 
however ineffective, and Hindu Kardérs appointed to the charge of 
their territory were often, as the Wattts boasted, assassinated, until 
* Mirin Imim Shah Kardér brought the tribe under subjection by 
applying Muhammadan penal code, as for example by intlicting 
amputation of the hands for theft.‘ 


|| The Wattu mirdsis carry their genealogy back to Wattu, 8th in 
tefcent from Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalmer, and 26th in descent 
irom Raja Risili. These mirdsis also preserve a version of the 
Jegend of Raja Risili identical with that given in Temple's 
Legends of the Punjab, but they localize Risili’s capital at Sihuike 
in Tahsil Mailsi of the Multan District opposite the village of Raja 
_ Shah in this State, and in 1894 the Sutlej eroded some land near 

| Sthtike and disclosed a platform beneath which a number of skulls are 


One Koora China, whose bands bad been thus amputated, lived to a areal bao 
aod died oply 17 years teen amputated, lived to a great age 

















CHAP if I, Cc. 
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The Mahdra, 
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CHAP. I, ©. said to have been found, thus confirming the popular belief that 
Population. Sihtike was Risilti’s capital. The Wattu genealogy is given below :—) 








; F NH i a. 
‘The Watts. JA4U i ! 
if Fr. i— = | | 
Uchehir or Ichchur, The Hhattin, The Sidbd-Barérs, } 
1 i 
Haj Pal. | 
Ware, 
I 
Barham, 
| —_— { Lc ‘. - 
| 
Anokh Pal. 
[ 
5 Meh. — 
Wee Haj, 
va Ua 
ey ae Chak, wid aad 
ip Upand, H 1, who fir 
ombraced Islim: 
Ehiwa, founder of tho 
r | | Chakko-ka sepé, | 
(= SlSae nr SS 
7 Randhir, from whom Gaddho, founder e) | 
are descended the of the Gaddho-ka | 
| Bobram-ka and Bopt. 
| Rohmun-kdé eopte, 
The principal septs of the Wattis are :— 


i, Sdlim-ke, (i) Qiim-ke, (ii) Amriike, (iii) Bire-ke, 

u. Séhri, with a sub-sept Darweshke. This sept hol 
Jiwan-Sahrii and Hisil-Sahrii, and their representati 

| is Jiwan Khiin of Dona Jiwan, a kursi nashin darhdari 

iil, Gaddhoke, (i) Ratte-ke, (ii) Béthe-ke, (iii) Dhaddf-} 
(tv) Daddi-ke. Their representatives are Bahédur Kl 





and Usmiin Khan, kursi nashing, 
v. Malle-ke } with several eponymous sub-septs, 
vi. Miina. Their representative is Ahmad Bakhsh, Miang 
vi. dJassoke, 
vill. Ahloke, 
x, Chakkoke, whose leading representative is Sirdir Khél 
of Chakkoka, | | 
xu. Kaltke, 
xul. Dhirdke, 


iv. Rahmiin-ke 
Zaildar of Basti Mina, rt 
: 
Ix. Shekhii-ke, 
xi. Dalelke, 
xiy, Sabnke, 
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WBanawatrve State.) The Ohhtnds and Pehas. (Parr A, 4 
), The Watttis have several strongly marked characteristics. CHAP. 1, C. | 


“PDiyorce is unknown among them, women of loose character being 


cilled and declared to have absconded. It is considered foolish to 
alk ‘of\divoree. A widow or daughter inherits no share in her 
usband cx father’s property but receives ma'ntenance only. A 


ay Rs. 200 to 500 for a wife. The Watts only give daughters in 
arriage to Sayyids, Chishtis and Joiyas, but they take brides from 


ike the Joiyas they have no custom of adoption. In 1901 they 
The Chhinds.—The Chhinis are found mostly in the Minchiné- 
@ Kirdari, opposite Pikpattan, They have three septs, Tiireka, 
shramka and Azamka, which own land and give their names to 
| three villages of Tara-Chhina, Mahram-Chhina and Azam- 
fina. The other septs are tenants. Their genealogy gives 
mm a common origin with the Wattis:— 

UCHOHIR OR ICHCHODR, 





| a has 
Jag-Pal, Raj. Pal. 
Chhi Wattu, 


_ |Pheru, 18th in descent from Chhina, was converted to Islim by 
_ | Bawa Farid-ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj of Pikpattan. The Chhinds are 

courageous and hard-working, but they are also professional thieves, 
though they will not steal from Sayyids, fayirs or mirdets, dreading 
‘the abuse of the latter. Though a small tribe in comparison with 
the Wattais ae will not allow the latter to get the upper hand, 





‘and if the Wattvs steal one buffalo from the Chhinis, the latter 
endeavour to retaliate by stealing five from the Watttis. Momanda 


‘Chhina is not only the recognised leader of the tribe, but sg se ec 
rby the Joiyas and Watttis alike. The Chhina is very unreliable ; 
seal the proverb, “ Chhina Ka mina,” ie, a Ohhina is a mean 
fellow. 

The Vehdas, or Waihas. The Vehas are found mainly in Kardari 
svidiqihbad and the peshkdri of Allahabad. They trace their origin 
to Jaisalmir and aver that in the 4th century of the Hijra the 
Raja of that State gave Hurar, the modern Taj-zadh, in dower to 

| his daughter Hirin, and that the place was named after her. At 

the cle ie of the 4th century Sayyid Ahmad Billauri took up his 
abode at a place now called Amimgadh close to Hurar which was 
then ruled “3 Raja Bhunak Bhiitia who became a convert to 
‘Ishim. The Vehas’ folk-etymologies point to a change in their 
name on conversion, for one derives Veha from vih, 20, twenty 
Bhunak. Another derives the name from wih? cultivation, because 
the Raija of Jaisalmir confiscated their lands on their conversion, 
‘and the Pat be told them to take to cultivation. A third fanciful 
etymology deriyes Veha from ira/i, because their conversion was 


| : 


rice i8 never accepted fora daughter, but a Wattu has often to — 


ve septs of thé Tuhars, and from Chauhins, Chhin‘s and Bhattis. 


* 


The Wottde, 


The Fehda. 





| 
The Chiinda. | 
} 
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Bawawatpur Srare.] § The Maechhis. 


and to have migrated thence to the vicinity of Karbala, where tl ey 
were settled when the Imim Husain was killed there, and the y 
claim to have been followers of that Imm and to have carefully — 
interred his body after his martyrdom, but their enemies Say they — 
were enemies of the Imim and that Shimar the Cruel was of their — 
race, From Karbala they migrated ete are ekirts of the hills in 
southern Persia and Afghinistin to Kech-Mekrin, thence to Bela | 
Jhal, now held by-Sardix_(naw Nawiib) Kesar Khan, Magassi 
Baloch, and thence again to Qalit where they remained some time. — 
Finally they settled in Shikirpur. Early in the 18th century they | 
were allies of the Kalhoris against the Déidpotris at the battle 
vf Obiktipu.. Miasen Khan Muichhi founded Massuwila in the | 
Kashmor iidga of the Jacobalbad District und made the Massn wih 
Canal, about the same period, but when the Kalhoris took 
Haidarabad and Shikirpur, they leased the extensive tract of 
Ubaura to the Dithrs, who, unable to repel the inroads of the Sahu ; 
freebooters of Jaisalmer, called on Sultin Khan, son of Massa 
Khan, to aid them against the Sahus, in return for lands in Ubaura’ 
sufficient to maintain him and his whole tribe, Sultén Khan 
acceded und was migrating to Ubaura when he heard. that the 
Sahus were besieging the fort of that name, and made a sudden 
attack on the besiegers. The Déhrs also sallied forth from the fort \ | 
and the Sahus thus surrounded were utterly defeated, but the Dihrs \ 
snd. Michhis lost as many men as their enemies, and the total loss 
on both sides was believed to amount to 100,000 men, whence the 
depression near Ubaura was nomet Lakhi. In return for this 
service the Dihrs gave the Michhis the tract between Ldékhi and | 
Massuwila, both tribes holding as joint lessees of the Kalhoras. 
But when the Talpur Wazirs usurped the government of+the 
Kalhoris théy resumed the lease and wrested all their lands from 
the Michhis, except Fatenpur—amd—Machhka, which Sabzal Khitn 
afterwards amalgamated with his own domain of Kot Sabzal. 
When that State was annexed by Bahiwal Khin IV Fatehpur 
Machhka became a part of the Bahiwal pur State and the Machhifs | 
as a body remained loyal to the Nawib when the Diidpotra Khins — 
of Kot Sabzal rose in rebellion, only Fath Muhammad Machhi of | 
Muhammad Murdd in the Ahmadpur Lamma ildqga siding with the 
ce ere an Sean of which his property was confiscated { 
and he » ne State. The Michhis still boast that they received 
Rs. 5 for the head of every rebel. ee a ee they received | 



















Jahin Khin, and the present Sardir, Jahan, aac 
being the ward of Sardir Khiin, his paternal grandfather's brother, | 
during his minority. The Michhis are exceedingly obedient 2 
their chief, who is moreover sole owner of the tribal tami ry! 
(78,000 pn : —_ paying Rs. 18,900 jn revenue) of Fatehpur. 
ea te tribesmen being his tenants, and the Sardtr sett ns | 
all his disputes as to custom and other domestic aaeette: | F 
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Banawarror Srarz.] The Khohdnras and Sumrds. [Parr A. 
CHAP. I, ¢. ‘Tékhé-(a Samma rija) gives lakhs, and Karn. wae : 
ret of ritpees, in charity, but Abrah gives but w. 
2 fet he earns by the plough.’ i 
ii. Sawenfa.—(i) Sudr. _ (ii) Sitra.—Gu)-Dandam. 
iii. Nareja, descended from pure Sammas on both sides. 
iv. Dhareja, ) ‘amma fathers, but by mothers of other 
vy, Dhdri, j taibes (cf. dhi, daughter). 
vi. Warand. 
vii. Unner, descendants of Rija Lakhé. Their leading man 
is Jém Khin Muhammad Khén of Unnar in Khan 
Bela peshkari. 7 
viii. Ujjan, whose leadin ag members are Miin Abdul Khiligq 
of Wirni and lavi Muhammad Ishigq of Adhuja _ 
in Kot Sabzal. ay’: 
» ix. Sahta. ; | 
x. Kala. 
xi, Gori. ; al sn 
X1) Laékha, 
xin. Idinithja or Ranjha, whose representative is Khuda | 
ikhsh, zatlddr of Khairpur Daha in the tldga of 
Uch. This sept claims to be of the Diidpotra tribe. | ao 
They have a sub-sept called Tarechri,'” a wild group, 
cattle-breeders by occupation. According to some, |, 
Ranthja and Runjha are separate pt of \ ; 
Sammias. | 
xiv. Kaka. 
xy. Kaha. J 
The Khohdn. The Khohanras,—The Sangi branch or the Sammias has a | , 
ran, tradition that in ancient times the Sammiis had two grades, one | 


comprising the 50 families of superior or genuine Sammias, 

other 13 inferior septs who were wazirs of the Sammis, ‘"'o the 
latter belonged the Khohinras, No other: sept of Sammis has # 
however preserved such a tradition. T 


The Sumrds. The Sumrdés.—The Sumris in this State are by no means | 
numerous and are confined to the Lamma. Few own land, and | 
the majority are tenants, while others are blacksmiths, carpenters, 
hboatmen or barbers. After their overthrow by the Sammis | 
tradition says that isa those men of the tribe escaped massacre 
who declared themselves to be artizans or menials, and so many of y 
them were killed that nearly all the women were widowed, ant 


(6) A mound so named in the Cholistén, near Pain Munare, may once have be- 
longed to this sept. 
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Bauawaurvz Srate.] The Ghalejas and Channars.* [Pant A. 


hence no Sumra wife to this day wears a nose-ring, for the tribe 
is still mourning its losses. 


The main Sumra septs are: — 
I, Bhs ae leading member is Jim Taj Muhammad 


—s 
ii, Ahatri, found in Kardari Sidiqibid, are washermen by 
aoe so that Khatri has become a general term for 
holt, 


) iv. Bhakhri, 

The Ghalejas are divided into (i) the kidlis or pure Ghalejas, and 
(ii) sixteen sub-septs, Yarini,. Sada, Lalla, Luthri, Kuddan, Jira, 
Gehnri, Kekri, Ling, Nathini, Chhatani, Midini, &c. 

* The Ghalejas are found in the Lamma, especially in the Kardiri 
of Khénpur. They claim to be Abbisis by origin, but they appear 
to be a branch of the Sammas which migrated from Haidarabad 
Sind and settled m the Lamma in the time of the Niéhars, and 

their ancestor Lal Khin founded Gauspur, naming it after Gans 
 Baha-ud-Din Zakariya of Multan, his aaliisia ide. When this 
tract passed into the hands of the Abbasi Dividpotrés, the Nawib 
Muhammad Bahdiwal Klin II assigned a thirteenth of the revenue 
of Gauspur to Lal Khin’s descendants. Kaure Khiin Ghaleja 
accompanied that Nawab to the siege of Multéin in 1848, and 
received a considerable jagir in Gauspur for life. 


y The recognised chiefs of the Ghalejas are Lil Khan, /ambarddr, 


ee ll 





and Qidir Dad, zailddr of Gauspur, and they receive nazrdna on a 
* marriage or birth of a son from all the members of the Ghaleja 
The Channars.—The Channars, or Channiin-de are found chiefly 
ay “in the Kaérdiris of Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur Hast, where they 
we cultivators, and in the Rohi, where they are landowners and 
Mttle-breeders. The Channar septs are:—(i) Admini, (ii) Rim, 
)Wisal, (iv) Bhojar, and (v) Bharpil. 
The Channars are said by some of the tribe to be descended 
m Pir Channar, but the more general belief is that the Pir 
‘ever married and that the Channars are descended from his 
seven brothers, sons of Rai Sandhila. The Channars are, however, 
_ # Welieved to be an offshoot of the Mahrs. '’ 
The Junanis.—The Junans are descended from Jim Juna,'” who 
ruled Sind in the 8th century of the Hijra, and give their name 
to'the State of Junagadh. The Junans of Bahawalpur migrated 










_ {i7) See Sec. Religions, P pra. 
(18) This must be the Jim Juna, Sammé, who succeeded Unar, the second ruler of 
the Bamma dynasty. Duff, p. o02, : 


CHAP. I, C. 


The Ghales 


The Chonmara, 


The Junans, 
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Banawatrcr Srar#.] The Sidls and Bhattis.. 


CHAP.1,C. from Qasba Jungal in Shikdrpur to Kot Sabzal in the 18th cantare 
Population. A. D. and were granted lands by Ismail Khin, son of Sabzal — 

Khén. Their present ra’is is Salih Mohammad Khin, whose grand- _ 
father Jungal Khiin constructed the Jungal-wah Canal and founded — 
the village of Dhandi. | 


The Sidls, The Sidls.—The coe are found both in the Lamma and Jn. 
the Ubha, but more ially in the former part, the Mughyana, 
Kamyina, Hasnana, Shai hana (descendants of Shaikh Ali Bharmi) 
and Kirtwana sept being strongly represented im the Allahabs 
peshkdvi. The Sil tradition in Bahtwalpur is that Sewa, son 
of Sangar, Raja of Piinipat and Karnél, was expelled from his 
country by his brothers, Teu and Gheu, and took refuge with 

Sba Farfd-ud-Din Shakar-Ganj, who converted him to Isla 
the 7th century of the Hijra, and instructed him to eettle in Thang, . 
where he married a Mokan'” girl. From his three sons are) 
descended a number of septs :— 


i. From Mahni: (i) Muklina, il Sa ii) Pandyana, 
(iv) Lakhnana, and (vy) Pant rie | aes wy | 
i. From Bharmi: (i) Sargina, (ii) Sane (iii) Chela, 
(iv) Alyana, (v) tint (vi) Thirdj, (vii) Kamyéna 
il. From Koli: (i) Salydna, Lay Ra na, (iii Bo 
Daraj, (v) Sabana,” ( Kho 0 a ) Amd 
(viii) Umrina, (ix) Eee gpe aye ine 0 i t scendants 
of Chiichak the father of Hir, es mistress), (xi) 
Mughyina, anc (xil) dalal-Kh LANA. 
The Bhattis, The Bhattis—This important and interesting tribe has 15 | 
principal clans ;— 
i. The Bhattis, or pure Bhattis, who are mérally land. 
owners or cultivators, though some are weavers and blackent hie 
iu. Puhor ; throughout the Lamma. 
iii. Chiis | 
iv. Jogt in Sddiqdbad Kardiri. 


Vv. Jandani - 





The Junans, 
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These four septs are closely connected, do not give daugh 

outside the group, and usually intermarry. ei oN ; 
vi. Shaikhrd: in Goth-Channi ildpa, They are dessent 

from Shaikhi, who was converted to Islam by Makhdiim Jak hénidny 


and who used to fill the sabil for the ablutions of th came Ff 
to pray in lis mosque. ane 


vi, Chakar-Hulle: a small sept, whose ancestors seyen  , 
generations ago acquired the name of Chakar-ullah ryan 
God, found in Khin Bela peshhdri, aN ot SORTS aay 


vin. Lalli : mostly tenants in Uch peshkari, | 
() A Bhattisep, ee 








Bawawatror Srate. | The Bhattis. Panr A, 


ix. Bhdbhe: a small sept in the peshkdri of Khairpur East. CHAR,T,¢. 
| x. Kafesay: also a small sept in this peshhdvi, They rear Pop ulation, 
sheep and live by selling their milk and ghi. ais 


xi. AKulydve or Kawalydrs: found in the Kardiris of Khair- 
pur, Bahaiwalpur and Ahmadpur. They have an interesting 
q ry. : 

_ Kulyar was a son of Rand Rij Wadhan, who had four other sons, 
(1) Utteri, (2) Nim, (3) Kanjin, and (4) Hattr. The tradition 
18 that the ancestors of Rij Wadhan lived in ancient times near 
Ghajni, whence they migrated to Delhi, which after a time they 
left for Bhatner. In the 7th century H. Rij Wadhan together 
with his tribe left Bhatner and settled near Chhanb Kulyér (now 
in the Lodhrin ye which in those days lay on the southern 
bank of the Sutlej and formed part of the ps a of Rai Bhutts, 
the ruler of a city, the greater part of which was destroyed by 
the Sutlej flowing over it; but parts of its ‘ruins are still to be 
Seen on the right bank of the Ghara (in Tahsil Lodhrin). Rand 
Raj Wadhan had a beautiful daughter whom Rai Bhutta desired to 
| harry. The request was refused by Kulyir, the eldest son of Rij 
! Wadhan; and the result was that a sanguinary battle took place 
between the parties in which Réi-Bhutté was slain. The tract of 

the country thus conquered became known by the name of Chhanb _ 

Kulydr, which name it still retains, At this time Sher Shth Sayyid “ 
| // Jalal was living in Uch, and his miracles were the topic of the day. 

Rana Rij Wadhan and his sons also went to see the Sayyid at 




















Uch, and no sooner had they seen him than they embraced Islém, 
Their locks were cut, it is related, by Shaikh Jamél Darwesh 
L Khojandi, at the instance of Sayyid Jalal. Raj Wadhan spent the 
u \: remaining days of his life in Uch. Utter’ oceupied the ‘ Vith' 
(Bias), Niin began to live on the Rivi, Kinjin at the Donérf 
Mari (?), and Kulyir fixed Chhanb Kulydér as the seat of his 
residence. Hatiér was deprived of his share of the inheritance. 
The following verse alludes to this event :— 
Pan] puttar Rind Raj Wachan de, 
Panjan nind na kite kat, 
Uttera Argan the peton, 
Chir jane Bhattent maf, 
Hisea na dio Hatir kon 
Sadd puchchho Kanjiin bhai. 
“Rana Raj Wadhan had five sons, in whom was no fault. 


4 Uttert’s mother was Argan (a woman who did not belong to the 
BM tribe), and the mother of the other four was a Bhatti woman. 


ire this 





Give no share to Hatir, you may send for Kanjin and inc 


@%,The tradition ia that in those daya the Bids lowed separately 
Kahror towards Shu‘abad . f 






the north of 










Banawatrur State.] The Bhattis and Khokhars, . [Pant A. Jif 
$Y «= RAR.C from him (and he will quite bear this out).” Tha. Utteris, ing, SL 
y Population, Kiinjiins, and Hatirs are found in large numbers in the State; 


the Bhatti, ™OSt of them being landowners or agriculturists. The leading h! 
~~ member of the Kinjins if Mullah Jiwan, Naib Tahsildar, now 
retired, and the representative of the Kulyirs is Malik Nir Moham- 
\ mal, lambardd of Goth-Gahna (Kardiéri Bahtwalpur). 

xii, Daragh : ' 

xl. Sangré: with a famous sept called Wigi. In the 8th 
century of the Hijra the Sangris migrated from Réjpttina and 
settled in Kathéla, then a large town on the steder Ped Hariari, 
the ruins of which are still tobe seer near Tibba Ténwin-wila.” rf 
Kathila was at that time held by the Joiyas. The Sangrés when if 
they reached Kathitla had never seen sugarcane, so they cut downy. 

the fields of it, thinking they contained reeds, and built huts like 
4 i eo those of the modern Marechiés. The Wagis were converted to 
i ' Islam by Abdulla Jahfnidn, at this period, an gathered ogether 
7 all their janeos to make a tether for the saint's horse. Hence 
| they became known as Wigis—from wdg, a tether. They haye 
several sub-septa :— ‘ 
i. Phert-de—(i) Sahlon-de, (ii) Sultén-de, (iii) Hifkin-de, : 
(iv) Hiji-de, | ‘ 
ii. Tole-de—(i) Shiidi-de, (ii) Tatér. > 
XIV. Mah lam: the Mu hAMMACAT Mahtams claim to he Bhattis Ae. 
and say a mirdsi once ironically called their ancestor ‘Mahtam,’ or y 
| 








‘chief.’ They appear to be distinct from the Hindu Mahtams. 
xy. Bhet: confined to Kérdéris Sédiqtb4d and Khairpur 
r They claim to have been Bhattis who accompanied Shaikh Hakim 
from Delhi, but are said by others to be Dhedhs or Menghwals, 
whom that saint converted. They haye four septs :— | yas 
(i) Jinaséni or Ytinaséni, (ii) Adméni, (i) Tlidsi, (iv) Liki, 
Xvi. Markand, xvi. Bokha, xviii. Jhakhkhar, xix, Dhindla, 
xx. Phanbi, xxi, Birdr, xxii. Dadu, xxiii, Kapéhi (cotton-workers 
and reed-cutters), and xxiy, Kahin, are the remaining Bhatti 
clans. These nine clans are descended from the same ancestor and 
intermarry. Some are landowners, others tenants, but some are  — 
boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they are regarded as of i 






i: low status 


ythe Khokhars.—The Khokhars are found in some numbers 
fe State, but are less numerous in the Ubbha than in the Lamma, 
‘j ate usually landowners or cultivators and intermarry among 
jentvelves, sometime however giving daughters to Joiyas. There 
yell-known sept of Khokhars called Missan, whose original 
e wes Nawibpura in Maltin, Their name js said to be derived fi 
| om myst (bread made of gram flour), because they once gave a 
A mirdst a loaf of it and he in consequence Composed a satire on 
) them. They are numerous in Allihibid peshkart, | 
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BAHAWALFUR STaTE.] The Punwdrs. fParr A, 


The Punwdrs.—The Punwiars. have 15 septs, which are do- CHAP. TI, & 





scribed below :— 
1, Dhandit : found in peshkdrts Kot Sabzal, Naushahra, and 

Kot Samaba. 
aa: <i are mostly goatherds and live by selling milk. A few 
_ “9 ag aaiiehal : found in the peshikdris of Naushahra and 

it. Pahna-Rie : a small sept. 

jy. Iid:asmall sept, mostly agriculturists, but in Ahmad- 
pur East washermen. 

Y; vi, and vii 

RAL KIANGAR. 





sails | Kirkre. 


_ The Jaipdls and Kirtrus came originally from Marwar. The 
Wiran had their home at Dhiri-nagri: their leading member is 
Vir Mulhiam mac, ratldar of Dhiir-kot. | 

vil. JWVastr:a small sept in Ahmadpur East and Khairpur. 
j ix. Tangrdé: also a sept, some tenants and others 
proprietors. 

x, Salfhus: tenants and cattle-breeders. 

xi. Lutt: chiefly found in‘Ahmadpur, but there are also a 
few in Khairpur pesiidri. They refuse to give daughters outside 
the sept and usnally intermarry. 

xi, Jakke; chiefly found in Durpur and Muchran in the 
peshhai of Khairpur East. 
xii. Lobadne: the Muohammadan Labénds claim to be Punwars 
from Delhi. 
xiv. farhar, divided into three sub-septs, (i) Dangar 
Gi) Nachna, and (iii) Mahpa. Prominent members of fide moe ais 
Rais Faqira, sai/ddr of Madd-Rashid, in the Kiérdéri of Ahmadpur 
Kast, and Kais Muhammad, zaiddr of Chandhri in Allahabad 
peshkart. A branch of the Parhars, called Bunirna, lives in the 
tohi and tends camels. 
xy. Dhwidi: a widely spread clan found both in the Lamma 
and Ubbha and comprising several septs, of which the principal are :— 
(i) Kedar, (i) Chonan, (7), Panaan 
(11) Katiri, (iy ‘s hiwdr. (vi) Wake, 








The Khothars, 











=e To these may be added the Buhars, who are akin to the 
pulation. Parhars,‘) and the Dal 


as, who are dolitras or daughters’ sons of the 





~ Watter, Daha, a fagir, having married the daughter of a Parhar 


Rajput and founded this sept. 
The Chauhdns.—There are three Chauliin cl: — 
i. Lhe Khdlis Chauhan, whose leader is Jém Qaim, headman 
of Kurman Singh, a village in Naushahra peshidri. Maulayi 
Ibrahim, grandfather of Maulavis Muhammad Salfm and Sharif. 
ullah, recerved certain assignments in recognition of his services to 
hterature from the State, and these are still held by his descendants, 





Banawarron Srare.] The Chaukdns and Déhre. [Pant A, 


ii. Hamshiras: found mainly in Uch peshkari. They claim — 


that Muhammad Husain, their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster-brother 
hamshir), but others say they are Hashmiras not Hamshiras. 
Kar Bakhsh Khiin of Kotla Shaikhén is their leading man. 
ut The Khichehi : they claim to be descended from Khichehi 

Khiéin who 700 rs ago was ruler of Ajmer, and say their 
ancestor founded Shergadh in Montgomery District, They are but 
few in number and are confined to the Kardiri of Khairpur East, 
where they are carpenters and khatiks by trade, though in Multan 
they are well-to-do landowners. 

The Tuhars : found in Kardirfs Minchinabdd and Kh aT 
They have six septs:—i. Sukhere, i. Kalloke, iii. Bhane 
iv. Hindane, vy. Sango-ke, vi. Chadhrar. 

The Dithrs hold an important position in the State and merit 
detailed notice. Their descent is traced from Raja Rawan, ruler 





_ of Mirpur Mathila near Ghot-ki, who was converted to Islim* 


cf the Age.” He had two sons, Mahmiid, whose descendants live 
in Peshkaris Khinpur and Nanshahra, north of Kot Sabzal, and 
Muhammad, whose descendants are found south-west of that place, 
about Khairpur Dahrki towards Sindh. rulers of part of 
Sindh the Déhr power decreased in the time of the Langth 
supremacy, and in Akbar’s time they were addressed merely as 
Zamindars,' but the Néhars conceded many privileges to them 
and these were maintained by the Dividpotrés on their rise to 
power. For instance, }th or 4th share of the land revenue of 
olami used to be paid to the Déhrs, and 300 bigahs are still held 
in indm y its two ra’ises. Tho leading representative of the 
Dithrs is Ghulim Nabi, lambarddy of Bhutta Wahan, and among 
the southern Dihrs, Sawai Khin, lambarddr of Chak Naushahra in 
Fatehpur-Machhka peshkdyi is a large landowner, paying Rs, 1,800 
a year in land revenue. The Dihrs are closely connected with the 
Gilini-Makhdiims of Uch, to whom they have, it is said, given 
eighteen daughters in marriage from time to time. 


Sayyid Jalil and was by him named Amir-nd-Dihr, or “ Ruler 





(at) | | 
e Ned Tl4hi dare and a Bakah Ebdon, raise of Golani, still possess several sancda 














/ 
| Bawawatrur Stars. | The Ohaudlirts, §e. (Parr A, 
| The Chaudhrés.—The Chaudhris are found in the Ghauspur SHAP.%,6 


niin? ‘eagel and give their name to the yi 
f ave four main septs, Janjini, Jasrini, 
They say that their original name was Sal 
' The Jhunjh.—This tribe claims to be a branch of the Janjuhas, tre Jh 
are Bhattis. They haye three sole : ay 





- ae others BAY they 
asura, (sak! 





tribes have the following | 


Staal Gabbar, © 

Lhe Arains.—The Arains are fou 
in this State as a tribe. 

They have the following septs :— 





i. Sahja. 
i. Nadhi. 
il. Thinda. 
iV; Bastbe 
vi. Thekri. 
vii. Ghabar. 

yl. dJindran. 
ix. Katuri. 
x. Khokhar, 


xi, Bhatti, 


_The Arains do not form an organiz 
recognized chiefs. Bag Ali Arain of Nirpur in Minchinébéd Tahsil 
pays revenue of 5,000 rupees annually to the State, and is a kursi- 


ny nashin in Bahawalpur Darbar. 





‘cloak’), whence their name. 
They haye three septs :— 


i, Sathia, and iii, Jokbia, 










nd in considerable numbers rhe drains, 


XL. 
X11. 


xy. 
xv. 


XVill, 
XLx. 


ge of Chaudhri. Lhey Population 
amdéni, and Dhadén}. aa 


Phe Babbars, Gabbars, Rabbars, and Jhaggars.—These four 
genealogy :~ 


Jhaggar 





‘iya Kamboh  see- 
tions, not Arains. 





| tribe and have no 


The Buraras.—The Buraras, originally named Hojali, are claimed 
Lhe 4s 4 Samma sept, but others say they are a separate tribe. 
heir tradition is that they are descended from a Raja of Girnar 
near Junagadh, who migrated to Sindh snd was converted to 
Islam. The saint who conyerted him gaye him a bur (Ar. for 


i, Bhojri or Bhojri-potra, tho highest in status. 
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CHAP. I, C. The Jhullans,—The genealogy of the Jhullans is as follows :— | 
Population. RAI GAJUN. ke 
The Jhullans, eh beg | ai 

| ied. 
| 
| et : 
Eolvia, xz Wiehha, 

a ee S71) Saas 
Jhullan. Drigh. 
They are agriculturists and their chief is Muhammad Bakhsh, 
to whom danor nazr is paid by the tribe of village Nazr Muhammad 

Jhullan in the peshkart of Abmadpur Lamma. The Drighs are — 
said- to be a clan akin to the Jhullans by some: by others they are 
said to be a Bhatti sept. me 
The Thahims. The Thahims.—The Thahims claim to be Bani Tamim, an Arab ay 
clan, by descent. They, are cultivators and still mindful of the | 
fact that Sadulla Khin, the Mimster of the Emperor Shah Jahdin, | 
helonged to their tribe. eee | 
The Naich,—The Naich septs are :— 

i, Dandra. vy. Malhni. 

ii. Nawal. vi. Murini, 
in. "Tarfpa. + vi. Budhini, 
iv. Ladhrani. vil. Hajani. ane. 
The Bhats. rhe Bhiits: found in Sédiqibéd Kardari, where they are land. —__ 
owners and tenants, The Bhiits however form two distinct group, 


one being a Baloch, the other a Jat sept, the former being fow, ands "a wt, 
















\ us 


the latter numerous. The Bhit Jats are possibly a branch of the 
/  Abrahs, with whom they intermarry ; but they are also said to 
| be a branch of the Bhattis..” ~ aa 
The Kharts. ‘I'he Khay’ls.—The Khar'ls have the following septs in this States— 
i, Jag-sin, ii. Salar-sin, iii. Gugera, iv. Tughera, vy. Mamkhera, 
vi. Chubarera, vu. Sabi, viii, Bhandira, ix. Ran-sin, __ 
x, Jagwera, xi. Fatwera, xii. Jaswera, xiii, Darwesha,  __ 
xiv. Chahlak, xy. Gaddan, and four small auhing or | 
sub-septs Kakla, Jameka, Paropid, and Miana, 7 

There are two famous religions families of Khar'ls (i), the 
Sahibaidagin-i-Mahirwi and Mangherwi, the descendants of Khwiia _ 
Nir Muhammad, the Qibla-i-Alim, and (ii) the Midns of the Sahil. 
us-Sair shrine. Both own vast areas, and Midn Fazl Haq 

Mangherwi pays Rs. 10,000 a year in land revenue. ) 
es Sfenat, The Marals.—Maral, the eponym of the Marals, was a Chauhén 
The Morals, geen | MATHS, Was 7 auhin 
+Merl, 4 migrated from Delhi and settled in Sindh.’ He had three 
sons i— ike 
i, Sdwand (whose descendants are found in the peshkérie 
of Naushabra and Kot Sabzal), tel | 


= 








d r 
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i. Jot (Descendants in the Khinpur ildya), — GCHAR LG 
re li. Bhéra (Descendants in Khinpur and Ahmadpur East). Population. 


The descendants of all these are called Marals, Their mtrasis 7 Morale. 
pare the following folk-etymology: A certain Chanlin was told by 
us astrologers that a boy would be born in a Chanhin family who 
would spinisat his kingdom, so he ordered that all the children born 
to the Chauhins should be killed, but Maral’s mother cencealed 
him in a drum, and the family fled to Sindh. ‘The hoy was named 
Maral, from marhna, ‘ to muffle.’ 
‘The Kambohs.—The Kambohs are not numerous in the State, 7 Sembohe. 
: but they offer some points of interest. ‘The Hindu Kambohs 
(160 years ago occupied Jhullan, a village on the right bank 
of the Sutlej] not far from Pikpattan. Being oppressed they 
_. migrated and founded Jhullan, a village in Tahail Minchmalid. 
} Jhullan was a Bodla fagir, to whom they paid special revercnce and 
after whom they named their villages, and his descendant Lisin Ah 
- is still greatly revered by the Himdis. The Kambohs say they ° 
originally came from Amritsar and that they and the Araius have 
@ common origin. The Arains, who are scattered all over the 
State, clain Rajpit origin, and say their old headquarters was 
Uch, whence they migrated to the Ravi and the Ghaggar. 


The Gujars.—The Gujars are represented by four septs, Nijres The Gujars, 
Sari, Panch and Chhajju, which are confined to Tuhsil Sidiqibéd. 

Their payin or representative is Kabir, Chajju, of Pallu Shah 
in that Tahsil. This office is hereditary, but the paghand has no 
control over his brotherhood and receives no dan or contributions 
from them, but at weddings and funerals he presides over their 
gatherings. 

The Bakhyis are found in the Shahr Farid ildqa. They claim Rests 
tobe Sumris by origin, and have Charan bards, which points to Th Bakhris, 
a Rajpit origin. They migrated from Bhakhkhar to ‘Multan, 
where they were converted to Islim by Gaus Bahi-nd-Din Zakariya, 
and fearing to return to their Hindu kinsmen settled down in Multan 
as weavers. “Thence they migrated to Nirpur, Pikpattan and 
other places. Farid Khin I brought the Bakhris of Shahr Farid 
over from Nurpur. They manufacture the /uagis worn throughout 
the Ubbha and also exported to Ferozepur, Montgomery and 








r 

The Makkals are found in small numbers throughout the State irre smatkute, 
® and are blacksmiths by trade. They say they migrated from Mecca 
to Sindh in the Ist century of the Hijra. 

The Khas-Khelis.—These are an offshoot of the Machhis, whose pre Kaas. 
members were in the service of the Abbisi Khins. A Kliis-Kheli, *el. 
| Yaékib Muhammad, rose to be Wazir of Balitwal Khin IIT, but 
}- after the death of Bahiwal Klin IV, their influence dechned and 
now they have not access to the Darbir, 


] 


CHAP. I, ¢. 
Population. 
Tie Arbis, 


The Ghikdris, 


The Ldnga, 


The Mahtams, 


The Labdnds, 


Bauawarpur Srave.] The Arbis, Shikdris, Se. (Parr A. 


The Arbis or *Arbis—Doubtless Arabs by origin who came to: 
Sindh with the Arab conquerors, they are now landowners and 
tenants in Ahmadpur Kast. . 

The Shikdris ave found only in Tahsil Sidiqibid. They are 
only Muhammadans in name, though some observe Muhammadan 
rites, for they eat food disallowed by the shard, even the flesh of 


dead animals and pork. They make small huts in the environs of — 


towns and live by hunting, protecting crops, labour and occasionally 
cultivation. 

The Ldngs—The Langs claim to be one of the four septs of 
the Polandars, the others being the Dalle, Lile and Kanjur, and 
say they from a far land with Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal. 

Tue Lower Castes. 

The Mahtams.—The Mahtams are scattered all over the State 
as labourers or tenants, but they also own Bachchianwahi, Chak 
Diysl Singh, and Adlana Dhudhi, and shares in Ratteke and Tara 
Chhina in Minchinibid Kirdiri. Their Guru, Lala Charn Das, 
gives the following genealogy of the Mahtams :— 


RAJA BEIM SAIN, OF DELHI, 


| 
Megh-Warn. 
= Jf 
Te Lor a ae ae eee 
Mahi, Tat, 


and the Mahtams claim descent from Mahi their eponym. This 


penealogy would give them an eastern not a western origin, 


The Mahtams are looked down upon by Muhammadans, because 
they eat pork, and Hindiis do not associate with them, possibly 





because they have imbibed the prejudice of the Muha 
against them. 

The Labainds.—The Labanas claim to be Rathors, and pe 
were so returned in the census of 1901. They say that a mal 
child was born to-a Rathor, and that as the boy had long 
moustaches it was nick-named Labina, or “ cricket,” ‘They have 
the following sections :— 
ee \ Gis ee } do not intermarry. 
Hypergamous group. (iii) Gharnot ' ae 
(iv) Ohihot g ™Pmarry: 





The first two sections are closely allied and hang together in 


all matters. ‘Che Labinis rarely have recourse to the courts, a 


panchdyat deciding all disputes. Guilty persons are fined and the 


penalty (dand) is spent on a ritual feast (kardhparshdd) which is 
eaten by the brotherhood. They are all Sikhs, claiming to haye 
been converted by Guru Govind, and abstain from the flesh of 


madans | 
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animals slaughtered in the Muhammadan manner as they consider CHAP. I, ¢, 
it hardm, and at the mere mention of it exclaim “ aah GUT, poralation. 
wah guru,” deprecating any allusion to it. 


The Dhedhs.—The Dhedhs or Menghwils as they prefer to the Diets 
be called, are the people called Chamirs east of the Jamna. & Men¥cdte, 
They eat the flesh of dead animals and are regarded as outcastes 
by the Hindtis, though they have Hindu names, They have nine 
exogamous sections :— 


(i) Gandel. (1v) Sapiine. (vii) Japal. 
(u) Baérd-Pil py) Léhy. (vii) Lakhile. 


(ii) Sthdal. (vi) Bahmanitn, (ix) Turke. 


The Menghwil marriage ceremonies resemble those of the 
Aroras, and Brahmans serve them as piyvhits, accepting uncooked 
food from them but not food cooked by them. Marriage is usnally 
effected by exchange. The Menghwiils venerate the shrine of 
Raham-Dhani or Raham Shah in the Runeja i/age of Bikaner. 
~<A arta the Menghwils are generally weavers, manufacturing 
blankets (bhura, lokar and bhaggal). ‘They dislike cultivation. 

‘Their huts are made of reeds, shaped like a dome and very narrow, 
so that it is said that when a Dhedh sleeps in’ his hut he puts his 
feet outside. The Thoris (Naiks) resemble the Dhedhs. 

The Jhabels, Mohdnas and Mallahs.—These three groups form — TheJhabele, 
one tribe, the mohdnas or fishermen, and the inallahs or boatmen pee 
constituting groups within the tribe. The Mohinas claim to be 
“ Mahesar” Rajputs and have the following nine septs :— 


(i) Ichhchhe, of whom some are agriculturists, others 


(i) Manchhari, who are boatmen and fishermen, 


(iv) Nihéyé, 
(vy) Khaura, 
(vi) Hf, 
(vii) Hussre, | . 
(vii) Kat—Baél, some of whom pretend to be Diétidpotris, 
and 
(ix) Sirre, 

The Jhabels are numerous in the State and are agriculturists, 
owning a certain amount of land. Jamsher of Abidpur, a village 
founded by the Jhabels, is a leading man in the tribe. 

Il.—Hixov Terres axp Casres, 

The word Kirir is used as a general term by the Muham- the Bindu 
madans of the State to describe Hindis of every caste. The majority °*** 
of the Lahawalpur Hindus belong to the different sub-castes of 
Brahmans and the various géis of Aroras. Of these & short account 


. 18 given below ;— 





Populat: ‘on. into four distinct sub-castes, riz., 
Pushkarna. 





CHAP. | I, ¢. 
The 
Brahmans. 
The Bareud. 
om 
; . 7 
r 
Gi 
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: 
The Purtkha, 
The Gares, 
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Banawarror State.) The Brahmans. [Pant A, | 
The Brahmans.—The Brahmans in Bahé nt 




















I. The Sarsut sub-caste:-—This sub-caste is thus orga viz ; c ; 
Hypergamous group 1, comprising the 

. Brahmans of Khatri) Mohle, soya Heel Jets dh 
Tikha or 5 gts im 


( [Bian 3 COT p 1 isi ng : the 
tre, Setpal, and ‘Takbt Lallbri 


Vite 3 in all. 


Brahmans of Aroras Hypengamos gromp 8, compris ng thé 










Eg "Sha potre, a EAT 
: or gru-po Jalakpure 
r¢ and Bhende géts—7 in all. a 
Groups in turn take wives from the remaining 52 géls of | he 
Sarsut Brahmans. ia 
Other Sarsuts found in the State are the— 5 
~ (i) CLs 
: ae (ii) Ratan. 
A) PAR i Dhan-Sulténi. 
Oy Panjak. : 
(2) Sahar. (8) Dhammin, 14’ 
(3) Pan}. (9) Rébare. 15) 
(4) Naur. 10) Gendar. oe | 
(5) Kahl. 11) Choriwan. 17) Hansrai, 
(G) Konare. 12) Datte. (18 0 “a - 
(7) Kaku. (13) Gun-raj. 


The Sarsuts minister as parolits to the Khatris and Hi idiis. 
in all: their social and religious ceremonies, receiving fixed dus $0 
that Hindiis say : Marnon mung, te parnon sira, t.e., ‘parohite get 
mung or pulse at a funeral, and sire, a poor kind of sweetmeat, 
at a marriage.” The Gosains of Bahéwalpur, who are Lallhris ‘by 
gét, are lerding Sarsnts. They are also called Lal-ji-de-po e or 
descendants of Lali, and immigrated from Multén in the time of © 
Nawib Muhammad Bahiwal Khin I. These Gosains are algo 
found in the district of Dera Ghizi Khin, and in the Lodhrin ¢ nd 
Kahror i/igds, in which tracts they have numerous followers, ¢ one 
gursewa. ‘he present gaddi-nashin is Gosain Ghanaya Lal, 


I The Partkh sub-caste—This sub-caste hag six Ota | or 
sections, viz., Péndia, Bora, Parchit, Kathotia, Joshi pe ES 
whose members are found in the Ubbha, and even there only: i in 
small numbers. all 


; A 


Ill. The Gaur sub-caste.—Of the sountlene sections. of th | 7 my 
sub-caste four, the Kan-Kabajja, Gora, Utkal and Maithul, are found 


ten: 


’ - 
-*~. 
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in Tahsil Minchinahéd. These Gaurs are Brahmans of the Banias CHAR.; © 


and came with them to this State from Hisair. 


IV. The Pushkarn sub-caste.— The Pushkarns or Siri-Malis ag _ The 


‘they were once called are held to be inferior to the other three '"!"""™ 


sub-castes, and rank as Brahmans because of their skill in astrology. 
They have the following main groups in this State :—~ . 
Group 1. Mareche or Pure (Khilis) Pushkarns, comprising 
15 géts ;— | 


(1) Ranga. | (6) Wissa. | (11) Kirfri. 
(2) Ramde. (7) Guije. 12) Ludhdhar. 
(3) Kullhe. (8) Khidane. tng Kabte. 
(4) Parohe, tS Achiirj. (14) Bhore. 
5) Wias, (10) Muchchan.! (15) Chhangane. 


Group 2. Dasse or half-castes. 


Leiere a ! ( (1. Mattar. 
Group 3. Sendhu ' (ii). Watta. 
The Wattd section is the lowest of the Pushkarns, so that it 
is said “ Brahmanon men Watt, ghoron men falta”: “the Watti 
is among Brahmans what a pony is among horses.” 


The Sdwant Brahmans.—These are outcaste Brahmans who The Bdwani 
claim to be descended from a Brahman Rishi, but Hindtis jin Brahmans. 
genera] say they are descendants of a Brahman by a sweeper 
woman; and Khatris, Aroras and the other Brahmans will not 
associate with them. They seldom wash, it is said, and lead a 
wandering life, receiving black gifts on unlucky occasions, such 
as an eclipse, 





The Aroras.—The Aroras of this State have four main territorial The Aroras, 
groups, viz., the Utradhi, Dahre, Dakhane and Sindhi, each compris- 
ing a large number of géts. The Dakhane or southern group contain 
100 géts, the Utradhi and Dahre .each over 40, and the Sindhi 39. 
The Aroras are very numerous in Bahiwalpur and have the 
Whole of its trade in their hands, dealing in every commodity, and 
even selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, bankers 
or money-lenders, and in the latter capacity they have now 
acquired a considerable amount of land by mortgage or purchase 
from Muhammadan owners, though 40 or 50 years ago they did 
not own an acre of cultivated land. In _ the service of the State 
more Aroras than Muhammadans are employed, though the latter 
are nearly six times as numerous as the former. As several land- 
owning families have been ruined in their dealings with Aroras, 
such savings as Airar howi ydr, dushman dhdr na dir, ™ he who 
has Kivir for a friend, needs not an enemy,” are eurrent in 








CHAP. I, ¢. 


The Bhdtiaa, 


Religions. 


‘Sikhs ~ ae te ae 1044 


Religions 
sects of 
Musalméoce. 
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The Bhatias.—The Bhitias claim to be of Yadubansi race, and 
say that when they left their country round Delhi pada split up 
into two branches, one of which became rulers of Jaisalmer, while 


the other took to trade. The Bhiitias of thia State belong to the 
latter branch. They first settled in the Harrand, but, when the 
Diidpotris founded the present State, they migrated to the towns 
of Riiindoun Laaain ot Sabzal, Khinpur and Bahéwalpur. In 
Ahmadpur-Lamma they have some 250 houses built in six or seven 
of the large rectangular hawelis peculiar to the caste: in Khdénpur 
they have 150 houses: and in Bahawalpur six. The best known 
sections of the Bhitias in the Bahawalpur State are the following :— 





0) Sij-walla. | (6) Bable. 
Sern ef Be hi Moe 
; =. 1 . | “Tahoe, 
(3) Chachre { hina | (9) Challhar. 
e Wadhoje. | 10) Rule. 
(5) Dhagge. (11) Wattu. 


Of these the Sij-walla stand highest and the Rille lowest, but 
there are no real social distinctions among the Bhitias, for they 
say, dian di wadidi, t.e., “wealth is greatness.’ The:e are also 
Muhammadan Bhiitias, claiming also to be of Yadubensi descent. 
They were converted to Islim by Musa Pik Shahid and are mostly 
bangle-thakers by occupation. 

Rewiaious Lire. 

Table No. 16, Part B, has been prepared according to the 
Census of 1901 to give details of the religions of the whole State, 
while Table No. 7 gives the religions of the urban population. 
Below are given the numbers of each religion per 10,000 of the 
total population :— 













Religion. 


Hindiés 


Musalmina ee i sat i 7 6863 
Christiana a wt ded = ‘10 





The distribution of the differe 
of the total Musalmin population is as follows :— 

Sect. Proportion 
per mille, 

Suont mr Be rs *; es .. 826°2 

. Shia “ft os se = oe ar a4 

Shatui _ ale sae na one con | | “f) 

Others ae a pts at $7 »» 695 











nt sects of Musalméns per mille © ) 


- ea T 
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The vast majority of the Muhammadans of the State are CHAP, I,¢, 


thus Sunni or Sunnat Jamdats. Shias are chiefly found in Uch 
Bukhari, in small numbers in Ahmadpur and Bahiwalpor. The 
Shdfai call themselves the Ahi-i-Hadis, bat they are commonly 
known to others in the State as W'ahdhis, or Gair Mugallid. They 
are mostly residents of Ahmadpur East. Table No. 15, Part B, 
shows the leading tribes and castes, 


The following are the principal Muhammadan shrines and 
holy places in the State :— 

In the Musifirkhina Police cirele, Bahawalpur ¢aisil, there 
are said.to be seven tombs, known as the Ali Ashtb, but onl 
six of them are visible. Five of these are 9 and the sixth 3 vad 
long. They are said to be the tombs of the Prophet's companions 
who were killed here in battle. ‘Iheir names were—Ali Sahib (after 







whom all the tombs are named) Gul, Ahmad, Pir Zakariya, Mubdérak 
and | eSihib, ‘The tombs are frequented by people suffering from 


fever or headache, by those who desire off-spring or wives, and by any- 
one in distress. Even thieves make vows at these tombs that they 
may escape punishment and many fairs retire to them for chila- 
kasht orseclusion. Burnt bricks of 5, 10, 15 and 30 sérs in weight 
are always kept here and those who make vows take up one of these 
and promise, if successful, to offer as much sweetmeat as it weighs. 
It is not known when the large ancient town, the ruins of which 
still exist, was destroyed, but it is said that it was washed away by 
the Kalron wali chhal or flood from the Kalran village. Fairs are 


held at the Ali Ashib and vows offered on every Friday in Jeth and 


on three Fridays in Hiir, i.e., seven times in all during the year, and 
on each occasion about 590 people collect. Only on these Fridays 
are vows made at the shrine. ¥f cattle suffer from galghotw (farcy), 
small-pox, enlargement of the spleen, muhavra or barchhi (swelling 
of the legs) they are kept here during the night and earth from the 
tomb is thrown on them, the mujdwars or guardians being allowed 
1} pice per head as a fee, but if a herd (of goats for example) is left 
here, the mujdwar gets one animal as a fee for the whole. Hindtis 
wh, gare in debt or who have no children offer here the atid ghatta. 
or)goat and flour sacrifice. When a Hindu goes to the tomb to make 
an offering, both he and his wife must fast and he cooks a kid’s liver 
and gets the mujdtwar to recite a khatam or prayer over it. After 
reciting the khatam, the mujdwar gives the wife a piece of the 
flesh with which she breaks her fast. The mujdwars at these 
tombs are Thahims or <Anséris, and the post is hereditary among 
them, ‘The peasantry of Bahdwalpur tahsil show them great favour 
and every cultivator in the vicinity gives the shrine about 18 sérs of 
wheat at the rabi harvest. The State also allows the mujdwars 15 
bighas of land free of revenue as tel-chardgh. 


About a mile north of Mau Mubdrak in Sadigq&béd tahsil is 
the shrine of Khaki Sahdba. Only the marks of its enclosure exist, 


Ehiki 
Eababa, 






Banawatror Srate.}] Muhammadan Shrines. 







CHAP.1,¢. but hard by there are other tombs. Khiki Sahéba is also acknow-— 
Population. ‘edged as one of the Prophet’s companions. Vows are generally made 
at this shrine by barren wives, or by the owners of barren cows or “¢*"* 
hop og cow-buffaloes. A woman on begetting a son should swmg on @ 
| tree at the shrine—that being her manofi or votive offering; andi 
a cow or cow-buffnlo begets a calf the owner should offer a very 
large rope to the shrine, fastening it to one of the jal, beri, jand 
or ukdnh trees, which are so numerous round the shrine. 


Adam Four miles west of Rahfmydr Khan is the kKhdnkdh of Adam 
Babéba. Sahiba. The people regard him also as a companion of the — 
Prophet. During epidemics many resort t0 the shrine and stay 
there for weeks together, the popular belief bemg that pilgrims to 
the shrine are preserved from infection. 








Uch Sharif, Uch Sharif is unrivalled for the number of its shrines, and it is 
said that every inch of the ground is occupied by the grave of asamt, 
There are two families of Sayyids in Uch Sharif, the Bukhiriand 
Jikini. The most celebrated shrine of the Bukhari saints is that of 
Shrines ot the Makhdiim Sher Shah Jahil-ud-din, Surkh-Posh, Bukhiri, entitled |= 
the Bukhiri the Second Adam. He was born at Bukhéra, on Monday, the 1st 
et — of Ramzin, 595 Hijra. Ho is also known as Sayyid Jalal or Sher 
Bayside. Shih Sayyid Jalil. His history and pedigree ate given in exfenso 
in such works as the Mazhar-i-Jaldli, the Akhbdr-ul-Akhyar, the | 
Rauzat-ul-Ahbab, the M'adrij-u-Wildyat, Managib-i-Qutbi, the 
Siyar-ul-Agtdb. the Siyar-ul-Avifin, the Managib-ul-Asfiya, ete. 4 
These books only exist. in manuscript and are generally found in . 
the possession of Bukhdri Sayyids. Sayyid Jalil’s life is given in / 
brief below :— | | = 
Having completed his secular education in his 7th year he 
rformed, even in childhood, several miracles. 1,500 learned men  , 
had accepted him hefore he reached manhood as their spiritual ~—. 
guide, He spent his whole life im travelling and several tribes, 
such as the Chadhar, Suil, Dahr and Wiran embraced Islhim owing . 
to his efforts. He also met Chingiz Khin, the Mughal, and 
endeavoured to convert him to Islim, but Chingiz Khin ordered 
bim to be burnt alive. The fire, however, turned into a bun’Aof 
flowers and on seeing this miracle Chingiz Klin became a Mulg 
madan under the name of Jahingfr Khin, The name-of bis Capital 
was likewise changed to Qubbat-ul-Ishim. Chingiz gayermis 
daughter in marriage to the Sayyid, who is called the Second #dam 
because he at first refused to take Chingiz’s daughter tOhwife. 
but when he heard a divine voice say that his descendants oy) 
spread far and wide and were destined to be Qutbs (saints) ft 
world, he consented to the marriage. ‘This is no exaggeratiOM qs 
his descendants are exceedingly numerous, and many Sayyid 
families in the Punjab, Sindh, the United Provinces, Kutch amg 
Hyderabad Deccan, claim descent from him, and trace their origm 
to Uch Sharif. He had, however, no issue by his first wife, Zainab, ~ 
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the daughter of Chingiz, but by his second wife, Fitima, the 
daughter of Sayyid Qisim Husain Bukhari, he bad two sons, Sayyid 
Ali and Sayyid J’afar, whose tombs are at Bukhira. He brought 
the former's son, Sayyid Bahé-ul-Halim, with him to Sindh. 
The latter also wasa worker of miracles, and his tomb is at Uch. 
ee Jalal afterwards married Zohra, the danghter of Sayyid Badr- 
ud-Din Bakhari, of whom was born Sayyid Mibaiiinnd Gaus. On 
Zohra’s death he married the second daughter of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Dip, who gave birth to Sayyid Ahmad Kabtr, the father of Makh- 
diim-Jahiniin. In 642 H. when Nasir-ud-Din Mahmad, son of Shams- 
ud-Din iar was ruler of the kingdom of Delhi, Sayyid Jalil 
ch, which was then called Deogarh, and its people began 

through him to embrace Islim, The Raja, Deo Singh, its ruler, was 
greatly incensed at this, and spared no efforts to cause him trouble, 
but being overawed by the Sayyid’s miracles he fled to Marwar. 
Innumerable miracles are attributed to him. The reverence which 
he enjoyed may be judged from the fact that rulers used to wait 
upon him at Uch Sharif; for example in 642 H. Nasir-nd-Din 
bmuid, the eldest son of Shams-ud-Din Iyaltimsh, paid him 
avisit at Uch. He died in 690 H., in the reign of Giyis-nd-Din 


.Balban, and was buried at Sonak Bela 3 mules north of Uch, 





but the Ghiira reaching quite close to his grave, his descendants 
removed his remains to Uch and buried them at the place where 
the shrine of Hazrat Sadr-nd-Din Rijan Qattdl is now situated. 


' Agam in 1027 H. the then Sajjida-nashin Makhdim Himid, 
gon of Mahmid Nasiv-ud-Din, removed the remains, buried them in 


the present spot and erected a building over them. In 1261 H, 
Nawib Muhammad Bahdwal Khin III made some additions to it 
and built a tank and well, called the Khin Sar, in the compound of 


‘the shrine. In 1300 H. Nawitb Sadiq Muhammad Khiin TV had 


it repaired and made some additions, Both Hindiés and Muham- 


' madans in and outside the State have a firm faith in this bidnkah 


and all kinds of vows are made there. Over the porch of the shrine 
the following stanza (rubdi) is written ‘ Yd Rabb ba rasdlat-i- 
Resil-us-Sagalain: Ya Rabb ba qazdé kuninda-t-Badro Hunain: 
Teydn-i-mard do nim kun dar'arasd! : Nime ba Hasan bakhsh-o-ntine 


ba Husain. This means, “O God for the sake of the Prophethood of the 


Messenger to mankind and genii, and for the sake of the fighter in 


the battles of Badr and Hunain, make two halves of my sins on the 


=i of judgment, pardon one-half for the sake of the Imém Hasan 
and the other half for the sake of the Imim Husain.” 


Sayyid Muhammad Gaus and Sayyid Ahmad Kabir were sons 


CHAP. I, ¢, 
Shrines of 
the Bukhéri 
Makhidim 
and Ueh 
Hayy ids, 


Shrines of 


of Sher Shah Sayyid Jalil, Many writings teem with their miracles Ssyyid Ma. 


nnd show in what reverence they were held by the people but they 
did not succeed to the Khilofat (office) of their father. Their tombs 
are thown at Uch, but it is svid they died on them travels and 
were burned near Karbaln in Arabia. 


ham mad Gass 
and AKmad 
Kabir, 


ow ie 


ae - 


ae ; bir, grandson of Sher Shah wad ba Jalil. He was born on the § 
Population. i-bardt in 657 H. and owing to his wonderful spiritual powers he sn0- 


Haat Khildfat, his father and uncle being passed over. A shortsketeh of 
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The full name of Makhdim Jahdniin was Sayyid Ahmad Ka- 
ub. 


ceeded directly to his grandfather Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal in the 


his life and spiritual attainments is grven in Farishta’s History, Vol. 
the wh 





ly &, 

Lot ml 
aoa . 
ar 
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I. He was well versed in philosophy and theology anc 
of his life was spent in travel. He performed 56 pilgrimages 1 
Meeca, of which six were the Hajj-i-Akbar™ or grand pilgrimages. 
He received spiritual training from all the saints and theolo- 
gens of his time. Innumerable miracles are related of him. When 
ie went to Medina, the Sayyids of that sacred city did not believe 
him to be a Sayyid because he was dark-complexioned. Upon this 
he asked them to follow him tothe tomb of the Prophet, a ee 
there said Assalamo-alaikum yd Jaddi, ‘Peace be with youmy 
ancestor.’ A yoice from the tomb replied We, ‘alaik-as-salamu it : 
waladi, antfa mini wa qurrati aint “ Peace be with you my son, f 
thou art from me and art the lustre of my eyes.” ‘Thereupon people 

became devoted to him, especially the Sayyids of Medina who ¢ 


. 
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Ave” 
him the following sacred relics :—the holy sheet of the Pro ohet, = 
which was spread over the a/l-i-bait or family of the Prophet, a 
sacred turban of the Prophet, a sacred sheet of Hazrat Fatimateuz- 
Zahra, the daughter of the Prophet, and samsdm and gamqdm, — , 
i. e., the swords of Hasan and Husain (grandsons of the Prop t). | 
These relics are in the possession of the Makhdiim Muhammad 
Hamid Nau-Bahir, the present sajjdda-nashin, They are only 
shown after repeated solicitation and even then only to persons: 
of rank and importance, Among the many tribes which accepted 
Islim through his exertions the following may be noted; — 
(1) the Meélas: Diid Jahiniin, one of his leading disciples, was. 
a man of this tribe; his shrines are in the Muzaffargarh District: 
(2) the Ldrs: Shaikh Jetha Bhutta, one of his leading disciples, 
was a member of this tribe; (8) the Aulaks or Aulakhs; (4) the 
Dahas, a branch of the Parhars; (5) the Ihdndlas; (6) the Sanrd- j 
has; (7) the Khors; and (8) the Kharls: Bhiipi the ancestor ofthe —- 
latter tribe embraced Islim at Uch together with his descend- 
ants.” Makhdim Jabnidn died at the age of 77. His shrineig 
ee by every class. On the gateway.the following couplet is 
written :—. | + 


‘Tdrtk gasht jumla jahkdn be jamdl4t-Shah “og 

Tdrikh bid haft sad hashtdd o panj edt" J 

Which means—“ The beauty of the King (of Saints) disappeared. 
by which a gloom spread over the whole won Th isto ofa 
@eath was 785, Hijri.” sy 
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(1) Boe page 415, Tarikh-i-Farishtu, Nawalkisbor Press. 
(2) A Hajj ovoorring on a Friday fs called the Hajj-i-Alebnr, 
(©) Murafforgorh Garetteor, Religions life, 

(4) Montgomery Gazetteer, page 31, 
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The name of this saint is Shaikh Sayyid Sudr-ud-Din 
Muhammad, also known as Shah Wildyat, and his title is Rajan 
Kattal or Raji Qattdl, He was born on the 26th Shabdn 660 H., 
and the traditions (Mulfizit) of the. Bukhari Sayyids assert that 
$40,300 men accepted him as their spiritual guide. A detailed 
account of Kajan Qattal Séhib will be found in the Wiliyat Nama 
of Makhdim Himid Ganj Bakhsh Sahib, Kunjgir, anda brief account 
is also given in the Tarikh-i-Farishta (Volume If). The origin 
of the name Rajii Qattdl as explained by the author of the 
Wiliyat Nami is that be was an exterminator ‘of the heathens. 
He is also called Rajan Kattal (i.<., Rajan, perfect and Kattil, saint), 
Tt is said that Makhdim Jahiniyin and Rajan Qattdl when 
on their way to Delhi one day lay down for a siesta under a tree 
on which some birds were twittering. Rajan Qattél cast an 
angry. Fiance at them, whereupon all the birds fell down quite dead. 
The following is an extract from Farishta about him :— 

“Any man on whom he cast an angry look gave up his ghost 
forthwith. An infidel from among the Jats was converted by 
Makhdim Jahdniin and named Abdulla by him. The convert 
made great progress in holiness and acquired a high repu- 
tation among the Jats. One day Abdulla was sitting with Sayyid 
Sadr-ud-Din Raji Qattdl, when for some reason the latter cast an 
angry look upon the former. Abdulla fell down upon the ground 
instantly and cried, ‘Iam burning, 1 am burning. Many water- 
skins were poured over his body but he died immediately.” 

Further, we are informed that what he foretold always came 
to pass. Ferozshah Barbak, king of Delhi, was a staunch follower 
to the Makhdim. Various kinds of yows are made at this shrine 
and it is believed any one failing to observe them will suffer from 
dropsy. ‘here is a wall of naggdsht (glazed faience) in the shrine of 
Makhddm Jahdniin, which is known as the wall ridden by Rajan 
Qattdl from Delhi to Uch, with a snake in hand which he used 
as a whip, the marks of the whip being still shown on the wall,” 


Besides the above there are the shrines of Mahmiid Nisir-nd- 
Din, Kalan, son of the Makhdiim Jahiniin, of-®haikh Sayyid 
Faizulla, known as Shaikh Sayyid Fazal-nd-Din, son of Mahmiid 
Nasir-ud-Din, Kalin, and of Shaikh Sayyid Abd-ul-Malik, brother 
of Sayyid Fazl-ud-Din. All these were virtuous and saintly 
men, and many people visit their tombs. Shaikh Burhin-nd- 
Din, Qutab-ul-Alam (also known as Abi Muhammad, or Ab- 
duila) son of Muhammad Niasir-nd-Din, Kalan, and grandson 
of Makhdiim Jabinidén went to Ahmadibad in Katbiawar at 
the invitation of its ruler and founder, Shah Sultén Ahmad, 
his disciple, and through him the Bukhdri Sayyids spread over 
that part of India. In addition to above the following are 
...,/) Am article appeared in the Pionesr of 34th Ootober 1904, in whish » correspondent 
held ! rite o ndiim Réid Gated! - ituated in Maura in Hyderabad Deccan, 
eg og an Ra Bie aon hatoly por haber i Senge paren 
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c c, Shaikh Abd-ul-Haq, the well-known Muhaddis of Delhi, ane one o! 
a= ‘a ~ the Sth Ab chief disciples. Akbar, the Mughal emperor, va Ge ay ygid d 
~ Abd-ul-Qédir TI. the title of Makhdum-ul-Mulk or Jeader of t 
_ Shrine o country, on account of his great sanctity, and to Miusd Pak Shah fa, 
Meieamed thotitleof Nawab. The title Makhdiim is still used by this f 
GauestUch. Niijad Pik Shahid was appointed governor of Multin by Abend 
he aie his son in his stead and returned to Uch gh he ere a 
he led a life of seclusion. One day, while sitting in his pal Re 
an old woman ROE sie te that her property had been Tooted 1 le ay 
robbers. He at once pursued them, but was killed in the . fig ht, 
and Sayyid Abd-ul -Qadi + Il buried him in the enclosure of Bandagi 
Muhammad Gaus Sihib. His son remoyed the corpse to ‘Mr in ive 
where his tomb is still frequented by many believers. | SUCCESSOI 
are also believed to be workers of miracles. The list of the j wjada , ‘i 
nashing is given under Uch in Chapter IV. The present sajjdda- 
nashin has the following sacred relics which are only shown on 


Frida i. 
(1) Th The foot-print of the Prophet; (2) He handle of a ete ih 
called the Dasata-i-Nai, said to have been given by Gifs-ud-Din to 
Sayyid Abd-ul- Qadir, Giis-ud-Din stating ‘that he Prophet had — ne 
given it tohim in a dream as a cure for diseases like pneumot nia, 
and it is still believed to be a cure for such ; (3 Parts of the 
Quriéin Sharif written by the Imims Hasan and. [UBALD ; Oe a 
sacred teeth of Khwija Owais Qirni; (5) the sagred. f 
Sayyid Abd-ul-Qédir Gila’ this being the ve v1 
which robbers tried to take by force from Shaik 
but being struck by the sanctity of the Shaikh, » ra 
of crime; and (6) The turban of Sayyid ‘Abd-ul- 


Jabba Sharif Shaikh Wéhan, known as the ‘zidrdt jubba Shartf, is ese ; 

ayes in the ‘ahsil of Khairpur East. Miin Raushan Muhammad 

oe Kokarah, () the mutawalli or sajjdda-nashin of this shrine, | 
the 21st descendant of Shaikh Abdulla Jahdniin. The ped sre 2 
of Abdulla Jahsniin goes back to Muslim, on of Agqil, son of A 
Talib, son of Abdul Muttalib, and he is the twenty-second in des 
from Muslim, son of Aqil. ‘He was the disciple and khalifa of t he 
Makhdtim Jahinidn Bukhéri of Uch. From: relies which 
had brought fiom Arabia, Makhdim Jahdnidn gave him a jt ba | 
(robe) of the Prophet and with it a a sceptre of his own and a amet 2: 
of Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal. ‘Vhese three relics are in the } nOSssession 
of Abia Jabaniin, and L every on on the 9th Zilhijj (the date on | 
which p St are perform ey are publicly exhibited, some ~~ 
fifteen tho people assembling on the wesinny ite | 
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ai) — descendants of (Abdulla Jabinida are called Kokarah and claim « “\ 
origin, bub sepondisg to the i-Murid they aro Raéjptte by origin and aro ed 
Moslims. Tho Kokaraha are go called because oy lh ‘Abdatl. acy Ar igi ons ‘ieine ta «te 
the company. of MakhdGm Jabdniin Bukhari the Iatter called his #on Abdalle, bet he - 
being abeent Abdulla Johani&n presented himself and gaid ad This Abdulla adh h is | 
present,” Mukhddm Jahénidn replied saying “you are not nd- koreh tp rthless) but a 
nekokarah (a i Ap tae man.) From that time he and his descendants have boon called 
Kekokarah which by constant nee has become Kokarah, The Kokoruba are found in the 
dbang aud Gojriuwala Distrigtg | and in this State, and oho geuarally agricultariats, = 








* _-s-"‘This shrine is sittiated at Mau-Mubirak in Sadiqabad fahsil, CHAP. I, ¢, 
The real name of Shaikh Hélkim was Shaikh Hamid-nd-Din Population. 
Abulgais, and his title was Hékim. He was, sixteenth in descent abit os 
from Zéid-ud-Dim Héras Muhammad Asgar and seventeenth from shank 
Ali, and was therefore an Ulavi Quraishi. Shaikh Hakim wag Hakim Sahin, 
Governor of Kich Makran in 605 H. There is a ato told 
about his abatidonirig the Governorship. It is said that he 
used to sleep at noon in a garden anda female slave’ used 
fo superintend the room. Once she lay down on Shaikh Hakim's 
bed and slept. On finding her there he ordered her to be flogged. 
Nonait, that being her name, bore her punishment patiently and, 
bursting into laughter, asked, if this was the punishment for 
sleeping on that bed for a few moments, what would be the punish- 

_- ment for him on the day of judgment who had been sleeping on 
it for so many years, These words affected him deeply and in a 

of emotion he tore off his princely garment, betook himself to the 
jungles, and leaving his worldl ogee for ever, came to his 
maternal grandfather, Sayyid rhe ad Tokhta, at Lahore, where 
he spent a long period in penances. He also received spiritial training 
from Shaikh Shahib-ud-Din Subrwardi, Hazrat Bahdé-ud-Din 
4akariya of Mulisin, Shaikh Sadr-ud-Din, Arif, and Shaikh Rukn- 
ud-Din Ab-ul-Fath, and was. appointed a khalifa by Shaikh Rukn- 
ud-Din Ab-ul-Fath. Shaikh Hikim atter attaining to Breat 
piritual power at Lahore and Multsn, was ordered to preach Ishin 
in the country between Uch and Sakkir. The first place 
to which he went to perform this daty was Mat, an ancient city. 
The Malfaait of Shaikh Hikim show ‘that it was originally a fort, 
founded by Rai Sahans Kahror in the time of Christ, and ‘was 
fortified by Rang Kalés. Afterward 4 inthe reign of Rai Bhoj, 
Sultén Mahmid of Ghazni, on his way to Somnith in Kachh, plun- 
dered it and levelled it to the ground. At Mau a Hindu jogi ém- 
braced Ishim atAhe hands of Shaikh Hikkim and tho neighbouring 
tribes followed"his example. The Jogi was named Zain-nd-Din, 
we present majdiars of the shrine are the descendants of 
the Jogi. Ratan Bhoj, son of Rai Lakhsanj, the Rija of Man 
and its neighbourhood, and his brothers Ballo Raj and Hindu Rai 
and his sons Shamir and. Alesher also accepted Iskim. After a 

Short time Shaikh Hikim went to Baha-ud-Din sisi? ba who took 

him to Delhi, Shams-nd-Din I yaltimsh had built # magnificent mosque, 

at great expense, but when completed it was discovered that it did 
not face due west, and so he had sent for Baha-ud-Din Zakariva to 

Delhi, to correct its defective orientation by a miracle. Baha-ud-Din 

Zakariya entrusted this to Shaikh Hikim, who corrected the 

mistake, Shams-ud-Din Tyaltimsh asked Shaikh Hikim if hw could 

be of any service to him, on which the latter asked for the hand 

of his daughter Aisha, known as Pat Rini. lyaltimsh, being offended 

at this, put him in prison, where he remained for pone years, but 


(1) Sayyid Ahmad whe a well-known mint, wheee rena in gituated in Mehalla Chhadi 
Bibrian, Canoes: 
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at last seeing his many miracles he was obliged to give him = 


his danghter. He stayed at Delhi after his marriage for a few days 
and then set out for Lahore with his wife and there presented 
himself before Sayyid Ahmad Tokhta. At the time of his departure 
Shams-ud-Din Tyaltimsh granted him a large portion of the co it 
between Multin and Bhakkar in jdgir, but it is said that on his arrival 
at Uch he saw a man lying unconscious from drunkenness and on 
enquiry learnt that he caret Badi-ud-Din to whom a well had 
been granted in jigir by the king. Struck by this, he at once 
destroyed the royal grant of his jdgir, observing that, if a single 
well had caused such wantonness, so large an estate as his would 

certainly lead to the ruin of his descendants. | 


Tyaltimsh had given his daughter in dowry seven Hindu artis 
as slaves of Shaikh Hakim, viz. :— 


(1). Katdrmal, (potter). | fs Kattd, (baker), 








(2). Kakh, (mirdsi). (5). Has, (shopkeeper). 
(3). Vidhé, (barber). (6). Totan, (boatman), and 
(7). Giinge, (bania). 

When Shaikh Hakim had crossed the river, he emanci ated 
these slaves who in gratitude accepted Islim. Their descendants 
are still found in the State. Those who call themselves maliky 
had also come with Shaikh Hikim from Delhi as his door- 


keepers and their real caste was Palhér or Parydr, a branch of the 


Ramoth. Aisha, the daughter of Altamash, died at Lahore and was 
buried in Mohalla Chhail Bibrién quite close to the tomb of Sayyid 
Ahinad Tokhta. Shaikh Hakim died at Multin on the 12th of 
Rabf-ul-Awwal, 770 H., but his body was brought to Man-Mubérak 
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and buried inside the fort. He died at the age of 222 andno 


other saint of the Suharwardi sect is said to have reached that age. 
On the shrine of Shaikh Hikim and his succes‘? -yows of atta 
ghatta, (flour and sheep), &c., are made and man men sit there in 
seclusion for a nawrafa or nine nights or a chaupahra (four 
watches). The present sajjdda-nashin is Shaikh Ahmad Shah. A 
& grant towards the expense of fe] chardag (lit. lamp and oil for 
the shrine) the State has allowed a remission of 2 annas 


bigha on the revenue of the private estate of the present sajjdida~ 


nashin, besides which the shrine has 600 lnghas of indm land in the 
illages of Tranda, Mau-Mubérak, and Bahidipur. rar i 
This shrine is also situated at Mau-Mubsrak. Mughal Shah 


was the grandson of Shaikh Hdkim. Beardless men make vows at 
this shrine and offer a hen if they grow a beard. make vows at 


niusawe 





Sarwihi, ancient Seyrdi, is believed by General Cunningham ¢ 
be the Sodra of the Greeks. In the accounts of the oneal a 
Sindh by Muhammad bin Qasim the name Seyrdi does not appear to 
have been given by any writer. When the Arab power came to 
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an end, parts of Sindh” were seized by different Réjpiit tribes, CHAP. Ic 


Sarwahi or Svvrai came into the possession of ons Raja Sevrdj in Population, 
ihe sixth century of the Hijra. In his reign Waji Muhammad Slisteas at 
Arial, Shaikh ‘Tij-nd Din Shahid, Sulté1 Muhammad Bar kiiti and sarwihi, 
Shaikh Aziz Khatib, four Saints from. Arabia, came to Sindh 
and took Sevrai from Sevrij after a severe contest in which all 
except Aziz Khatib were killed, The tombs of Shaikh Téj-nd-Din 
and Aziz Khatib are situated on the Sarwihi mound (now a mass 
of ruins), and are enclosed by four walls. The remains of the tomb 
of Sultin Muhammad Barkéti for a long time, but sre no 
longer to be seen. The tomb of Hiiji Muhammad Trdqi lies at the 
foot of the mound to the south-cast. Vows for offspring and the 
removal of difficulties are made on the tombs of Shaikh Taj-ud-Din 
and Aziz Khatib, while on the tomb of Haji Muhammad Arigqi Fairs 
sit im seclusion, and people suffering from yarions diseases visit it 
ne for the recovery of health. The popular belief is that any one 
going seven times round the tomb, without taking breath, is certain 
to get what he wants. Though devotees have often constructed 
domes or roofs over this tomb, they have always falien down, 
because Haji Ardqi dislikes them. He was © cousin of Shaikh 
Abd-u!-Qidir Gilani, and was a great poet. 

Close to the north of the mound lies the shrine of Misa dan ence 
Nawab, a Tidnén by caste and Khalifa of Baha-ud-Din Zakariya, ~~" 
He is known as the Nawab, because he was a grandson of a Nawth 
of Kich Makran. He converted the Jhak and Indhrar tribes 
(of which the latter js represented by Rais Wali Muhammad of 
Ahmadpur Lamna) to Islim. On every Sunday in Chet a fair is 
held at this shrine, and horses and camels are sold there. Hindds 
and Mohammadans shave their children’s heads here, the Hindis 

offering dtta ghutta, the Muhammadans barren cows. A third of the 
offerings is given to the m “jdwars and much of the rest to travellers 

~ a8 food. Mian Muhkam Din, Suhrwardi, the sayjada-nashin of the 
shrine of Haji Ayydb in Shikirpur District, who has appointed a 
trustworthy esardias of his own, is also a sharer in part of the 
offerings. 

The shrine of Sultén Sthib or Sultin Wali Muhammad re =f 
Gandewéle is situated in Naushahra Udqa. Sultén Sthib; gn Se" Sébit 
Avwin by caste, was born towards the end of the 11th century of 
Hijra in Maltin and died in 1168 H. He always wore red clothes, 
carried a bow and arrow in hand and sat in the company of young 
spinsters, es cially those of the Jhullan caste. Once the chief of 
that tribe endeavoured to tourder him, but found that he was quite 
in ent, and had only adopted the company of femsles to conceal 

his piety and avoid becoming famous. He spent his life in 
celibacy, His wrs is observed on the 27th of Ramozin, Nearly 8,000 
People assemble on this occasion. Music, *'nging, etc.. are strictly 

r ,, {de onto A} dag Sindh sore Sarwihi, Mathie, (Shikirpa Distelet,) Uoh, Mau, 
af or Patanpar, | wT dorer, now T th, Which were foun fore t 

Sek od peel utia wihan on Harar, now Tajgarh, og re the 
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CHAP.1,C. prohibited. Hindds shave their children here, and those ‘suffering “ee 
Population. from headache, paralysis (jhola), leprosy and eye diseases perform oh 
| nauratas, i. é., pass nine pights at the shrine: more women than men 
The shrine _. 1 bates: : area ee sf rhs there. The ronan’ 
of Sultsn Visit the shrine and offer various kinds of vows there. The present — 
Sabib, sajjida-nashin is Miin Ghulim Muhammad, who owns considerable 
lands, and receives large offerings. 


of Gana Gajjan_Darwesh was a real brother of Déud Jahiniiin (whose 
Darnech, tomb isat Rémpur in Muzaffargarh District) and was his kha 
lifa mujdz, 2. ¢., had permission from him to make disciples. He 
was of the Metla “) tribe, and converted many tribes, such 
as the Ronjhis, Ghotias, some branches of the Vehds, M allhe 
and Mire to Islim and these tribes are specially devoted to this 
sbrine, which lies two miles south of Khinpur Station. Forty-two ; 
bighas of land have been assigned to it by the State as tel chardg \ 
‘ht. oil and lamp). Cows, goats and ghattas (sheep) are sacrificed 
here, but Hindis generally offer gur, rice and flour. It is said that 
Makhdtim Jahaniin gave a pair of scissors to Gajjan Darwesh with 
Which he cut off the lock of the Hindts when converting them to 
Islim. ‘The present sajjdda-nashin is Mién Pir Bakhsh. 


The shrine of The shrine of Shaikh Abd-us Sattdr, son of Shaikh Arf Sahib 
ob paca of the Pohar caste, originally of Sehwin, or Siwistdn, lie near the 
Basti of Jin Muhammad Lér and a short distance from Garhi 
Ikthtiyir Khan. He used to go annually from Sehwin to Muitin 
to visit the shrine of Bahi-ud-Din Zakariya (whose thalifa he was). 
Once in the seventh century of the Hijra, on his way to Multan, he 
was staying with his attendants at the place where his shrine is sitt- 
ated when, at the request of a helpless woman, he fought some robbers 
of the Sthi tribe (who used to come from Jaisalmir and Bikanir to 
commit robberies in the iliqa), and was killed by them. Nearlya 
hundred years ago one Usmdn came from Kambar in Shikdrpur 
District and erected a sahl of reeds over his tomb and he began'to =~ 
dwell there as mujdwar, saying he had done so by the order of 
Shaikh Abd-us-Sattir. Usman died at the age of 100 years, and 
Ghulim Muhammad, his son, who succeeded him died at the age 
of 80. In the time of Ghulém Muhammad, the shrine which had 
been buried in obscurity some five centuries, acquired great repute 
among the people and offerings began to be made there. It is still 
without a roof, being only surrounded by four walls. A fair is held 
every Chet from the lst te the 22nd in honor of the shrine, When 
presents of chiiri, atta, ghatia and cooked rice are offered, a fourth 
being taken by the mujdwor and the rest distributed. The present = / 
mijawar 1s Pir Bakhsh, son of Ghulim Muhammad. | 
Wise slitie od This shrine is at Tarandah Gorgej in ildga Goth Channi. 
tnoradtie Héji Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din was 28rd in deaseit tro Imim lusain 
“ae and a contemporary of Sher Shih Sayyid Jalal. In the 7th century . 








(}) The Motlan of the State elaim to be debeanded from one Sandwit re 4 ¢ = 
who had twoeons Rina and Ghamal, The descendants of Rina ane Salied ate ca sli 
They are not Quraishis, os stated on page 03 of Musaffargarh Gazettecr, 
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called the Churasi Roza Wala Sahib, Le, having 84 shrines, becanse, Population. 
it is said, there have been 84 saints among his descendants. He often 


of the Hijra he came from Multén and gettled at Uch. He is also CHAP. I, ¢. 


lived among Hinds, many of whom he converted to Islém. The sede ots 
Hindis call him Machhar Nath. Sayyid Sadr-nd-Din died at Uch, Sede-d- Dias , 
but before his death he gave instructions that his corpse should be 

locked up in a box and placed on a camel and buried wherever the 

animal would sit and the present shrine is the place where the camel 

sat. He converted many Khojas of Sindh to Islam and the shrine 

was built by them. Vows of different kinds are made here and 

presents especially of churi and ghatta are usually offered. Close by 

is the shrine of Sayyid Giydés-ud-Din, his son, also built by the 

Khojas. The present sajjdda-nashin is Sayyid Nahi Bakhsh Shih 

who is 23rd in descent from Haji Sayyid Sadr-nd-Din. 

Haji Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din had five sons:—Hasan Kabtr-ud- Tho shrine of 
Din, Zahfr-ud-Din, Giyds-ud-Din, Rukn-nd-Din, and Taj-ud-Din Hasan Daryé. 
Tarel. The first is known as Hasan Daryé, and his 
shrine lies a mile to the east of Uch. He is said to have 
converted ee ‘ous tribes of the eee Once a proces- 
sion of Hindu pilgrims was going from Sindh to the Ganges, 
and when it ie: near Uch Sharif, Hasan Daryi asked the 
people where they were going. They replied that they were 
ong to the Ganges. Upon’ this he said that they could be 
aor the Ganges and Jamna flowing at the very spot if the only 
renounced their religion. They replied that it would only be the 
Panjnad ; whereupon the Sayyid asked them to fix some specific 
mark of identification whereby to distinguish the Ganges and 
Jamna from the Panjnad, and accordingly signs were fixed 
and the Sayyid saked to perform the miracle. Next morning 
both the Ganges and the Jamna were seen flowing parallel to 
each other, and all the marks of identification agreed upon were 
discovered in them. Upon this they all embraced Islim. It is 
recorded that no sooner did he cast a glance upon a Aindu 
than the latter embraced Ishim. A Hindu physician who was a 
Khoja by caste was employed by Sher Shih Sayyid Jalil, and 
once when sick, Hasan Darya sent for him, but he refused to 
come, fearing lest he should be converted to Islim by the mere 
sight of Hasan Daryé. He sent word that he would examine his 
urme, When he looked at the urine he at once embraced Islim., 


Sayyid Abul Khair was 17th in descent from Sayyid Ahmad heshrine 
Billauri, who migrated to Haidarloh, the old name of Jannpur, *!/anuper, 
from Hurar. When Haidarloh was swept away by ‘he Indus, Abul. 

Khair founded the present Jannpur, formerly known as Jannatpur, 
Outside it is the shrine of Sayyid Fateh Ali Shih, son of Sayyid 
Abul Khair. The present sajjdda-nashin is Sayyid Muhammad 
Jaafar Shéh to whom some kasiir is allowed by the State. 
There are two other shrines at Jannpur, one of Shéh Muhammad 
Nuri, the other of his son Sayyid Alam Sh4h, The former lived in 
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the 11th century of the Hijra. ‘The mujiwars of these shr nes § 






butehers and from the very beginuing they have been helped by ‘the a 


beighbouring agricul urists with grain, ete, he deseen 


Sains, the oadat-i-Jannpur, take nothing from the income of the = 


shrines as they are wealthy zamindars, hiving received lands at 


differ: nt times 
dims of Sitpur 
to their noble 
assigned jagirs 
Alimad Shih 


from the Imim Husain. He came to Hurar (Téigarh in the ‘4th: 
_ century of the Hijra, Raja Bhunak Bhatia, chief of the Veha tribe, 
Was its ruler and, seeing his miracles, he and his followers accepted 


Isiam. 


from the Naich and Nahar (Lodi) tribes, the Makh- 
and Ghulam Shih Kalhora, governor of Sindh, owing 
descent, and the Nawdbs of Bahdwalpur have also. 
to them. The ancestor of these Sédét was Sayyid 
Billauri Alrizwi-ul-Mashhadi, the 14th in descent 
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Pir Pathré, Mulammad, Yasin, Ghani Muhamma 1 dethale 
Bhuttd and Ghulim Muhammad were real brothers, maid te nae 
been the descendants «f Shaikh Shajré, who was of the Lar tribe. 
and son of Bhuttd, son of Channi, son of Dahra, son of Bhuttd, son. 
of Shajra, son of De, son of Vighia, son of Kanjtin, son of Kotla, son. 


of Lar, J+tha, Bhuttd and their five brothers were contemporaries | 
of Muhi-ud-Din Shaikh Abd-ul-Qidir Jiléni. Ghukim Mubi-ud. 
Din was, so called, because he was in service of Muhi-nd-Din 
Giléut at Baghdad. The tombs of Jetha, Bhutta and Gh a: 
Muhi-nd-Din lie 2 miles to the east of Khinpur in one shrine, where, 
it 1s saad, ey were martyred. : ve ve 
woman who was robbed, madea complaint to the three brothers wi.o. 


in the attempt. 


descendants of their elder brother Pir Pathra, whose tomb lies in the’ 


1 le 4 miles 
Pa 


‘Ara. The tombs of Jeth», Bhutta and Ghtilém Muhi-nd-Din 


are collectively 
Muhamwmadans 
a strong belief 


o) lighas of land as tel charg for the shrine The a on, iS ‘ | 
| s 4 art ! i iné ann | Ln 
from offerings, &., is nearly Rs. 1,200 which is divided oe 
various sbare-holders thus: 5 shares to imém Bakhsh Th to 
Shafi Muhammad, 3} to Fagel Muhymmad, Mahammad Anf an 


Pir Muhammad 


authorities. 


Bhrineof — 
Sultdn Yakub, 


as the sajjddu-nashing, and are both equally recognised by the Sta 


Thesh rine 


feast together. 


_ Chan-ra 
Fon-re. 


“Near Khénpur is the shting' “of Chana Puniva whink i atl! 
fibited by the’ ble esbrine of Chan-ra Pun-ra which is much 


The cause of their death was thata 
: : al en 
They died childless, and their successors are the 


noith-east of Khinpur. He is also called Shaikh 


called Jetha-Bhutta Séhib, and both Hindés and 
shave their children there. he Sikhs ‘ie es 
in detha-Bhutta Sihib. The State has assiened 
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. Shafi Muhammad anc lmim Hakhsh are reo 4 he 


i Li 
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urine of Sultén Yakéb is at Kot Sabzal. | vat a | 
Kobhar tribe and only Kobhars revere his shrine. et Miele | | 
harvest they bring new grain to the shrine, recite the khatam and _ 
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The roofless shrine of Khandi Shahfd lies on the Tamewila CHAP. I, ¢, 

-* mound near Khairpur Hast. He was a Mihar, (a branch Population. 

of the Panwars), and the mound shows the site of rs Ni 
Kuhar village, now buried under the sand. A woman of Ph ther na. 
the Veha tribe fell in loye with Khanddé Bihar and the Shahid, 
Vehas killed Khandii in consequence, and hence the title shahid (or 
martyr). A pakka wall surrounds his tomb. The Bithars in 
particular and other Muhammadan peasants in general have 
strong belief in the shrine where they take their suffering cattle and 
im almost all cases get them cured, they say, by the martyr’s 
blessing. 
_ Another shahid of the Bihar tribe was Jamal, also called ot Toate 
Jamaldi Shahid, who is buried at Marot. His tomb is visited Sepensiryee 
by Kirérs (Hindiis) and Muhammadans who go there to 
present their offerings after marriage. Hindts generally distribute 
‘Sugar, and Muhammadans atta ghatfa. Besides these tombs other 
Bihar shafids are found at Rahri near Dera Nawdéb Séhib. 
These are called the Burke Shahids and their names are :— 
Dodah, Baingan, Haidar, Chaus, and Miran. These martyrs 
‘Were contemporaries of Sher Shah Ssyyid Jalil, in whose 
time a number of Bihars and Niichs accepted Islim, and as 
both families had long standing feuds, Sher Shah tried to 
reconcile them by intermarriages. It was settled that first 
the Buhars should give a daughter in marringe to the Néichs. 


The Bihars obeyed, but the Niichs killed the Bihar bridegroom 
Whereupon a great fight ensued in which twenty-two Buhar 
chiefs were killed; amongst these were the five shuhfds, whose 
names to the propia time are commemorated by their tribe. Vows 
are made to their tombs, especially by Biihars. 
| this shrine is situated in Warni, a village in Sadiqabad tahsil, See 
~  Sélhwas a descendant of Adhum Godaria, who was a Samma. Mahammad 
Hence the Ujjan isa branch of the Sammas. All Muhammadan Vii~. 
communities, and the Ujjans in particular, mike yows there. 
The present sajjida-nashin is Miin Abdul Khaliq, great grandson 
of Sdlih Muhammad. He enjoys an indm of 500 bighas from the 
State, but he has to pay Rs. 60 annually as nezrine. 
Méri Shauq Shih is situated in the iliqa of Shahr Farid Be seibig 
where are also tne tombs of Shauq llthi Sahib and Sdin Bismilla. 
Shauq [déhi, Gilini, was a Hasani ayyid, and murid (follower) of 
Sayyid Shih Jamél of Malik Wéhan m Multén in the Qadiriya— 
Sikrwardiys sect. His urs is annually held between the 13th and 
the 15th of Rajab, when nearly 2,000 people assemble. Hindtis and 
Mubammadans of British territory and of Bikann’ and Bahiwalpur 
States make vows and offer presents there. The sajjadda-nushin is 
Saidq Ali Shih, who is a célibate. Succession to the gaddi falls to 
an unmarried disciple of the gaddi-nashin, no married disciple (bilka 





being allowed to succeed. Raja Surdt Singb, ruler of Bikénir, hel 
Sain Bismilla Shih, the disciple of Sayyid Shauq Ushi Sahib, in great 
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CHAP. 1.¢. esteem because the Raja once obtained what he had desired by bis 
Population. prayers and he granted him the Dodewéla village in perpetual jdgir, anes 
ae The present sajjdda-nashin holds a sanad for the jugir engraved in | 
shan"? Rathi Hindi character on a brass plate which will remain in force 
iz as long as the shrine of Sdin Bismilla Shéb exists. The chief 
Thakars of Bikdnir State often visit the shrine. Since the time 

of Nawéb Muhammad Bahiwal Khin III, 7 wells have been 

granted in indm to the shrine, of which 4 are in Mari Shanq Shah, 

2 in Mahar Sharif and one in Mahta Jhedi. The State also allows 

Rs. 8 per mensem as fel chardg to the sajjdda-nashin. The 

agriculturists of the Joiya tribe on either bank of the Sutlej, namely, 
those in Mailsi Tahsil in Multén District and in Michinabadi ildga 

in the State give the sajjdda-nashin a ser of grain per house at 

the Rabi harvest. | 


Shrine of For the accounts of the shrines of Nande Lal and of Nande Lal iP 
Nando Ls Ti Kawir, see Chapter IV under Uch. , 


The shrine Shaikh Taj-ud-Din Chishti, whose shrine is at Chishtiana village 
4 jua.Din, founded by his descendants, was a grandson of Biwd Farid-ud-Din 

Shakar Ganj. The shrine is also called Rauza Taj Sarwar. 

Various tribes accepted Islim at his hands, such as the Sodhas 

and Ratha of Bikaner State. The Rijpits of Bikaner picked a 

quarrel with him for haying converted their tribesmen, and he went 
out to fight with them. Having set up a flag on his house, he — 
instructed his females that so long as it stood firm in the ground 
he should be regarded as safe, but if it fell it would be the sions | 
of his death. In the latter case, they should pray heaven to allow 
them to be buried: alive in the ground. It chanced that the flag 

fell from the hands of a servant, and the women accordingly 
prayed to God to bury them in the ground. Their prayer was 
eard end the ground opened into a wide fissure which they all ‘. 
entered, leaving only their mantles outside. The gap then close : 
over them. On the spot atower was built which still stands; women 
often visit it to make vows. It is said that one of the females, 
who was a Bhatti by caste, did not join in the prayers of the rest 
and fled from the house. Owing to her cowardice the Chishtis 
swore never to marry a Bhatti woman, and the descendants of 
Bawa Farid living in this State always observe the oath. It 
is Said that near the shrine of T4j Sarwar, at the site of the shring 
of Khawéja Nir Muhammad Sihib Mahirvi, there were five jand 
trees called the Panjdn Pirdn de jand, or jands of tho five pira, 
and one of them still flourishes there. Bébé Nénak is also said 
to have sat in seclusion under these trees: on leaving the place he 
told a Hindu named Ménak Réi, who lived in the nei bourhood, 
that the place was a part of paradise, and the man who would be 
buried there would most fortunate. The fortunate man was 
Khwaja Nir Muhammad Sahib Mahérvi who left a will requesting a 
to be interred there. Qiblé-i-Alam used to come from Mahérén 

to the shrine of Taj Sarwar eyery week, The Lakhweras and 
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other scions of the J oyas often make vows for begetting children CHAP. 1°¢. 
at the Taj Sarwar. “The Hindis of tliqas Shahr Farid and Population, 


Stidigibéd make two kinds of vows at the shrine: — 


The whrine 
(1) for the restoration of health, they offer a cover of khdsa of Shaikh 


_. _or chhintz for the tomb; | 
(2) for rain they distribute sugar and ghunghanidn (boiled 
grain). 

_ Mubammadans after the istisgd, or prayers for the rain, 
sacrifice om and sheep at Taj Sarwar. The prema’ sajjdda- 
nashin is Diwin Muhammad Bakhsh. The Chishtfs of this place 
are now mere zamindérs. Shaikh Tiij-ud-Din had many sons, one of 
whom Shaikh Ahmad went to Hyderabad Deccan, Sir Asman Jah, 
the late Vazir of Hyderabad State, being one of his descendants. 


A sacred place outside the Marot fort is known as the baithak 
Maula Ali, Hazrat Ali is believed to have come there and prayed 
‘on the long marble platform close by, and this is why the marks 
of his hand, thighs and feet are seen on the latter, The marks 
of a horse’s feet on it are also visible. There is another white stone 
which is said to have been butter of camel's milk that was 
offered to the saint, but it being of bad quality he turned it into 
stone in anger; since then it is thought that no butter can be made 
from the milk of dachis (she-camels). 


There is a mound 4 miles east of fort Deréwar which seems 
to be a ruin of some building, and is called the tomb of Pir 
Channar or Channar Pir. Three miles from the tomb isa thehr 
or mound, which was in ancient times a city whose ruler was 
Raja Sandhfla, father of Channar Pir. It is said that once Sayyid 
Sher Shéh reached there and enqiiired if there was any Muham- 
madan in the town. Sandhfla replied that there was none. He 
Sgain‘asked if there was any Mnhammadan woman, but still the 
reply was in the negative. The Sayyid further asked if there 
Was any pregnant woman, and when Sandhila replied thiat his 
wife was 50, he reflected a little and said “ Appoint a Muhammadan 
midwife, as the child will be born a saint,” Accordingly when 
the child was born, the Raja threw him on to the mound where 
his shrine is now situated in the hope that he might die. But 
a cradie of sandalwood descended from heaven so that in it 
he might be reared. Seeing this miracle, Sandhfla desired to take 
the child from the cradle, but could not, and when any one went 
near the cradle it ascended towards heaven. At last the child 


eo" up and adopted Makhdim Jahiniyiin as his Pir. As Channar 


Fir was brought up in a state of destitution, the siydraé of his 
tomo is believed to protect children. Channar Pir never married, 
but he had 7 brothers whose descendants are called the Channars. “ 
The road leading to this shrine is very difficult and trouble. 
some. Pilgrims always visit it either in the rainy season, or 


~~" QV See detaite of the Channar tribe uudar Trite oad Canim 
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at the end of February or sometimes in the beginning of Marche 
Both Hindis and iRshuinvadaa believe in Channar Pir, Ata dine. 
ghatta is offered when children are shaved, and out of this one-fourth 
is given to the keeper of the tomb. ‘lhe Channars m presenting” 
their votive offerings sacrifice a she-goat instead of hatin lie 
(ghatta) as men of other tribes do. Hindds and Muhammadans- 
when at Pfr Channar’s shrine call one another brethren. The r ob 
(a big loaf) and kabdb (roasted meat) cooked at the shrine ane 
divided by the Mubammadan mujaivir, a Channar, among both 
Hindtis and Muhammadans with his own hands, there being no 
pollution by touch for the Hindd pilgrims on this occasion. | 
Khwaja Nir Muhammad, better known as Qibli-i-Alam, was a 
Kharl by nants and a Panwar st He appeared at the time of . 
decay of Iskim in Babéwalpur. He was born on the 14th of Ramazan mae, 
1142 H., in Chautdlé village, in t/fga Shahr Farid, and his parents. = 
named him Béhbal. ‘They had but small means, snd shortly after — 
his birth they settled in Mahirin, where they put him under one — 
Hifiz Mubammad Mastid to learn the Qurin, which he committed t ae 
memory. Nir Mubammad afterwards went to Babland. (in Tahs te 
Pikpattan), Dera Ghizi Khin and Lahore to complete his education. — 
Thence he went to Delhi, where he lived for 16 years with Maulina 
Fakhr-ud-Din Muhibb-un-Nabi and after cog both his 
secular and spiritual studies obtained the kluildafat wn ty “an 
from him. His name Nir Muhammad ‘was proposed by his 
Pir-o-Murshid (spiritual teacher) Maulina Fakhr. The Mandqimub 
Mahbibain gives a saying from Maulina Fakhr, which he used 
to utter for the, Qibli-i-Alam; viz. Tan mutke man jharna sure 
balowan hdr; Makhon Panjali lequi, ohdichh pio Sainsar > Me inn 
that the latter has carried away butter from the former and now 
only whey was left for others and nothing else. Referring to 1 ‘his : 
Nazim-ul-Mulk Nawib Ghizi-ud-Din Khan, the deposed Vaziwof 
Delhi, used to quote the following verses in Psrsian : ne 
Sathé mdnd dav harim-t-hazitr ; 
Gasht mdnind-i-ism-i-khud hama niir ; 
Shaikh dav hagq-t-tt chunin farmitd, 
Kin ci md har chi bida ast rabid, c 
i.e., he lived for years in ¥he company of the Maulina Fakhrand be. 
came a complete light (of God) as his name indicated. The Shaikh 
said of him that he took away from him all that he possessed (i.e. 
piritual excellence). Innumerable miracles are ascribed to him. He 
often purified and enlightened benighted souls with a glance. Hewas — 
able to send[his imaginary body (wajtid-t-2illi) to various places at 
one and the same time; for instance he once saved the sinking ship 
of one of his murids when on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Meda - 
by his imaginary body, while his real body remained at Mahérén, 
He had promised a murid that he would read his jandza (death) 
prayers, but he chanced to die first and put many of his followers — 
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in doubt about his veracity, but it happened that the Qibla-i-Alam CHAP. I, C 
‘fetually appeared and read the jandza of the marfd. His leading Population, 
Khalifas and successors, who influenced and benefited the mass of Phe Wisten ce 
the Muhammadan population in the Punjab and Sindh, were: oipigi-Alam 
(1) Khwija Nir Muhammad, also called Nir Muhammad IL of  Chiabtiéa . 
Nartiwila (originally the name of a well) or Hijipur; (2) Qazi 
Muhammad Aqil of Kot Mithan;: (3) Hafiz Mubammad Jamal of 
~Multin; (4) Kh aja Mohammad Suluimin Khin of Sanghar. The 
gaddi of the first is at Héjipur, that of the second at Chachran 
Sharif, of the third at Multén and of the fourth at dbanghar (Tannsa 
Sharif). The sajjdda-nashtn of the fourth and last gaddi, Khwiija 
Mubammad Miisa, is the spiritual leader of Nawib Muhammad 
Bahiwal Khan V, the present ruler of Bahdwalpur. The branches 
of the Lhalifidts of these four khalifis spread abroad, and each has 
several subordinate gaddis in this State, in Sindh and in the Panjab. 
Besides these four there were numerous khalifas of the Qibli-i-Alam. 
Below only the names of those kalifas are given whose descendants 
have continued the system of pirt muridi, or making disciples :-— 
(1) Hifiz Ghulim Hasan, Bhatti, resident-of Chela Wéhan 
in Tahsil Khairpur Shargqia. 
(2) Muhammad Bakhsh Chishti of Chishtiin. 
(3) Muhammad Akbar of Réniin in Hissdy District. 
(4) Makhdtim Sayyid Mabmiid of Sitpur. 
(5) Makhdiim Sayyid Naubahir, sajjdda-nashin of Uch 
Sharif (who gave in jdgir to Qibla-i-Alam Jilanwih, 
which is still held by his descendants). 
(6) Makhdtim Muhibb-i-Jahiniyin, Bukhri of Shahy Sultén. 


| In short, the Muhammadans of this State, Montgomery, 
Multan, Dera Ghizi Khin and some other districts of the Panjab, 
Baluchistiin and Sindh are all related to the Qibléi-Alam, He Was 
initiated into the khildfat ceremonies at the uge of 42 years, and 
alter preaching for 21 years, passe: away on Monday, the 3rd Zilhijj 
1204 HL at the age of 63. The date of his death is given by the 
tarikh-t-abjad in the verse :— Haif wawaila jahan be nir qaalt, * 
te, Alas! ‘The world has lost its light (and become dark). 
According to his will he was buried at Chishtiin in a piece of 
land, about which he used to say :—Azin camin bite dilhd int-dyad ; 
this land smells of the hearts (of saints) ; and this was the very land") 
about which Bilxi Niinak had made a prophecy. Eight years after 
his death Khwaja Muhammad Agil of Kot Mithan built a dome 
over the tomb and in front of it a small majlis kiana. The onter 
walls were built by Hiifiz Muhammad Jamil of Mu'tin, ‘The 
lintel and door of the shrine and the poles of the canopy of the 
tomb, all of silver, and worth nearly Re. 11,000, were offered by 
Nawib Muhammad Bahitwal Khin III. Another version is that 
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tt) See shrine of TA) Sarwar, 
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CHAP.1,¢, the Harydii at this time flowed close to Mahvirin and there was 


Population, "0 dry place in its vicinity where a tomb could be built, s0 he 
= was buried at Chishtiin in a dry place where he often nsed 


Gale tiien to sit. The present majlis khdna was built by his descendants a 


atChishtian. fow years ago, by raising a subscription of Rs. 12,000. For 


the comfort of pilgrims tho late Nawib Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khiin IV built quite close to the shrine 4 magnificent serda ab 
the cost of Rs. 26,000. In the enclosure of the shrine are the: 
tombs of Sibgatulla, Lahori, Qéri Azizulla, and Khwija Ghulim | 
Hasan Bhatti, who were all leading khalifas. Underthe very dome 
of the shrine are the tombs of his sons, Niir-us-Samad, Ndr Ahmad 


and Nur Hlasan, of whom the first is also called the Shahid Salah, 
because he was murdered in cold blood while saying his prayers by 
Sarwan and Karam (Maluirs by caste) in Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1206 H. 
An urs is held annually at this shrine anda great part of the 
expenses of the celebration is paid by Min Muhammad Yusuf sajjdda- 
nashin, another portion being defrayed by his brotherhood. One- 
third of the income of the shrine goes to Midn Fazl-i-Haq, who_is 
a descendant of Nrir Hasan, the third son of the Qibli-ij-Alam. He 
is called the sajjdda-nashix Mangheryi and Miin Muhammed Yusuf 
the sajidda-nashin Mahiryi. The remaining shares are distributed 
among the descendants of the other two sons of the Qibli-i-Alam. 
The mujdwars are appointed to keep the shrine clean and to 
collect. the offerings and are paid from the income, of which a 
regular account is kept. There was a mosque, built by Nawiib 
Sidiq Muhammad Khin I, inside the shrine. An Arabic Theo- 
logical School was opened in this mosque by Nawab Sir Sadiq 


Muhammad Khéin IV, and is still maintained. Its expenses — 


were at first paid from the privy purse of the late Nawab but, 


i 


according to the new scheme of educational reform inaugurated — 


by Colonel H, Grey, late Superintendent im the State, in 1899, the 
entire expenditure of the Theological Schools formerly met fromthe 
Nawib’s privy purse was included in the State Educational Budget. 


i 


As the mosque was not very spacious, Nawib Ahmadyir Khin, — 
son of Nawth Ghulim. Qidir Khin, Khikwini, Rais of Multén, 


levelled it to the ground and built a more spacious one on its site on 
recommendation of the late Khwija Alla Bakhsh of ‘Taunsa, at a 
cost of Rs, 20,000. Large jdgirs granted by the State are enjoyed 
by the sajjdda-nashin and his collaterals. _ 


This shrine is situated at Khairpur Témewali. Maulayi Khndt 


of Hawnrt Bakhsh was of the Mallan Hans tribe and disciple of Hafiz Muham- 


hohe mad Jamil Multéni (a khalifa of Khwija Nir Muhammad). He 
” settled in Khairpur East from Multin at the imvitation of Nawab 
Sidiq Muhammad Khiin Tl, who offered him one rupee daily and a 

mani of grain monthly for his expenses, but he only accepted six 


annas daily, which was his actual expenditure, and would not take 


more. Besides being a man of ganctity he was a great doctor of © 
theology. Itis ssid that it was the wish of Khwija Nir Muhammad 


=| 
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Sthib that his burial prayer should be porformed by one who had CHAP.I,C, 
* never missed a mustahabh) during his whole life. Of all the disciples Population. 
aml khalifas present at his deathbed no one was considered so | mie 
qualified as Maulayi Khudt Bakhsh, and accordingly he recited the or tea” 
jandza prayers. His shrine was built by Jamadir Abdul Khiliq Kboda 
Kinin (a leadin dignitary in the Darbér of Muhammad Bahéwal 2**!*” 
Khiin TIT) with the assistance of his other murfds. He died 
childless, and was succeeded in the khildfat by Maulayi Abd-ul-Gaftir, 
who was a descendant of his great-crandfather, Maulayi Mahmud. 
Maulayi Abd-ul-Gaffir was sueceeded by lis younger brother 
Maulavi Abd-ur-Razziq, whose successors (sajjdda-nashins) were 
a8 follows :-— : , 

(1) Maulavi Abd-ul-Majfd, son of Manlayi Ahd-ur-Razziq IL, 
7 (2) Manulayi Abd-ul-Gafiir, son of Maulavi Alxl-ul-Majid, 
; the present sajjdda-nashin. 


The annual urs is held from 28th to 30th Muharram. A stm 
of Rs. 137 is allowed by the State to the sa yjida-nashin at each urs 
(equal to Rs. 200 Bahéwal Khiini, which were current in tho State 
before the Agency) and two wells are also granted to the shrine 
as mdm. The income is equally divided among all the descendants 
of the second sajjdde-nashin. 

This shrine is a mile from Khairpur Témewili near tho Tamevwiila The shrine of 
mound. ‘The name of the saint is Maulavi Nurullah, who was a sage" 
member of the Urya Bhatti tribe and a khahja of Khwija Nir 
Muhammad. His wrs is held on the 29th of Suafr every year and 
is attended by nearly 1,500 persons. She-goats and cows are 
sacrificed on this occasion. The present mutwalli, Hafiy Naze 
Muham:nad, has been enjoying 14 wells as indm from tho State 
Since the reign of Nawib Fateh Khan. 


This shrine is in Khin Bela. Maulavi Sultén Muhammad tho shrine 

was an authorised shalifa of Khwéja Muhammad Aqil Séhib of b elesge a 

Kot Mithan. He died childless, and the management of the shrine hammad, 
"is in the hands of Midn Hot of Shidini. The annual ws iS per- 

formed from the 1st to the 3rd of Rabi-us-Sini, on which occasion, 

a8 on others, goats, sheep, cows snd buffaloes are sacrificed. 

When Maulavi Sultin Mahmdd was alive, he was very fond 

of missi (gram) bread, fowls, and naswar (snuff), and so people vow 

to offer these three things in return for the fulfilment of their 

wauts. The shrine was built by the widow of Maulayi Sultin 

Muhmiid under the patronage of Muhammad Yaqtib Khis Kheli, 

once a Vazir of the State. : 
| There is another shrine at Khén Bela of Midn Sharif _ sagt! | 
Muhammad, a kialifa of Haji Gul Muhammad of Abmadpur East. Mabancunun 

The latter was a disciple and /halifa of Khwija Muhammad Agil. 





O) Mustahabd are deeds performed in imitation of the Prophet which are over and above 
the usual ceremonies of daily prayers, fauls, jehreg, ond tahojjud prayers, &o. 
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This shrine is also under the management of Miin Hot of Shidini, 
The annual urs is held on the 14th Jaméddi-us-Sim and 18” 
attended by nearly 1,000 persons. ‘The people generally oler 
chivi, pavdtha and a cover for the tomb in hopes of ¢ iting 
children, &e. 


Khwaja Muhammad Agil, one of the four chief khalt fas of 
Khwaja Nir Mahammad, was the founder of the gaddiat Chichran. 
It is said that one of his ancestors, Malik, son of Yahya, Quraishi, — 
came to Sindh in the reign of Khalifa Abdul Malik, son of Marwan. | 
After many generations Shaikh Muhammad, known as Kaurah, | 


wee. 
> a 


became famous as a saint, and his descendants became known asthe 
Korejas. Accordingly the family of Chichrin as well as the entire 
tribe of the Korojas is Quraishi by or igin.”) Qézi Muhammad Aqil at 
and bis ancestors always held jdgirs from the emperors of Delhi, ~ 
such as Shih Jahin and Aurangzeb, Timur Shih, king of Khorasin 
and others owing to their duties of gazd. Numerous tribes entered 
into baigt with Muhammad Aqil as well as many renowned personages 
of the time, such as the Gilim and Bukhari Makhdims and many q 
chiefs of the Ghumrani, Arbini, Achrini, Kehréni, Pirjéni and 
Halini septs of the Daudpotras, and the Baloches on either 
banks of the Indus, such as the Bozdar, Lund, Drishak, Gurebéni 
and Lagiri, ke., and even Nawab Sidiq Muhammad Khin Il of 
Bahiwalpur became his disciple. Many miracles are attributed by | 
the people to Aqil Muhammad. In his old age he had no sbado ¥y 
his body being so transparent as to transmit the rays of the sin 
- through it; he did not go abroad by daylight or by moonlight to ; 
conceal this prodigy. Any cloth could pass through his body, and 
a lengi, which thus went through him, is still kept as a-relic by one * 
of his iurids. His shrine is at Kot Mithan in Dera Ghizi Khin 
District. Tle was succeeded by his son Khwija Ahmad Ali, who 
died on the 9th Shaa’bin, 1218 HL, after surviving him only 13 
months. He is buried by the side of Khwija Muhammad | aa: 
Khwiéja Abmad Ali had two sons, Khwijis Khuda | 




































: Bakhsh,- 

entitled the Mahbub-i-Ilihi (li, the beloved of God), and Téj Muham- —— 
mad. The former used to live at Kot Mithan, but when RanjitSingh 
conquered Dera Ghazi Khan he came to the Bahéwalpur State and 
stayed at a place where Chichrin is now situate. At first a sahl of ~ 
ka yeods was made for his residence, which is preserved upto 
the present day and mach visited by the believers. This new 
settlement grew into importance day by day and is now a 
handsome and well built town. As this ground was in the posgeg- : ip 
sion of the Chichar tribe, the village was called Chicharin, He 
died on the 12th Zilhijj, 1269 H., and was buried by the side of his 








(1) Bat Korejor und Sohtar sro rogarded ss un anciont Rajpét tribe of Sindhian origin by 
many anthorities, such oe Bir enry Biliot, Murad, £o,, and as such aro believed to be branch 
of the Gammar, ) Vy: belisten coke ore 
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ancestors. Mahbrib-i-Llihi ts also believed to be a worker of miracles, CHAP. I,C, 
and Nawiilb Fateh Khan of ares he was one of his disciples. He PUIERLGh. 
had two sons, Khwijas Ghulim Fakhr-ud-Din and Ghulim Farid. PP™Aation 
The former was born in 1234 and died in 1288 Hijra. In 1281 Wt: 
Hijra, when he was sajjdda-nashin, an inundation of the Indus shart. 
destroyed the town of Kot Mithan. Upon this the remains of the 

Saints were taken out and buried at a distance fromthe bank of the 

river. ‘Tho remains of Khwaja San aod Mahbib-i-Dthi 

were buried by Khwaja Ghulam Fakhr-nd-Diy"3¥and the remains 

of Khwaja Ahmad Ali and Taj Muhammad were |ymried in another 

place close at hand by Khwaja Muhammad. Accordingly there 
are two separate handsome | mausoleums at Kot Mithan. Khwaja 
Ghulim Farid succeeded on the death of his elder brother in 1288 H. 
As sajjdda-nashin he was a spiritual guide of Nawab Sir Sédic 
Muhammad Khin IV. He was very pious and benevolent, anc 
took special interest in the poor, and almost the whole of his income 
was spent in helping persons of high family reduced to straitened 
circumstances. He died on the 7th Rabi-us-Séni 19290 H. and 
was succeeded in the gaddi by his only 6800. Mirin Muhammad 
Bakhsh. The village of Waghiian is granted Lo the sajjada-nashina 
In jagir, and it yields an income of over Rs. 90,000 annually. 
The poetical writings (Kdfis) of Khwija Ghulam Farfd are else- 
where described. 





Lal Sohanra was an Ulawi Quarishi and a relation of Shaikh 
Hakim of Mau Mubirak. He and Mahrin Samma were the khalifas 
of Shaikh Bahé-ud-Din, Zakariya of Multin, and were commissioned 
by him to convert the Hindu tribes of the Dhadday (the tract 
adjoining the Sutlej between Bahiwalpur and Khairpur East) to 
fam The town of Lil Sohanra (mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari 
asa Majdl in the Sirkir of Multéin) was founded by this saint, 
He was a great traveller and in most places in Sindh he built 
mabads (grottos for worship), one of which, known as the baithak, is 
situated at Rinipur, and is much frequented by the believers 
an olyject of adoration. He died a martyr ( shahid) while helping a 
handful of men against a gang of dacoits close to Thattain Sindh, 
from which place his descendants brought his remains to Lal Sohanre. 
The first shrine of Lal Sohanra was situated about a mile north- 
wards from the present Lal Sohanra vee: In 1296 H. the shrine 
and the old village wero submerged by the Sutlej and his remains 
were brought to the present site of his shrine near Tahliwéla wel). 
The tomb of Mahrin Samma was also opened on this occasion by 
his descendants and the remains of that guint buried on the Robi 
border about three miles from the present shrine of L4l Sohanra. 
The sajjdda-nashin of Lal Sohanra heldabout 5,006 bighas of indm 
for the shrine; but the indm being té dawdn-t-khan gah lapsed with 
the disappearance of the old shrine under the rules jy force in the 
Btate. Tho present sajjdda-nashin is Shaikh Hutain Shab, who is 
Lith in descent from Ld! Sobanra, 


Lal Sehenrs, 





be] 
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The shrine of Pir Abdul Khiliq is in Kastirdar, a village neat “A Ah 
Shahr Farid, Pfr Abdul Khaliq was a Kharl Rijpit and a resi. “ 
dent of Gogera, a contemporary of Sdin Bullke Shéh of Kasiir and u 


ef Pe ati his fast friend. They both travelled in search of a spiritual leader 


Khaliq. 


Shrine of 


Séhib-ng-Sair, 


eects of 
Hind ts, 
Brahmans, 


and Abdul Khaliq, when he was in his sixtieth year, saw in a@ 
vision and was adopted as a pupil and disciple by Khwija Owais 
Qarni, a contemporary and disciple of the Prophet. It is related of if 
the saint that be remained always in a state of unconsciousness, 
except when h@Mfeard music, of which he was passionately fond. a, 
After preaching for 30 years he died atthe age of 90. At first hig 
shrine was at Mohibi (Muhib Ali), District Montgomery, but 
owing to the encroachment of the river his remains were brought | 
to a village called Budhi (Tahsil Mailsi), and from there removed b 
to the present site of the shrine. ‘I'he present sajjdda-nashin is 
Héji Muhammad Yaqib, who enjoys a well in indm from the State  @_ 
as long a8 the shrine stands. | 3 
This shrine is situated at a distance of 14 miles from Samasata — 

Railway station. Sdahib-us-Sair (if, great traveller) was a title 





gen to Mohkam Din, who was adisciple and Khalifa of Pir 
Abdul Khihq. The latter used to say that only a single rice 
grain of fagr (godliness) was given to the former and he multiplied — 
it into thousands of grains. Many miracles are attributed to vim. NE 


Nawib Muhammad Bahiwal Khan I had much faith in bim, and — 
used to make presents to him. The mosque in the Tonki mohalla 
of Bahiwalpur town, which is standing to the present day, was 
built by him from a vezar presented to him by thst ruler of the State. 
He was poisoned by his disciples of Kathiawar Kachh on the 5th 
Htabi-us-Sdni, 1197 Hijra, im order that his shrine might be built o 
‘ | 


“eal 


race 


among them and so save them the trouble of a distant pilgrimage. § | 
He was buried at Durachi Bandar in Kachh, but after atime Min 


Ahmad Din first sajjdda-nashin brought his remains secretly to — 
Goth Bakhsa close to Samsasata. he offerings made here are 
generally chiiri, ata ghatta and cows. Women are not allowed to 
enter the shrine, because the saint passed his whole life in celibacy. . 
The annual wrs is held on the 5th Rabi-us-Sdni (see Fairs). Rupees | 
303 are given on this occasion by the State, and if His Highness 
the Nawiib visits the wrs personally a sum of Rs. 156 is given Bi 
addition. Besides these sums an indm and kastir of Ks. G00 are 
assigned by the State to the shrine 4a duwdm-i-khdngah (as long as . 
the shrine stands), Pir Abdul Khaliq and Séhib-us-Sair were aod. 
cended from the same parents. r 


Among Hinds the Puskarna Brabmans are generally the 
followers of Gokalya Gosdin, and Gokalie religious leaders are called 
Telangis. The Puskarna Brahmans are divided into three branches ro 
Marwart, Sendhu and Dassa, all belonging to the same sect. The! 
Sdrsut Brahmans are generally the followess of Gunja Mali, Lal + 
Kaladhari, Gropaljt and Gokalya Gosdin. The Khatris of the State 
are the sewals (disciples) of Shdmjt and Gokalyw Gosdtn, while 
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the droras are either the followers of Gokalya Gosdin Ldlji and CHAP.1¢ 
(funja Mali, or else they are Nanik Panthis, Midive or Néth ewaks. », — 
Some of the Nith Sewaks belong to the Margi sect. Their asthanas pitinatet 
eae of worship) are in subterranean ehamliers (mariis). These 4 
Nath Sewak Mirgis mostly live in Ahmadpur East and its neigh- 
bourhood, Ahmadpur Lammas, and the suburbs of Khin Bela. They 

are said to have nine or ten mariis at Ahmadpur East. They 

observe two Noratras (festivals lasting eight days and nights). 
annually, viz.,one on Assuy Sudi Ashtmi and the other on Chet 

Sudt Ashtami. On this occasion men and women, a Margis and 

half Mdrgis, gather together in the marhis, and perform religions 

Worship in various sensual ways. The pure Bdm-Mdrgis are not 

burned like other Hindis, but usually are buried in a sitting 

posture, a stick called bairdgan being placed under the chin or 

Arms of the corpse to support it. Sometimes, however, their dead 

bodies are thrown into a river. eb 


__ The Jains are to be found only at Manjgadh, Philra, Derfwirs Inins. 
Bahiwalpur town and Ahmadpur Hast. They are divided into three 
sects in the State, viz.—(1) the Diganbris (or the Bispanthis and 
Terapanthis), (2) the Shitanbris, and (8) the Dhiindias, which have 
more female than male votaries. Of the 84 sects or orders of the 
Jain priesthood (or the Samegi Sddhis and Jati-Guris) only four 
appear to be represented in this State; these are the Khrdtara, 
Lapa, Kamwdla, and Launga Gachhas. The only Updsara 
(monastery) of the Jati-Guris or celibate priests of these orders 
in the State is at Maujgarh. Pilgrimages are made by the Jains of 
the State to the Updsaras in Bikaner. 


‘The principal temples of the Hindts are found at Bahiwalpur,  aindu 
_Ahmadpur East, Uch Sharif, Khénpur, Khairpur East and Ahmad- pla. 
ur Lamma. These are consecrated to Maharajji, LAlji, Kaladhdri, 
‘Sawal Shih, Gunja Mah, Narsinghji, Gondhji, Mangaldisji or Gopi 
Niathji. There are also as/hans (places for worship) at Fort Dertwar 
and Hurian near Adamwihan, dedicated to Matranis and Altidranis, 
the well known goddesses, and one consecrated to G ingirini at 
Bahawalpur. 


The State allows grants to Hindu and Muhammadan places Granta e 
of worship or reverence in the shape of assignments and partial "se 
remission of land revenue called tim and kasiiv. As a rule, a ii 
nominal nazrdna (tribute) is annually realized by the State from the 
guardians of shrines and the custodians of temples. ‘The total area 
granted in indm and kasiir amount to 37,873 bighas (a bigha=} 
acre) and the annual nazrdna charged thereon is Rs. 764. 
Beside the above, cash grants to Hindu temples and Muham- 
madan religious and educational institutions are made from the 
State Treasury. These are of two classes, viz., for religious places 
inside the State and for similar institutions outside it, the total 
amount of annual grants for the former being Rs» 5,239 and. 
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CHAP. 1,C. for the latter Rs.2,258. The outside grants are chiefly given to | 
Population, Muhammadan institutions in Lahore, Amritsar, Sahéranpur, Delhi, 

Grants to 
nin SUPERSTITIONS AND POPULAR BELIEFS. 

The following horses are unlucky :— 

Unlucky (a). A horse or mare, with a white spot, small enough to he 

— covered by the thumb, on the forehead. Such a horse 
is called tara-peshdani, or starred on the forehead. 

(b). A horse or mare with three feet of one colour and the 
fourth of another. A white blaze on the forehead 
however counteracts this eyil sign. Such an animal 
is called avjal, 

(c). A horse with a black palate (sidh kdm asp in Persian). 

(d). A horse with both hind feet and the off forefoot white. 
But a white near forefoot is a good omen, as in the 
Persian couplet :— 

Do pdish sufed-o-yake dast-i-chap, 
Buwad ldiq-t-shadh-i-dli nasab, 


“A horse with two white (hind) feet and a white near 
forefoot is worthy to be mdden by a king.” 

(c). A horse or mare which 1s wall-eyed (minki) or which 
hasan eye like that of a human being, is called taki, 
and is ill-starred. 

Birth super- Ifa woman does not conceive for a long time and afterwards 
nuvome. becomes pregnant, she is made to give birth toher child ina 


Be 


- Ajmer and Multan. - > 


ok 


af 


| 


jungle which is afterwards set on fire. This is believed to prevent + oy 
18 


allowed by her relations to cross a river by boat as that would : 


eanse abortion. Ifawoman does not conceive till 7 years have 
elapsed after the first delivery it is believed that she had giy 
birth to the child at the same time as a tigress had brought hie 
her young. If a mare brings forth her offspring in the day time, 
it is considered unlucky. The remedy adopted to avert the eyjl 
effects is that the ear of the young one (colt or filly) is bored or 
the tip of the ear cut off. 


hosed: To hear a donkey bray behind when one is starting on a 
journey, or a partridge call on the left, is an omen that the journey 
will fail in its object. But a partridge calling on the right is Incky, 
Also it is fortunate to meet a sweeper carrying filth, or a coffin 
when setting ont on business, It is a good omen to see a bird, called 
the malhdla, on the right hand early in the day and on the left later 
in the day, and vice wersd. If a thief, when going to steal, hears g | 
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HSsant on the left he considers it a bad omen and returns. Tfa CHAP.LC. 
na or a lah (also a bird) be heard wirbling on the roof, the Population. 
men reply, Ao sie ee he, ja mimhdn kon lid. “The flour ak 
eady ground, go, fetch the gnest,” i.¢., a guest is expected. re 
t bird's note is supposed to be pila piho, the fninaaaes of pihnd 
nd), to grind. If a man sneezes when starting on a journey, the 
rey will be unsuccessful. Similarly it isa bad omen fora 
irriage procession to hear the roar of thunder or meet with a 
#0 of wind on their way to tho bride’s honse, Any additions to a 

se are made by the Hindtis in front of, or in line with, the 
ludings that exist, not in their rear. A new building at the back 

honse is calculated to bring some calamity on the owner's 
bead A crow on the coping of the house-wall denotes that a relation 
coming on a visit, or at least that news from one will soon arrive. 
m the other, if a woman gets hurt she will put it down to having 
heard a crow cawing on the coping. A kite sitting on the house 
18 unlucky, so a black hdndi or scare-crow ia nsnally hung on the 
loftiest part of the roof. 






The following lunar dates are considered onlucky and agricul- sata anre 
turists generally do not begin reaping on them :— pr 


: ard, Sth, 18th, 23rd and 28th, 


But it is not unlucky to continue if the reaping has once been 
begun. The earth sleeps on the Ist, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 21st, and 
24th days of the lunar month and no agricultural work should be 
begun in these days or failure will be the result. Sunday is com- 
monly regarded as a Incky day to begin culiryating or watering 
the fields, sinking or wosking a well, or reaping. Hinds sto yall 
_ field-work on a Tuesday, as it is “the son of the earth,” and 

neither till, plough nor reap on that ony. Thieves believe that if 

they commit theft on a Friday they will be caught. For travelling 

certain days of the week are inauspicious, and the rules are given 
in the verse : 








1 
cat 


Aitwdr te voz Juma de lahnde mil na jd, 
Chhanchhan-hdr, Sawdr dihdre chdrhde pair na pd, 
Mangat-wir te Budh dihdve quth hargiz na jd, 

Sun pidrdé wihr Khamis de dakhan mil na jd. 


“Do not go towards the West on Sundays or Fridays, Kast 

on Saturdays or Mondays, North on Tuesdays or Wednesdays, or 

' towards the South ona ‘I’hursday.” Both Hindés and Muham- 
_madans believe in Jognidn or the Chihil-Abddl. Chihil-Abdil are 
forty saints who live in different directions on the various dates, 
“Yheir number is invariably forty. If one of them dies, a new saint 
takes his place. To undertake a journey in any direction on the 
_ dates when the saints are in that direction is unlucky. Again, 
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CHAP.1,C. agriculturists do not reap a crop facing in the direction in which 
Population. the saints are. The following figure shows the different dates on +~ 


which the saints are believed to be in each direction :— 
Locky and 





Baib, North, fnin, 7 
(North. West) | (8) (North-Enat) a 





Natrat, (3) Kakna, 
(Sonth- Weat) South, (South-East), 
The numbers within brackets inside the square denote dates. 

The following lines give the dates on which the Chihil-Abdal 
are in the different directions:— ™s 

Pahli, minwin, solin, chawwi, kakni, wich pehchin, 

Do, dah, satéri, panjhi Nairat shak na in, 

Tarai, chhabbi, athira, yaran wich Janube jin, 

Chir, bara, satéwi, unni Maghrib shak na dn, 

Panj, tera, wih, tarai dihire, Biih de wich jin, 

Chhe, ikki, athiwi sach much wich Isén pechhin, 

Sat, chauda, unattiri, biwi Mashraq gaib rijal, 

Ath, pandra, tarih, trewi rehnde wich Shima]. 


That is, the Chihil-Abdal oceupy kakni on 1st, 9th 16th ay 
24th, the Nairat on the 2nd, 10th) 17th and 25th, ‘the Sate 
(janub) on the 8rd, 26th, 18th and llth, the West (maghrib) on 
the 4th, 12th, 27th and 19th, the Pith three dates, i.¢.,-the 5th 
faaaboiey aks as ae on the 6th, 21st and 28th 4oe Bast 
(ruta, rig) on t 97th, 14th, 29th and 22nd, i l the Ni Ali Fi 
on the Sth, loth, 30th and 23rd, a coh ima) 


(7) Rant, -_—§ 
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Certain hours of the days of the week are considered Incky. CHAP. TI, ¢. 
- These are termed zakki or chaugharia-malhtrat, The following population, 
tines give the lucky hours of the various days :— . 
Zakk, Ait, (or Sunday), Juma, Khamis pahr dhiyan pichchhe. 
Adhe pahr thin pichchhe Chhanchhan jo koi zakki puchehe. _ 
Dedh pahr thin pichchhe zakki Mangal bujh Sawar. 
Awwal stra ikhar adhi sakki hai Budhwir. 


| That is, the zakki hours on Sunday, Friday, and Thursday begin 

at 2} pairs after sunrise (a pahr=8 hours); on Saturday, half 

a pahy after sunrise; on Tuesday and acorn Ae pahrs after it ; 

and on Wednesday the whole first par and half the last pahr 

are zakki. The hours other than those mentioned are considered 
| unlucky. Work undertaken in the hours given in the above lines 

(\ is believed to end satisfactorily and well. 

If anything s bad it is believed to be bewitched (bindhna) __ Witehoraft 
by an enemy, sel thoes skilled in combating magic are called in rn 
to undo the mischief by charms. But a dyer whose indigo has 
got spoilt retails some gossip or rumour he has heard in a highly 
exaggerated form, and then his indigo recovers its cylour. Many 
of the diseases of the children suchas Umm-us-sibiyan™ (Arab. 
lit. “the mother of children”) are ascribed to demons, and 
Bhangis and Chihras are employed to exorcise these, because they 
are believed to be in some way connected with those castes. 
‘Sometimes a vermin, called the lahdna, is tied in a cloth which is 
‘wrapped round the neck of achild suffering from convulsions. 
‘Diseases of the brain and womb in women are mostly ascribed 

_ to demons and genii, such as, paret, bhul, pasha, dit, rdkhash, dain, 

churel, ddkan, shadkan, part and dev, who also occasionally possess 
men. Khetr-palji’s temple at Uch is a famous place for casting 
_ out devils, anit the process usually takes a day, but may last a 
month. Scorpion-hite is cured by proxy. A man goes on behalf 
of the person bitten to the exorciser and the latter blows a spell 
on to some water, which the proxy drinks. This cures the 

‘sufferer. The spell rons :— 

Temiia, Nismiin kdkar ddigid, oh kdlar marjdegd, 
An dange ko pant pildtingd, dingad bach | sega. 

1 “Tsmun, Nismun (these words are the wht > secret of the 
charm), the scorpion bit, but the scorpion will be killed : I will give 
water to the person who was not bitten, and the person bitten s 

be cured.” 

The following mantar is used for the diseases therein specified : 

Pay bayai Bantari js Sawant jaya, Litt, kurdt, ghundn- 
dra, akk-di, than thilid panje halt ! 


Lucky hours, 











- (1) Infantile Convulsions, 
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CHAP. I, C. “ Bantari gave birth to Sawant on the other side of the 1 iver, 

Population. whereby ulcers, abscesses, toothache, ophthalmia, and s vellings of 

the breast departed.” Ifthe right breast be swollen the left is 

exorcised, and vice verad, a 

Cure fer The Khaggas and Bodlas are believed to be able to cure 

pyérophehi®. vdrophobia by blowing upon the patient, and the latt pee. 
the following kaldm or charm: — 

Bismillah, awal nim-i-Khudd, disrd nim Muhammad Ras 

Allah, tisrd nim char yér, Kaldém Khudd di, huddd 

shah Dastgtr, kard Sultdn Sayjad Ahmad Kobtr, chhitta 

giddar, Fruttt.....ccccceelare, barkat Pir Makhdim 

Jahdnivdn nal khair d jdwe, |  — a 

“TT begin first with the name of God, then with the name o BY 

Muhammad, the prophet of God, then with the names of the four 

Khalifas. The Siete is of God, with the permission of Badshth 

Dastgir (i.¢., Shaikh Abdul Kadir Jilini) and of Sultén Sayyid | 
Ahmad Kabir; may the person bitten by a mad dog or Secale | 
recover by the blessings of Makhdim Jahiniydn. “i I 


Charms for Ifa crop of wheat, gram or maize be attacked by insects” 
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si on (kung or fela) a charm (kaldm) is recited to avert injury, or 
camel's bone burnt so that the smoke may drift over the crop, 
kalém being also read. The following charms are in use:— __ 
Kungi, kird, mild, bakhrd chore then bhird, 3 
Hukm Kludd do ndl di hawd ate gut udd. “a 


“Kung, Kira, Méla, and Bakhra are brothers and sistare (af 
the same family); by the command of God a wind ao aa oe 
them all away.” ‘This is spoken over some sand, which is then 
sprinkled over the crop. The following is recited and blov 
over the diseased crops :— | ag 


Kungi, Kird, Bakhrd tariye bhain third, 
Rott be nimaz di gai wa wild. 


2 **Kungi, Kird, Bakhra are all three brothers and sisters: the 
ae bread of one who does not prey (nimdz) was carried away by tha 
wind.” And meanwhile the owner walks round the fie 7 eating 6 
| fried wheat. If he mects any one while so doing he gives him 
= the wheat, out must not speak to him. When grain has all been _ 
threshed out by the cattle the owner digs a trench (kad) round it, f 
j which he fills with water. No one my enter this Pa ae vi * h 
rs protects the crop from evil spirit. Blight is averted by banging 
up a pot attached to a long stick, ina field, the pot being fille | 
with earth from a saint’s tomb, In selecting a place for a stack Ree ¢ 
R of corn, a pit is first dug and the earth excavated from jt put back ae. 
i again. lf it exactly fills the pit, the place is unpropitions and P m4 
another place is chosen. But if somo cath reer eons and 
i 
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pit is fall the corn is stacked and the grain winnowed there. Many CHAP. 1,0) 
cultivators set up a plough ma heap of corn, and draw a fine : meter 
round it with a knife to prevent geni from eating the grain. IE cae 
When vorn has been winnowed the grain appears less than the husks, .,0°™4" 
‘Wtis believed that some evil genius has gut into the heap and cal. te 
‘Stolen the grain and a ram or a he-goat is killed and eaten jointly 
by the farmers to expel it. Such genil assume the shape of ants . 
or other insects, and so, when the husks have been separated from 
the grain, the ground around the heap is swept and no insect 
allowed to get into it. When cattle, ke., are diseased | they are | 


commonly taken to the shrine of some saint, and the owner is told 
m1 & dream what means will effect a cure: or the mujdwar of the 
shrine hears a voice from the tomb or the cattle get frightened at 
night and run away, in either of which cases it is expected that they 
willrecover. Inthe Ubha the following mantar is used in cases 
of foot and mouth disease :— 


Suranjit de tre bete Dar, Dathar, Buhdrd, 
Biwi Bai de pap dubban je dhan wich kare pasdrd. 


_ .“Suranjit had three sons, Dar, Dathar and Buhird. The sins of 
_ Biwi Bai shall sink her down (ji.¢., she will be annihilated) if she 
lives at all in this world.” In the Lamma this disease is called 
muhdre and to cure it the shrine of Jetha Bbhutta is much resorted 
to. If grass does not agree with the cattle the following mantar 
is recited 7 or 11 times and the mullah blows into each animal’s 
ear :— 
Kala paththd pabbar wanndn, 
Zimin wich ik sala upanuda, 
Nd kar paththad edd mandn ; 
Main Lhi teri zat pichhdwin. 
Ant nagri, ant gor, 
Mare pathihda te jiwe dhor. 


If a young tree is peculiarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedi- 
cated to a pir or even called after his name, and offerings are made 
toit. Villagers often visit such a tree in small groups: Gradually 
the tree is supposed to be the saint himself and.to distinguish it a 
flag is fastened toit. ‘The pir chosen in such cases is the one most 
implicitly believedin by the villagers. . 


_ The five days during which the moon remains in Kumbh 
(Aquarius) and Min (Pisces) are termed panjak (from pang, 5). 
Among the Hinds, if a person dies in the panjak, the following 
ceremony is performed :—As many dolls are made of cloth or of 
the darabh or dalh grass os there sre days remaining in the 
panjak. These are placed in the coffin along with the dead body, 
and barnt with it. For instance, if a person dies on the 2nd day 
of the panjak, three dolls, and if on the 3rd, two dolls are made, 
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CHAP. I,¢. and burnt with the corpse. The belief is that, if this be not done, c 
opulation, #5 Many members of the family will die as there are days left im_ 
ee the panjak period. ‘The body of a person dying during a panjakis 

, The Panjak. not taken out of the house by the door, but a big hole is made in 
the wall over the door and through it the body is taken out, 
The Hindu women wear ornaments on the panjak dates, the — 


idea being that they will get as many more ornaments as there 





Some Muhammadans in villages believe in the panjak, but ac- 
lunar month is said to have died in the panjakdn, and the belief is it 
that five or seven members of the family must then die. The 
following measures are taken to avert this calamity :— . 
(1). While carrying the coffin they sprinkle mustard-seed 
on the road 
(2). Blue pothas (potha ave small beads used by girls for 
decorating dolls) are put into the mouth of the 
deceased. | 
(3). A piece of the ak plant is buried with the body. ud 
(4). After the body is buried, an iron peg is driven into the — 
Per gutside the grave towards the deceased's — 
ead, 

If a person dies during the panjak and his relations, being 
aware of the panjak, omit the above ceremonies at his funeral, and 
deaths ensue in the family, the relations exhume the body. Ignorant 
people believe that the deceased will by then have grown long teeth 








‘Council of For three persons to act together asa council or committee is — 
| fey” = unlucky. Trehon janidn di majlis khoti; i. ¢., a committee con- 
| 2 sisting of three members is unlucky (lit. counterfeit). 


THe Curistiaw RELIGION, 
TheChristin ‘The number of Christians in the State in 1901 was only 83, of 
religion, —-_ whom 6 were natives and the remainder Europeans and Eurasians. 
There is a Mission School in Bahawalpur administered by the Church 
Mission Society, Multin, anda yearly grant-in-aid of Rs, 1,200 
is made towards its maintenance by the State. 
OcouPaTions, 

Occupations, Full particulars of the occupations of the inhabitants of the 
State will be found in Table XVII, Part B, More than three-fourths 
ofithe’ people (77 per cent.) depend for their livelihood on agriculture, 
and no other occupation calls for any special remark, 
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remain days before the expiry of the panjak. .% 


cording to them, a person dying in the first or last fivedays of a 


=~ 


to the graveyard. o 


i 
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and be seen eating his shroud. Some cut off the head from the 


corpses, while others think it sufficient to drive a nail into the skull. jg 
This superstition is only prevalent among afew Muhammadan Jats 
in the villages—not among Muhammadans generally. it 
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. The statement below gives the recognized divisions of time CHAP. I, C, 
among Hindiis and Muhammadans, with a brief account of the Population, 
duties performed at each of them: _Divisionsof 

Hind tis, Mobhoammadaons, Rewines, 
i SS a 
1, Bharbhdt-wela,—(Hind tia | Subh-Kdeib (or false dawn, | Before the true dawn. 
go tog river ortemplo.) | also enlled ash dr-weld), 

Mohammadans eat sahri (food) 
before the false dawn during 4 
the Ramazin fasta, and som 
repeat the tahajjud prayers 

| Travellers start ona journey, 

2. Poh-phuldi,— Hinds Para-phutd:—Muhammadan The troe dawn, I[t is called 

to their shops, seminddra begin ploughing. | bhabAdk in the Ubbha, 

% Wadde-wld ,.. ares yenphia), nomd:-iceld or | Morning, 

yrs, 
4 Kdnda dehin charhiil.— | Kinin dehin charhid = | Used in the Lamma generally 
: When the enn (dehiin) by the villagers, 
fa aa high as the hdadn 
1} yorda in height, 

5, Dokdnen dehin charhid =| Dokinen dehdn chorhid «| The time when the enn {a 

te. | two hindns high, 

6. Peherdehin charhid ... | Pahar dehidn charhil ,.. ++ | One pahor (or three hours) 

| after sunrise, 

7. is «- | Gehld dehtin charhid «| Seili means o camel's nose 
String, hence theatime when 
the sun is an hid} as the 
length of o nose-stridg of the 

| | } Come), | 

B. Chhdh-weld “ - | Chhdh-weld ,,, «- | Usedin the Ubbha. The people 

| | eat stale brend with laawi, 

%. Kuldhar ,,. ‘ » | Kuldhar +s aes | A little before noon, 

10, Peli... vay | Peskin or sohar (awhe) «+ | The cuér prayers are said be- 

| | tween I p.m. and 3 pm, 

lL. Digareweld + oot | Agoreweeld sie ue . | The aser prayers are performed 
4} from 4 p.m. te 6-30 p.m, In 
: | summer the gsar ia enid be. 

| | | | fore sunspt. 

TR, Turkdldn-weld.— Hind da) Senk or shiim or maghrab-weld Muhammadans perform the 
asaally any Torkdldn thi-) or nimdshdm, maghrid prayers, (maghrib 
gaits) dvwa makin bolid, aunset, 

Evening (tarkdidn) hoa 
come and tho lamp is 
bot yet lighted, 

13. Sanjdn-weld ce ow | Kuftda-weld or Isha-weld ,,. | Mahammadans perform the 

| tahe (the fifth prayer) in the 
|; evening after dark upto 11 
| o'clock at night, 

‘TA, Barmb-teeld Prd aoe TE] Prior to TBOG there Wha iT lofty 

tower in the Folica Station of 
Bahiwalpor, and on top of 
this a drom (bomb) was 
beaten at 9and 11 p.m, and 
at midnight, After the beat 
of the dram the sentinels 
moonted guard, Thess hours 
| Were termed bamb-iweld, and 
old people still call them by 
~ | that name, 















(l) Bas fajor= to-morrow morning. 
(2) TAimho, 
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_Divldions cf 16, Paharrdt get on | Paharrdd gai x. i sss | Three hour after the evening, 
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CHAP. Tc. © oy 
— Hindés, fuhammadans, ey 





J i? 
16. Adh-rdi ..., ea eos | Adhd ends nx oe -- | Mid-night, ) 
1 

17, Sotd rp | Xunj-chhor-weld st | Kunj moans trouser-string, 
: ' Hence bung-chhorweld ia the 

| time when peopla undress, 

| Soft is nsed inthe Lamma, 

18, Poher edi rahndi.—Liter. | Pahor rdf rahindi = 4 zs Generally used in villages. , a 
ally when one watch | f 
(poker) of the night P r 


remoing, 
é w 
i= 

















_ The following phrases also are commonly used,—-Sij jiitndd, a transla. 
tion of the Arabic phrase ‘ Ashshamsu hayyatun’ which denotes tha time — ’ 
when the sun has not folly set (ie, twilight). Choti te sijj, When the mn 
is in its zenith (literally above the top-knot}, #2, noon, Pachchan, H ~My 
‘to-night’, «.g., Puchchdn-dei, ‘will come to-night’ (isi=awegi). ‘Jumardé —— 
kadin? Pachchdn’ is a proverb which is nsed when a man is extremely 
anxious to find ont something to make him oanderstand that the thing a 
which he is eo eager to know will be revealed soon. (The phrase | | 
literally means ‘ Whenis jumaridt’? ‘ To-night?), } ane f 


Two" regular meals are usually taken, one at noon and the __ 
second at ishd or after sunset. In the hot weather wheaten bread 
with whey (/assi) is eaten at noon and bread and milk (Khir) at night. 
If the supply of wheat holds out bread is made of it all the year 
round, but if it run short jawdr or bdjri flour is used instead. But 
little maize (makki) is grown in Bahfwalpur and there isa prejudice 
against a ite nines of its flour. Bread with lassi or khiris _ 
essentially the staple food of the Jats, especially inthe Ubbha, 
Pulses and vegetables are also eaten now and hai bot chiefly in + 
the cold season when turnips, radishes, mustard, &., are plentiful, 
Delicacies include dhoda® sdg, or ddl, and these are also eaten by 9 
townspeople and persons of the upper classes, the dhoda being 
made of bdjri flour. Villagers also eat dal or cram ‘sha ae ‘ 
mixed, pumpkins (kaddw, tori), and colocynths (karela), which all 
grow in abundance. Chopri-roti or bread spread with ght is only 
eaten by the well-to-do, while the addition of sugar makes a food 
of surpassing richness ;— a 

Jo kare shakkar te gheo, 
Nan kare man te nda kare peo. 

‘What sugar and ghi can do, can be done by neither mother 
nor father.” Rice is grown in several parts of the Lamma and from 
it sdridndd@ dhoda ov rice-bread is mace, Fish too abound in the 
Khinpur and Sidiqdbdad iligas and are much eaten by the te 
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(1) The leavings of the evening meal are eaten at sunrise aoa) ane 
fest, called hdnjhall (supporter of the heart), nthe, wif ha a lui erate ofa hreak- 
Parchod fram aleo is general ly aoten in the afternoon, e VE, wela (teatime) 

() Dhoda is also eaten with onions (sasal, from ho Arabic basal), 
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madans, especially in the winter months. A Lamma host will say: CHAP.I,¢. 
_ “mdni machhi hazir he,” “ loaves and fishes are ready,” but a host poontation. 
in the Ubbha says, ‘‘ dal sdg or dhoda sé) hdzir hey ae, “gala "22 
and vegetables or bread and greens aro ready", In the Lamma 
the date (pind) is an important article of food, and there is a special 
name, khajji-di-fasl, for the date-harvest. The people remain in 
the palm-groves for days together during this harvest in the hot 
Season, subsisting on the fresh fruit, and in the winter dry dates 
are eaten. Meat is only used on festive occasions. 

Tobacco is very commonly used, es} ecially by the Jats and — Tobacco, 

other cultivators. By villagers, onicalty Hindis, dry kakkar rs and 
or Kandhdri tobacco is used, while townspeople smoke gurdku,or 
tobacco mixed with treacle, rab. Snuff is also used in the Lamma. 
The older villagers eat opium and some 20 per cent. of the people 
drink bhang, but the use of drugs is mainly confined to the wealthier 
landowners and is rare pr the poorer cultivating classes. The 
Watts and Joryas of Minchinibéd ‘Vahsil abstain entirely from 
opium, though across the Sutlej their neighbours in Montgomery 
are great consumers of thedrug,. The Muhammadans of all classes 
abstain from liquor, the use of which is confined to the Hindis. 

The Revenue Officers of the State in consultation with the Cot off 
landholders have made the following estimate for food consumption : living. 

One man in one day consumes :— 

Flour ... 3 to ® ser. Lassi ormilk ... from 1 to 2 sers. 

Pulse .., 2chhitdks(or Salt .. I mdshas (or 2 of a told), 
shiraks). Red pepper ...6 ,, (or 4 ola), 

Ghi  ... 4 chhittdk, Vegetables and miscellaneouy, 

Calculated on this basis the yearly expenditure of a man works 
out thus— 


Article of food. Required | Required poet | Total annnal 
















daily. for year, in sare expenditure, 
- -_ — -| = a 
Flour keerse 3 | G mounds 18 sere 15 3 7 
aod 34 serv, | per rupee, 
Palse ra eal | 2 chhitdks 1 mawad 15 sere, a 1 0 
and 6 ara. 
Law or milk ae and 1 mer  maunda 16 MTa, | Si o oO 
ond 5 sera, 
Gh B chhitdk Lid sere, 2 sera, 5 ll o 
Balt. _ 0 mdahes Approxi- 
: matelyd}errs.| 9 sere, Oo 5 oO 
Rod pepper - bie zi 0 8 oOo 
Vogetables ant eae a 0 12 a 
Gur, shakkar, parched gram, &c. .., 4 0 o 
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CHAP. I,C. This gives a monthly expenditure for a man in average 
Population. Circumstances of Rs, 4-4-1, but a poor man of course ends lesa, 
tvag °* and women and children naturally require less food. Fuel is not 
Hea included in this estimate as all that is required is obtained without 
cost, cow-dung being largely used in some parts of the State, for 

instance, in the Cholistin 'T'ahsil, a 
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Mon's drees. The head-dress of a Muhammadan in the towns usually consists 
of a patka or turban made of ‘hdsd or malmal (muslin) from 10 to 
15 or even 20 yardsin length. Indeed it is often said, though » ith 
some exaggeration, that turbans two tidns or 40 yards in length 
are worn. The turban is twisted like a rope before it is put on, and 
this is the fashionable head-dress, the shamld (or tail of the turban) 
being very short. Some people wear a chaukanni or peaked ftopt 
or top (cotton cap) under it, whether it be the hot or cold season. , 
The turban is worn in this manner by the Ddtidpotrds, Baloches, 
Pathins, Sayyids and Quraishis and by the Joiya, Watt, Déhr, Lar 
and other Jats. Ordinary Kirdrs wear a cap of linen (lathd) khadar, 
| muslin or khéea, but the so-called Mahtds, who live in the towns and 
who are wealthier, have a kind of head-dress called pagri, which 
looks at a distance like a Piirsi cap. It is only from 5 to 9 yards — 
\ in length and is tied ina peculiar way. } Muhammads 1S in ' Sllagaa 
} | vhen buying cloth for a turban are careful to the length, and 
urchase an odd number, 9,11, 13, or 15 yards, of material, 
in the Lamma, especially in Khinpur and Sidiqibéd vdgas, the 
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Chichranwali topt, or | t, is worn by man Muhammadans, 


= mostly by the followers of Khwaja Ghulim Farid, the late Sajjéda a 
1 nashin of Chichran and P¥r of the late Nawab Sir Sédiq Muhammae 7, 


Khén IV. This hat is made of calico or some richer material 
< thickly quilted with cotton. It is about 15 inches high and shaped 
ah like the dome ofa mosque. The weight is nearly a ser. In the — 
Ahmadpur aud Bahiwalpur Tahsils the Diliwari or Derdwari opi 
. ig often worn. Ib i» circular in shape with a flat top and is richly 
embroidered. But in the hot season Muhammadans in the towns __ 
wear caps of doria, jali, téldtain, muslin or other fine stuffs. Thess antl 
caps are made long so as to confine the hair and fall over ina fold. _ 
chanda, on one side, and young men wear them with a border of _ 
gold or silver lace. In the villages Muhammadans wear hats 
> of cotton, shaped like the Chachréni hat, and a twisted turban. 
aw. In the Ubbha a young peasant does not wear a patka till he is _ 
f 20 years of age, and until recently a youth was not allowed to 
wear it unless he had committed a theft and succeeded in escaping * 
detection. Inthe towns both Muhammdans and Hindiis wear the 
chola or kurta, Villagers wear nothing but an angrakha, here 
_ alled the echola, leaving the chest and abdomen exposed, Henna 
mm the cold season fires are lighted in the déldn, in which a square. a 
pit is dug and lined with bricks, for warmth in the mornings and a, 
evenings, a 
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_ Muhammadan women usually wear a ghagra (long flowing 
petticoat), a chola (bodice) and a bochan or dopatta (scarf), In 
the Ubbha, however, the majhla (cloth tied round the waist) and 
choli (small bodice covering the breasts in front only) are more 
common. Inthe Lamma, the suthan (trousers) is worn by women of 
Baloch tribes. Hindu women usually.wear the chola, yhagra and 
bochan, or else the suthan with a ghagra over it. Their clothes are 
generally of more expensive material than those of Muhammadan 
women. hey wear much more jewellery too, the Kirwris of the 
Lamma being specially remarkable for tho size of their karis (ankle 


ornaments), which often weigh several seers. Muhammadan 


Women can afford, as a rule, few ornaments, and these frequently 
consist merely of silken threads (fukmas) and necklaces made of 
Tipees strung together (duden or hamail). 


In the Ubbha the kannewdli shoe, which is made in two parts 
sewn together under the hollow of the foot, is worn. In the Lamma 
are several kinds, ¢.g., sddi, bandti, i.e, of broadcloth, Reshami- 
bitewali, kaldbattu-wali, and chau-goshi. these, the addi or plain 
may be either ultdwin or magziwali (or zih-wali); the second is ah 
embroidered shoe, and may be chaw-goshi or derh-beli: the third is 
worked with silk thread covered with gold or silver in five patterns,— 
(1) Gul-wali (or having one flower only), (2) Sari-wali (or having 
cypress), (3) Sat-guili (or having 7 flowers), (4) Derh-beli (or 
having 14 bel: bel means a creeping plant, here therefore metaphori- 
cally means flowers worked on a shoe), and (5) chau-hdshi. 

The Bahéwalpuris are distinguished, like the people of the South- 
West Punjab in general, by their long hair called chine, and the 
Baloches and Michhis (of Fatehpur-Michka) consider it a disgraco 
to cut the hair. Curly hair, vingre cline, is considered a beauty, 





‘and the longer it is the more it is prized, especially in the Lamma. 
Of late the State officials have begun to dislike wearing their hair 


long, owing to the Nawib being averse to the old fashion, and not 


single Durbdri can consequently be now seen wearing long hair, 


The whole body, but more especially the head, is constantly 
oiled, and there is a class of men who are experts in rabbing oil on the 
body and make their living in this way. — te is thought Soat in such 
adry climate the head must be kept oiled to prevent head-aches, 
and so the oil is rubbed on to the forehead, into the orifices of the 
ears, and on the neck and shoulders. In the cold season the body 


‘is rubbed with oil in the evening and a bath is taken next morning. 


In order to get rid of the oil, which permeates the clothes, a kind 
of yellow ochre, met or Multdni earth, is used, and the proverb 


Az harde talb-t-sijfld, sijld ra bdyad farist, 
Kihdk chitin dar sar fitad az khdk: mi-dyad burin, 
“Set & mean person to catch one who is mean, for when dust 
falls on the head, it only comes off with dust.” After bathing 
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CHAP.1,C, young men, both Hindtis and Muhammadans push the hair back 
Population. and upwards, in order to make it curl, and scented oil is often 
used, though in the villages the common mustard oil, ussiin 

mE. térdmira, is used with the idea that an oil which does not n8 
a burning sensation is worthless, Such is the importance attachec 

to the use of oil that a bridegroom has to promise the bride'a 

fixed allowance, called tel-met, for her purchases of oil and earth 
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And when there are illuminations at the capital of the State the 
Jats steal the oil from the lamps with the remark ‘ sarkdron tel mile” 
fan jutti wich pd ghinnien, 7. ¢., if oil can be got from the State it 


should be taken home somehow, even in one’s shoes. ! 
DwE.Lumcs, 


Dwellings : The houses of even well-to-do Muhammadans are generally 
dane, kacha, rarely pakka. ‘Those belonging to the better classes usually 
have a deorhi or entrance room opening into a walled passage — 

which bars the direct way into the shin or courtyard, thus securing 
its privacy. Crossing the courtyard the main building is reached. 
This consists of a verandah, daldn or hall, and two kothis or apart- 
ments, one on cach side of the latter, Behind is a yard or o space 
(galli) fenced by a high wall. This yard as a vik faces the south 
in order to give a free passage into the house of the south wind _ 
which generally blows in Bahiwalpur. The houses of the poorer 
Muhammadans in towns are similarly built, except that they are 

usually made without the deorhi and the galli. As a rule they are 
all kacha and frequently tumble down on the rare occasions when _ 
heavy rain falls in the State. In the villages the houses of 
Muhammadans are generally merely huts made of kdnd reeds and — 

are called sahal or sald khassi. | p.x 
Dwellings : The Kirar class generally live in paka houses of several 
_ mus stories, but the rooms are mostly low, narrow and ill-ventilated. 
The poorer Hindts nearly always live in kacho houses of mud, 
rarely in reed huts. iis 
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Forniture The ordinary furniture of the average houses consists of a kira 
anlutensile. or paycha (a piece of matting for sitting on made of kind reeds), _ 
some khals or manjis (charpois), savhars (quilts), and gindi 
(matting), a famdlu or badhna (kettle), a kdét or chhuri (knife), a | 

tong or pitar (a circular basket for holding clothes), a ngha 

(swing) for the children, a ponhgira (cradle) and a ghalott (l tze- 

earthen bin for holding grain). Hindtis generally possess as well a 

dol bucket), a gdyar (pitcher of brass), a waltoha or waltohi (a large . 

brass jar), gadwd or gadwi (a small brass jar) and a karhdi (an iron 

pan). In addition the utensils in an ordinary house would comprise 

a dhakwdn, a large basin with a cover, one or two howls, ¢ ed 

chhanna in the Ubbha and mungar in the Lamma, and an iron pan 

or fawa. The earthen-ware would include several pitchers, dillas, 

cooking pots, idndis, and a chdti or rk pitcher used for curdling 


milk, or for churning. Cows are milked mto a dohatwa or dola; in 
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sae 8 is also curdled. In gr Lamma this is called a mati. CHLAP?1,¢. 
. , Grain is kept ina large jar, or jhallar, or asmall one, pheanwala, ponies 
4 and flour in a matka, hile dough is kneeded in a petiertd Wooden wi ama 1 
utensils are the dot or ladle, ghard-wanj or stand for the water Pursitere 
pitchers, madhdni or churning stick, mandhnd or mortar for grinding — 
pulse, kanwa or vessel in which whey.(/ass1) is drunk, ukli, mortar, 
and mohla, pestle. The tangnd, a hanging rack for the earthen-ware, 
is made of rope. Amdm-dasti is a small pestle and mortar for spices. 
All the above articles would cost Rs. 15, or Ra. 30 at the most, 


Fuwerat Ceremontes. 


After the funeral the brother or other near kinsman of the Funeral 
deceased gives a supper to the bereaved family, which is called yopamma- 
| *kaure watte dit roti,” “ mundar chor,” or “ miinh chhor.” — In dane. 
Fr the deceased’s house fire is not kindled (for cooking: purpose 
7 for three days. On the third day the, ceremony of “ Qulkhdni” 
is performed, t.e., verses of the Qurin are recited for the benefit of 
the deceased's soul, and a new dress is made and given away in charity 
in his name. If the deceased was a female some ornaments are also 
given. On this same day the lawful heir has to put on a dastdr or 
turban, and his friends and relations give him one or two rupees 
each. This is called “ pag (turban) da rupia.” Verses of the Quran 
are usually recited on the seven subsequent Thursdays. The chalthd, 
the feast given on the 40th day after death for the benefit of the 
deceased's soul, is customary only in the Ubbha and not in the Lamma. 
Bread is given daily for 40 days in alms, and sis evening 4 
small (hwmra or goblet of sharbat and a loaf with ght and sugar on it 
are sent to the mu//ah’s house, but it is essential that they should 
reach it before sunset. This is called “sijj-karakka,” and the 
a woman who first cooks it must continue cooking it for the whole — 
| 40 days. In the Ubbha the people also observe the ikilhd, which is a 
=~ feast given to the brotherhood on the 21st day after the death. 

If achild of less than six months dies it is buried under a-tree, Funeral 
and a cup of water is put beside the grave at its head. A child over eS ae 
six months but under five years of age is buried or thrown intoa 
river. Persons more than five years old are burnt, the bones being 
thrown into the Ganges and the ashes into running water. Those 
who cannot afford to go to the Ganges cast both bones and ashes 
into the Ghaérd or Indus. When a man’s body is burnt all his sons 
shave the head, moustaches and eyebrows, and the eldest son 
performs the kiryd karm. The family in which a death has taken 
place is held to be impure for 13 days, and other Hindds do not eat 
or drink with any of its members. The impurity extends to all the 

descendants of the common ancestor for five generations. After 
the 15 days the members of the family remove this oA ef by 
s bathing, by washing their clothes or pabeng on new ones, and by 
~  ye-plastering their houses. A person affected by the bhit or 
impurity is called Dhittal, 
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CHAP. I, ¢. When a Hindu child dies its mother takes hold of its § He 
Population. and pulls it towwrds her, in order that she may thereby 
— another child instead of the deceased. After burying a child 
stitions the relations bring leaves of pele (sdg) and put them 
snong Hin- in the lap of the mother, with the idea that she may — yes 
fertile and get another child. If a child aged 4 to 6 i 
who has a younger brother dies, the parents take a red thread, 
touch the body with it and then asten it tho leg 
of the younger boy, and it is not removed until be hes ABSEC 
the age at whioh hits elder brother died. This thread is called kh. 
; When an old man dies leaving ¢ eee ; 
































his relations throw aire flowers (shaped ‘ha 
flowers) over his coffin. e take these flowers and pot, th evi | 
round the necks of ee ch hildren, hopin; tag by wearing th ae 








flowers may live as long as the deceas he husband of Lip 
young girl dies his ashes are wrapped in ina a which is put round — 
ie he wis nck ne belt tnt wil pas the remainder of 

Way her life in patience and resignation. If an infant, whose pare! 
i i are greatly attached to him, dies and another child is subsequently 
th born to them they are careful not to make any ‘show of a ffe rr 
> ie for it. Thus if on the occasion of the deceased child’s birth they 
distributed yur or sweetmeats they now distribute onions instead. 
AMUSEMENTS AND Festivals, 


iW) | 
| Amasements Amusements in the State 7 be treated under four head: ee 
| fete and festivals. (1) fairs ; (2) sports and games; (3) children’s games; and pa mi 
deal tiga cellaneous amusements. AS eis the Or Muhamma a 
| no fairs except the Urs or semi-religious ceremonies Served att ie 
shrines of deceased pirs. A list of these is given below :— 
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The Hindtis of the towns hold fairs on their festive occasions 


brated at the capital of the State are alone worthy of mention. 
‘These fairs take place principally by night, the common reason 
given for this being that it ts only in the night that the Hindus 
can spare leisure from their mercantile pursuits. Denh kon hatti, 
rat kon mela (shop-keeping by day, sport by night) is a well-known 
‘proverb to illustrate tins. The principal Hind fairs are: (1) The 
| Puranmdshi, held on the 8lst day of Kattik, to celebrate the last day 
ofthe Hindis’ year; (2) The Bisdk/ris held on 1st Chét to celebrate 
» the new year; (8) ‘Lhe Sambatto celebrate the Ist day of the 
Vikarmaditya year; (4) The Jdtra tj, held on the first Friday after 
the Holi festival, to celebrate the birthday of the Darya Sahib (or 
. Darya Devta); (5) The Nand Ldl Akddshi, held in Jeth or Hit ; 
. 6) The Pardakhandn, held nine days after the Dewili festival : 
0 The Gop Ashimi, held one day before the Pardakhandn and 
devoted to kine worship ; ($) The Suthrdm Dads Thakkar, held on 
the last Sunday of Sawan and again on the Sunday after the 
Dewili, at the tomb of Sukhrim Das, Thakkar, near Bahiwal- 
mar; (9) The Dharmsdl Sewa Panthi, held on the last Friday of 
Sawa ; (10) The Narsingh Chaudas, held in the sarai Bhabhran 
, on the 14th of Jeth,in honour of Harnikash and Narsinghji; and 
(11) The Ram Naumi on the 9th of Chét to celebrate the 
birth of Raja Rim Chandar. 
The principal sports and games of the State are:—(1) Wrestl- 
ing; (2) Shatranjy or. chess; (3) Chaupat or Chaupar (a game 
played with dice); (4) Tdsh (playimg-cards); (5) Jkki-pur (a 
gambling game played with cowries) ; (6) Nalutar bdzt, rearing 
‘or keeping sporting pigeons with which contests are held, the 
own ia eying to entice away each other's pigeons; (7) Jatdme (or 
\ mirhon), da | 






shikdr or pig-baiting; (8) Nault pagran (nali, a wrist, 
and pagran, to hold); (9) Mallhan (a kind of wrestling in which 
the performers try to pull their rivals to the ground by tugging 
cloths wrapped round their wihists) ; (19) Danda pagran (danda, 
a club), a game in which two sit facing each other holding a club 
between their feet, and each tries to wrest the club by pulling it with 
his hands; (11) Panja pagran (panja tho hand and five fingers), 
a game played by interlocking of fingers; (12) Kaud-kabaddi, 
_the well-known game of the Punjab, deriving its name from the 
two words uttered by the players when playing it; (18) Warya, 
a game like the English “prisoners’ base”; (14) Horse-racing; 
and (15) Sfunchi, the universal Punjabi game : it is played in the 
State by the people of the Ubha. 
The principal games of children are :—(1) Cricket and football, 
_ Played by students of the State schools ; (2) Guddi wrdna, kite-fl ing ; 
\ (3) Detidanda or gull danda, or tip-cat ; (4) Goli or chidde, a ed 
 * small balls (generally coloured) of wood (chidde), or with marbles 


“such as, Bisikhi, Dusehra, Sambat, etc. In the country similar p,., 
fairs are held at these times but on a smaller scale: Those cele- 
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CHAP.1,¢. (goli) ; (5) Gerian or Gedian, played with small pieces of wood ; (6) 





Populi Khalle-jhip,® gamelike “rounders”, played with a shoe by boy 
Sh) a2 riding ch each other’s backs; and (7) Mundrpata, a game played 
Mie” within a circle drawn on the ground with four spaces marked off 
inside it: a boy witha whip pursues the other players, who, in 
avoiding his blows, must not cross these spaces. 


Miseollaneons The principal miscellaneous amusements are:—(1) Sdwant- 
smesomen'®: mandna.—Hvery Sunday in the month of Stwan the Hindis 
of Bahiwalpur assemble on the banks of canals snd there 
bathe and feast and make merry. Similarly, on the Fridays of 
the same months the Muhammadans gather at the canals and 
bathe and feast. This is called Sdwanit-mandna. A similar 
, celebration takes place after a shower of rain during the monsoon: — 
(2) Jhiwer, a kind of dancing performed on marriage “and | 
other joyful occasions by rings of men (jhumar marddwin), or of 
wornen (jhumear galawin), or of both (jhumar raldwin), It has 7 
various forme, such as sddi, daétianwali or Uhhej, bithdwin, midhi | 
and pherwir: (3) Dharal, a smging and dancing game,common / 
in Minchinabad only: (4) Chindni da gawan, singing of songs in 
the open air on moonlight nights by girls of the Ubha villages : 
(5) Bujhdrot, asking and solving riddles by the village girls in 
their houses by night. ) | | 


= a 
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Names ann Tirnes. 


_ Ordinary The names of Muhammadans generally begin with Muhammad 
or Guldm and end in Khan or Bakhsh The names are mostly 
those of the saints.in whom the people believe, «g., Pir Bakhsh, 
Ghulim Fokhr, Gulim Farid, &. As a distinction in social — 
status a Dafdpotra and a Pathan are called Khan. The Keh- | 
rini scion of the Datidpotra clan is addressed as Waders (hig 
person). A Baloch or a Michhi rais is called a Sardar, A Sajjdda™ 
of a shrine is called the Midn Sahih or Hazrat Sahib and his col- ha 
laterals Saihihzadasg, by which last title the relatives of the ruling 
chief are also addressed. The big landlords inthe Lamma are called 
Rais. The Hindis have generally Rim or Mall after their names. 

A Hindu of ordinary status in State service is called Ldlaji; if he 
reaches a high position such as that of Tahsildar or Magistrat 
he is called Mahta, and if still further advanced Diwan. u 


Seance, on ne ‘linda women do not call by name their husbands, mothers- 
in-law, elder sister-in-law (jithdni), elder - brother-in-law (jeth), 
father-in-law and other older members of the family of their hus- 
bands. They call them by some particular signs or by saying 
“father of so and so,” ** mother of so and so.” Similarly, no Hi 
woman would call by name any senior male member of family after -4, 
his death, _ Again, no Hindu calls by name on tho rod Hantiman, 
from morning till noon. If necessary he would call him Mahabhir, 
the idea being that the god is always asleep from moraing alin 
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noon, Ifa child is born to a Hindi in his old age, or if all of his CHAP.1.¢. 4 
. children have died in their infancy and another child is afterwards population. i 
born, he gives a contemptuous name to the new-born infants eo ies 


‘such as, if it is male, Ahold (ass), Dodd (frog), Tindan (a Worm peculiarities. 
wi dung), Dalldé (go-between), Makonre (insect), Chile (a sweeper), — 
Chitha (a rat); if a female, Ha ni (a doe), Chithrt (sweeperess), 
Ohiri (a sparrow), Billi (a cat). Such names, it is believed, save 
children from the evil influence of heaven and the genil. 
; PROVERRS. 
Hindus and Muhammadans have varions proverbs against each other, A iastgicah 
~thas:—A Jit, complaining of an exorbitant rate of usury, extorted by a apakee ae 
- Kirtr, will say, even before a court: Bhed mul te uff jhinga, t.e., the ‘dan, 
principal is a sheep and the interest a camel. About'a Kirir who is in 
appearance a bhagat or virtuous man, but who is of m cruel disposition, it 
is said :—Dand gasdi, minh bhagtdi. * ‘The face is of a bhagatand the teeth 
of a butcher.’ Hindés remark of Muhammadan prodigality :—Hikke te td 
bardt, Hikkete Jummarit. ‘They enjoy day as if it were the Id and 
night aa 0 bardt, when suddenly Jummarat (Thursday) ‘falls upon them’ — 
Thorsday being the day of general begging and charity-receiving on the 
_ partof the poor. Kirérs consider agriculture a troublesome occupation 
‘and say :—Jinhdn jutte khih, sukh na sutte rth, ‘ Those who work wells 
do not sleep undisturbed.’ 
_ Certain tribes and occupations are in general looked down upon. Proverbs 
Thus there is a snying about Sundrs and Kaldls :—Ase sry west tha, ee parts 
thakar suniar, Tinton mit na hunde te binder, bdz, kaldl. ‘A thag, a ten: 
thakar and a sundr like a monkey, n hawk and a Kalil cannot be faithful, 
i.e., trustworthy friends,’ So, too, it is said :—Piioli charhe ahikar ta Rabb 
khair guzdre. ‘Tho weavers have gone shunting, may God prevent evil.’ 
Mulla na Qazi thaththi wasse, ad muradi. * If no’ Mulla or Qézi live in a 
village all goes well.’ Jat kunni chat ‘ Jats lick cooking vessel,’ 
Some mames are looked on in a_ bad light, ¢.g.:—Hari, ndlaig 
dérhi— Hari is abad lot; Manghi ta Jiwandn, kujh nahin thiwonan— 
 *Manghi and Jiwandn cannot do any task whatever ;’ Tard, pakhi. 
‘wird—‘ Tara Chand ia a savage;’ Sdin margeo nen fe nan Natha 
»  Sovha— His master died and he began to call himself Natha Singh? 
Botha budde, Kuddan kudde, Khota khawe goti—‘ Botha Kim deserves 
~1t0 be drowned, Kuddan Mal will jump about and Khoté Ram will 
eo ""be drowned: Jummdin, kachh-karumman—'Jomma |a proper name) 
is like a tortoise 7 Nantn gid Multan, na enon née, na onon an— Nantin 
Mal went to Multén, he neither took a present from this place nor 
brought one back ;’ Aya Midn dbulkhair, munh kéla te nile pair—* Here 
comes Mian Abulkhair with » blackface and blue feet’ (a curse}; Sir 
te chhabre, Busante hori de.—‘ Basantéd ji is come back with an empty 


Opprobrions 
E ns : 1 





baskot ut last.’ ' . 
The following proverb is used of a ninh, or—bahi (gon’s wife) who sia bel 
in apparently foolish but who really intendsto deceive:—Sas kolon chort “} 
: dian, mank nal marchin wata de—‘I have stolen mash (a kind of pulse) 
from my mothor-in Jaw and want it to be exchanged for pepper (-., for a + 
>» more precious article !). Abonta woman destitute of manners it 18 enid :— | 
dp kochajji wehre dho. ‘She is herself a slut and blames the court- 2 
' yard ;’ (A bad workman quarrela with his tools.) Dat hays te purab 
oghdry. ‘She : always WoOras fine dress, hot 18 naked on a fastive day. 
About a woman of notorious oharacter it 1 anid :—Ap howe tarakrs =i 





Ti 
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kaun liwa phakri. ‘Ifshe he of good character, who is there to 


blame her.’ About a woman who is loved by her husband it is 
said :—Shoh de man bhani, te kamli bhi signi, ‘A woman whom her haos- 





band loves is reckoned wise though she may be a mere fool. About a “ 


woman whose husband is not pleased with her but who demands favours. 
from him it is said:—(a) Min minh nd lie, hibi shakar wandde, (or) (ay 
Oh nak kappan kon phirddé he, oh akhendi he bila ghara de. (a) ‘The hus- 
band does not touch her and she is distributing sugar,’ (b) ‘ the husband is’ 
trying to cut off her nose, and she asks him to make her a nose-ring,’ It ig. 
senatleced wise to rule women with an iron hand, and there is a elena! 
saying: —Ghore kon talld bhalla, Ran kon kchallé bhallé, Talla (a kind of 
grass) suits a horse and beating with a shoe a woman.’ About a woman 

who is not on good terms with her husband's people it is said :—Jenda 

peke nere, sdwariin nal khere (or) Jende peke nere, perdn nal khere, € A 
woman whose parents’ honse is closa to her husband's is always quarrel. 


ling unreasonably with his relations or is striking her foet while walking — 


with a view to pick a quarrel. About a woman who frequently visits her 
pret it is said:—Dhaindi paundi pekidn da hadd. ‘Whatever may 
asppen she must go to her purents, A woman usually treats her 
relations on her parents’ side more indulgently than those of her 
husband, and there is a well-known saying:—Aya hunj wal dd sakké, 
Shatak man pakka, Aya pig weal da eakka, Tarak man T Ihe 
‘When a relation on the porent’s side comes she at once cooks haat 
but when one on the husband’s side comes she will only cook it weeping 
(1.¢., reluctantly).’ Abont a had tempered woman it is snid:—Pare di nik 
mare, Kolon di wa adre. *When at a distance she displays much love, 
but when you get close to her even the air breathed in passing her burns. 
Women are supposed to have less affection for their own kinsfolk than for 
strangera, Accordingly it ig a popular saying :—Apnidan nal tel, praydn 


ndlmel, "She isan enemy of her own relations but a friend of strang, a, 


Women asarnlo are considered to be of feeble understanding, and it 
's commonly said :— Ran di mat khuri wich, *A woman’s wisdom is in her 
heels.’ Speaking of the pretended mourning of women the people say o— 

an gat sare, dukh rowe ipo tpe. ‘The women went te condole with one 
and lamented the death of her own deceased relations." A woman of good 
character is spoken of as the hihi sain (gentle*mistress), or, Sita rangi 
(chaste like Sité, wife of Raja Rém Chandra), bot « ‘woman of low 
character who pretends to be of high moral character is nicknamed the 
Sita-Satti, An outspoken and racealven woman who would try to be heard 


without being attended to, or cared for, by those present is opprobriously - 


styled as the phatokan, 


Crenerally spesking Hindiis as well as Muhammnadans are aobtle 
fatterers, When meeting a person of rank they invoke blessings on him is 
such benedictory phrases as:—Shdla bhald th iwi, ‘May God bless you.’ 
Jind pid jiwen, ‘May you live long,’ Wadd drja thiwi, ‘May you 
have a long life.’ Shdlé tdridn itt thiwen. May you be like (prosper 
like) the stars.’ Jithe par howi, uthe khoir howi. ‘May your feet be 
attended with welfare.’ Sohni sihat howi. § May you enjoy sound health, 
Jiwen howen, May you live long.’ Lakhun te galam how. ‘May your 
pen be over millions.’ Dushman sda tds Khali jéwt, dushman ridd hows 
: May your enemy’s attack nerer Fneceed against you and may he come to 
nought.’ Bachriin dé shohr thiwnin, « May you have ag many sons Et) 
may populate cities (.6, a large number of Fons),.’ Shdlé ghot thiten, 

Mey you become a bridegroc m, t¢., mey you be married? This is ad- 
dressed to youths, Addressing the Nawab they say ‘—Motianwdlé Rijé 
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sthat di bidshahi howi. ‘0 Pearl-wearing Nawéb, may your kingdom be CHAP. I, ¢. 


one of health,’ 


Although everybody admits that generosity and hospitality are Sstiriceland 
good qualitics, yet if any one who spends more than he ean afford or tries humorous 
to ‘pose asa very rich man or is self-conceited, he becomes the subject of the "7!"8*- 


following sayings :—Ghar gheo nahin te phulke shokh pakdwin. ‘He has 
po ghi in his house, but orders his wits to make the bread red in ghi. 
Man manjhon nangi, dhi dé ndn bushké. ‘The mother has not sufficient 
cloth to cover her nakedness, but her davghter’s name is bundle of 
clothes.’ Ghar na pakkan chatian, te baht chiman go! In hia house 
he has no bread to eat while he himeclf is walking outside in gardens. 
Ghar Mochidn da dhaj Pathéndn di. ‘His house is like that of a shoe- 
maker and he di plays the pomp and magnificence of a Pathan, Jgé di 
Kummi, Khwaja Khiz di dohiti. She ig a tortoise by caste and SAYS 
that she is a grand-daughter of Khwéja Khizr (a sea deity, a prophet 
according to Muhammadans). Ghar wich dtd nahin Sad hari dé khalal, 
“He has no flour in his honse (1.¢., he is too poor to afford daily bread) but 
complains of indigestion.” Oh weld ni sambhal, jadon chabenda hen 
chholian di ddl? ‘Have you forgotten the time when you lived upon 
tee ules ?? Man jainhdi ganyi, sat ghore asbabi. ‘Her mother is bald- 
headed and she has seven horses laden with baggage.’ Qabr kutte di, 
ghilef mashrié. ‘A dog’s tomb with a silk covering” Akhé labbhe nd ndn 
Chiragh Shih. ‘ He is destitute of eye-sight but his name is Chiragh 
Shih (chirdgh means a lamp..? About a person who very strictly 
observes chhot (literally touching which is considered to cause impurity) 
it is said :—Ghar mochidn dé, nen dharmsdl. ‘The house belongs to 
shoe-makers and its name is dharmsdl (a Hindu temple). Hindis strict] 

abstain from touching hide, &c. Peo na médri tukkal, puttar tir andas 
“Tho father never shot a reed stalk and the son is an archer! Jam na 
dhati, kaure tel, ‘Nothing good bas fallen to his luck since birth, but 
still he boaata,’ 


The people use the following proverbs about the authorities and 


Proverbs 


their dealings with them :—Sat khalle pag yhalle, Sdin pat rakhe. ‘Seven about Ger- 
blows with shoes have been dealt to my turban, but thank God my honoor ¢ A ie 
is saved.’ This is used of a stubborn and wilful Bags upon whom the *~ 


penalties of the law have bad no effect! Diidhe nd wapar, denhian 
ghindidén Shah. ‘Have dealings with a mighty person (an officer) and 
you are sure to lose." Riyisat Liydeat ‘Ruling 1s wisdom.’ Sipahi di 
agéri ghore di pichhdri. It is not safe to go in front of a policeman or 
to go to the back of a horse, for you mnst receive a kick,  Jhar di dhup 
gharib dé chup, gardan dé muk, sir di gut. ‘The sunlight after the rains 
when clouds altogether disappear, the silence of a person oppressed 
by an official, a fist on the neck and the onset of a boar are too severe 
to be borne.’ This proverb is used when a person does not meet 
qushios. Samdin nit adwaya, jende karmen dyd. ‘He ia the favourite of 
Fortune whose circumstances are favourable (t.¢., 14 favoured by the rolers)," 
Sahib karni te sarfd kehrd. ‘The rulers cannot be niggardly.’ This proverb 
is used to denote the prodigality of the ruling class. Sarkdri andhd. ‘The 
blind government official.’ This proverb is used with regard to a sipdhi or 
Official who is onduly severe. Che | 
aré made to the authorities, but all sach respect is fruitless.’ This is used 
when an officer docs not listen to the repeated solicitations of a candidate 
for service. Yathd Haji, tatha parjd (Like master, like man). ‘The sub- 
- jects are the followers of their rulers. Phi phar na gosht, Dasht na Baloch, 
hdkim na dost. ‘The lungs are nob flesh, Dashti is not Baloch, so a ruler 


itte kapre salaman di chatti. ‘Salutatio ns! 























RAE 10 0 yn This proverb is used to\denote the: infideli 
 -ponaatinn, Suthorities. te 
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bank of a river it is not ee to be inimical to Khidja ‘Khiar 4) : ‘ is 
proverb is used to e idea of keeping friendship: with Government | 


= 


Gor-' officers, Pad da te ne hon bisa cshaliit alec § oF morke | phi pa 
déwan e o not feel an &@ peon or g 31 you 
coite thiccoes or pluck the grey ‘hair, “ind ths e 0 
appear. Choy shaker rd ghar dwe te jdpe. ‘When the | 
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NOTE A. 


ANCESTRY oF THE NAWABS OF BANAWALPUR FROM FATHER TO SON, 


(1) Abbis, “™ Abdullah, (3) Alf, (4) Muhammad, (5) Abi 

Jafar Abdullih Mansiir, second Caliph of Baghdad, (1836—158 H.), 
(6) Abd Abdullah Mubammad-al-Mahd{, 3rd Caliph (155—169 H.), 
(7)Abi Muh»mmad Mésa Albédf, 4th Caliph (169—170 H.), (8) 
Al-Hirdn-ur-Rashfd, 5th Caliph, (170—193 HL), y) Abi Is-hiq 
Muhammad M’utasim, 8th Caliph, (218—227 H.), (10) Abul ¥azl 
J’afar Almutawakkil-ala-Allih, 10th Caliph, (232—247 H.), (11) 
Talha Muwaffaq, (12) Abul Abbas Ahmad Alm’utazid-bilkih, 16th 
Caliph (279—289 H.), (13) Abul Faz] Jafar Almugtadé-billéh, 
18th Caliph (295—320 H.), (14) Abé Ishéq Ibrithim Almuttagi-billéh, 
21st Caliph (8329—833 H.), (15) Abul Abbas Ahmad Qédir-billéh, 25th 
Caliph (381—422 H.), (16) Abi J’afar Abdullih, Qéim-bi-Amrilléh, 
26th Caliph (422—467 H.), (17) Khair-ad-Din Muhammad, (18) 
Abul Qisim Abdullih Almugtadi-bi-Amrillih, 27th Caliph (467— 
457 H.), (19) Abul Abbiés Ahmad, Almustazhir-billih, 28th Caliph 
(487—512 H.), (20) Abi Abdullih Muhammad Almuttagi, 81st 
Caliph (580—554 H.), (21) Abul Muzaffar Yiisuf Almustanjid-billéh, 
d2nd Caliph (555 —566H.), (22) Abii Mohammad Alhasan, Almustafi- 
bi-Amrillah, 33rd Caliph (566—575 H.), (23) Al-Abbés Ahmad 
Anndsiri-li-dinillih, 34th Caliph (6575—622 H.), (24) Abun-nasar 
Muhammad-ot-Tahir, 35th Caliph (622—623), (25) Abul Qésim 
Ahmad Almustansir, the first Egyptian Caliph (659—660 H.), (26) 
Sultin Yasin, (27) Shih Sultdn Suhail, (28) Shih Agqil, (29) Shah 
Muzammil, (30) Sultin Ahmad Sani, (31) Amir !tbban Khan, (32) 
Abdul Qahir, or Kaéhir Khin, (33) Sikandar Khan, alias Sangrisi 
Khiin, (44) Amir Fateh-uollih Khan, alias Toull Khan, (35) Bahi- 
ullah Khin, alias Bhallé Khan, (36) Amir Channi Khin,” (37) Datd 
Khan [, (38) Mahmid Khan, (89) Muhammad Khan I, (40) Did 
Khin II, (41) Amir Chandar Khan, (42) Amir Sdlih Khan, (48) 
Haibut Khan, (44) Bhakhkhar Khan I, (45) Bahidur Khin I, (46) 
Bhakhkhar Khin Il, (47) Amir Muhammad Khan II, (43) Firoz 
(or Piruj) Khan, (49) Babidur Khan U1, (50) Amfr Mubérak Khan 
I, (51) Amir Sadiq Muhammad Khin I, (52) Nawib Fateh Khin I, 
(55) Nawab Muhammad Bahitwal Khin Il, (54) Nawédb Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan [1], (65) Nawib Muhammad Bahiwal Khin III, 
(56) Nawib Fateh Khin II, (57) Nawib Muhammad Bahdéwal Khin 
IV, (58; Nawib Sdédiq Mohammad Khin IV; (59) Nawib 
Muhammad Bahiwal Klin V, (present ruler). 





1) Channi Ehdn had another eon, named Mahdi Khio, whose son waa Ealbors, tho 
founder of the Halhora dynasty of Sindhian kings, as! 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


Sacti 0 A.—Agriculture. 





Three distinct zones of cultivation ran parallel to one another CHaP.ILA. 


the whole length of the State, viz, the Kohf or Cholistdn, the 
‘Nahri Chohis : 





stanf, (the intermediate canal ‘irrigated tract), and the 


Sindh or darydt (riverain). The Kharif crops in the Cholistén 
' depend entirely on the small rainfall of ‘duly and August. They are 
_ generally sown, when the rain has permeated the soil toa depth of 
/24or more wigs (finger-breadths), but this amount of moisture 


“is hardly sufficient to mature them, and at least two more showers 


at intervals of a month or so are needed after the seedlings have 


sprung up, though sometimes one heavy shower will suffice. The 


<2 Rohi lands are regarded’ ag thandi or sard,i.e., cool, and have a 


: f 7 


sat capacity for retaining moisture. Excepting the dahra” of 





~ Bab éwalpurand Abmadpur, which are unmixed loam, they have 
‘gon ally a layer of sand scattered over them by hurricanes from 
( a 


great Indian desert, which while facilitating the percolation 
of rain water to the loam below also prevents evaporation of the 
moisture beneath it, so much so that a heavy awr-dd-minh — (late 
‘rain in Asstin or September-October) is quite enough to ripen the 


| Rabi in the Cholistan, where, however, the Rabi area is generally 


small. In Minchinibidiand Khairpur, however, the Cholistdén has 
more ratila than khira dahr, and this soil is extremely retentive 
of moisture. The Tibba ratiélas are damper than the level soils, 


_ and therefore produce more Inxuriant crops. Between the Cholistdn 


_and the riversin tracts the Kharif crops depend mainly on 
Inondation canals aided by rain, or where the lands are autar, 
ie., above the level of canal irrigation, the cultivation is depen- 
dent on wells (kurdh waht). In the nahri, ov intermediate 


tract, there is an ample supply of water from the inundation 
_ canals for the Kharif, For the Rabi irrigation commences on the 
20th of Séwan and lasts until the canals cease to flow, i.e, 


generally till the end of October, The lands of this hithdr (or 


_. Intermediate zone) are also regarded as thandi; and rey or rauwni 


, (rrigation) effected in September-October will suffice to ripen the 


Rabi crops. Old deserted beds of the river or, depressions 


(generally called nashebs, harydris, budhis, tardps, talds, dums, 


saliindns, nawdns, ete.,) are, however, filled with canal water, which 
is lifted) by jhalirs, or Persian-wheels to high-lying lands and 


_ also spreads by capillary attraction (called «gajj) into the adjoining 
lands. The wgajj is greatly accelerated by a shower of ram in 


_-Bhidon or Assiin when the moisture from below, added to. the 


_ Ahdk-phisst or tughydni). 


rain from above, gives the land a rood wattar (or moistening). 
Lands on the canal. banks benefit by ugajj and ate regarded as 
excellent for cultivation. The extreme hithdr (dhur hithdr), or 
riverain villages, are entirely dependent on floods (chhal, sailab, 
No Kharif harvest can be grrown in 
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CHAP.ILA. them, firstly beeanse the floods prevent sowing altogether or else 

Agriculture Wash away any crops that may have been sown. Thus the riverain 

‘culturay Pact 18 Aik fasla, i.e. bears only a Rabi crop. agers in the 

Sy Sercopie riverain tracts generally excavate nakdses (outlets) at suitable placos 

within reach of the floods and connect these with natural depressions 

through which the water can easily find its way to the inlying 

(wich-kérli) lands. Often nakdses are dug under the orders and. 

supervision of State officials. Besides this the depressions or phe 8 

, which fill with water on the rise of the river are dammed 

with bunds and from them nakdses are constructed to irrigate the 

adjoining lands. Lands on the river bank and on the phdts benefit 

also by ugajj. fe i: 

Cultivated Of the total area cultivated in 1905-04, 928,950 acres, or — 

ca nearly 94 per cent. were classed as irrigated. Of this area 130,520 ° 

acres, or 14 per cent. were irrigated by canals and wells; 8,935 

acres, or nearly 1 per cent, by wells alone and 635,224 acres, Or 

68°39 per cent. ie canals only. In addition 96,278 acres, Or) 

10°36 per cont. were irrigated by the river floods (satladb); and only 

97,993 acres, or 6-24 per cent. were dependent upon rain (bdrdnt), 

Boils, The Rohi soils in the Ubha are of four kinds:—(1) Ratilé or 
denne ©Casrewdli, containing two-thirds sand and one-third c iy, which | 
assumes a blackish colour after rain. The particles of sand and 
clay are closely intermixed, Tf rain falls this soil yields spontane- 

ously the following plants :—chhinbar (a kind of grass), khavan-— 

par, khddi, gorakh-pdn, ldna, baphali, and hazdrddni (a plant A 

used as a preventive of the burning sensation of the liver in gon- 

orrh@a simplex), chapri, (an aphrodisiac), braham-dandt ( ften 

used to cure gonorrhea), khir-huéi used ‘to prepare calx of tin, 

‘ bakhra, bhurt, bhobra and khuh-t-kaldn. 4 this soil be ploughed — 
; after rain, bdjré, sesamum, moth, barley, tardmtra or uasiin, 


a 
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nM, mustard, water-melon, and phut (a kind of cucumber) can- bom 
4 Ratré, = TOWN in abundance. (2) Rakré or rakkar is soil ‘of a red A 


colour, free from sand and almost as hard as stone. The phesak- — 
lini is the only species of grass which will grow in it. After 
rain this soil appears to ferment and becomes a blackish colour, but 
Tibba when dry it hardens again. (3) Tihba-Ratila is soil covered by 
somatic hillocks of shifting sand. After the rains plants such as dina, sain, — 
(a kind of grass), tummdn and phog grow spontaneously on jt, 
put in the absence of rain nothing is produced. If it rains ins 
heavily, bdjrd, moth, sesamum, cucumbers and water-melons are _ 
_ritbe- sown, but only yield a moderate return, (4) Tibba-Rakrd consists 
esha of mounds shaped like a camel's hump and resembles the red rakrd, 
being composed of hard wn yielding earth. It contains no sand and 
nothing will grow on it. The Rohi soils of the Lamma are of three — 
() The well-irriguted area inclndos chdhtshaldrf, and chdAd-darydi, or 


r () Ubha (Engst) jw cammonty used to inelade ¢he"Minch| ibdd Sieg +e 
babies (West) for the ean A ce the Stabe ne Sinoh tn tel | Pe ue tnd imilarly — 
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; 
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oo ey . 4a Sbouodary thus lying roughly near 
renidencn | °"%# but in common speach people’ ofteu:dram the, line at their own places of 
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kinds :—(a) Dahr which is of three qualities, namely :—chiita (white) CHAPD,A. 
dajir, or khird-dahr, which forms a bare plain of a whitish and Agriculture 


very hard even surface on which a horse's hoof leaves no impres- 
sion. [t is impossible to cultivate this soil and nothing grows in 
it as it does not absorb rain-water. If the water lies over it 
for along time ghongas or shells are found init. The upper layer 
of the dahr to the depth of half a yard is of white clay, while the 
second layer is red in colour. The chitta-dahr generally covers 
Mast large areas. The second kind of dahr is called the kakrdndwdld, 
and isa mixture of coarse sand (idl) and gravel (tankar), as 
big as grains of gram,in the proportion of one-third of the 
former and two-thirds of the latter. While walking on 1t a man 
sinks into it ankle deep. If there is rain the ratdland or 
phulliedld-ldndé plant grows in it, but nothing else. Another name 
- for this soil is pold-dahr. It usually covers but small areas. 
_ Rattd-dahr, also called bandh, is the third kind of daly. This dahr 
| is the most common and occupies the largest areas. It consists of 


an upper layer of red coloured clay which extends to a depth of two 
feet, and a second layer of black clay. Both are soft and easily 
ploughed. This is the most fertile soil. The total area covered b 
it as compared with the areas occupied by the other Cholistinf soil 

' is roughly as 1 to 4. If rain falls crops of wheat, barley, gram, hdjrd, 
_ jowdr, mustard, ussin, moth, sesamum, mung, mdsh and gawdra 
can be grown in it, as may the following vegetables and fruits:— 
taritiz or matira (water-melon), kharbiza (or musk melon), kakeri 
(or cucumber), chibbar, hinzil or kortummdn, ghorewal (a fodder for 
camels), and mehra (or tinda), which springs up spontaneously. 
During the rainy season mehra or finda grows so abuzdantly in the 
raltd-dahy that the nomadic tribes generally subsist entirely on 
it. Of the spontaneous grasses lanbh (a kind of grass like dabh 
which reaches the height of one cubit), sin, hafren, gandhil, 
 hobhira, dramman, ldthid, kaldnj, bophalt and karwilon are found on 
\ this dahr. Of trees the jand, kartnh, a few okdnhs ond the ber 
grow in it; of shrubs the ldénd, kldr, phog, kokan-ber (a plum- 
bearing shrub), chagan, khip, bhangri, koru, dhaman, and baggi-boen ; 
and of herbs the hazdrddnt, brahamdandi, gorakhpan, gidarwat or 
‘senting tirhatha, chorhatha, (which. is used to cure pams in the 
ido vs) and chhapri (an efficacious remedy for spermatorrheea). 
(8) Tibbas or sand-hills: These are of four kinds:~ (1) The 
- kakka-tibba or thal which is of sand; in it phog and khip are 
- found growing. Sandhills of this kind are constantly shifted by 
the wind. (2) Thers:—These are mounds formed by the ruins of 
ancient habitations and are met along the banks of the Hakra 
depression. The following thers are well-known O) Kud-wald, 
(2) Gulwili-therfin, (3) Kachehfwéli-therfin, (4) Zahir-pfr, (5) 

+ Miléwé-wali-theri, (6) Kheotalwili-theri, (7) Biriwil4, (8) Muhiriwala 
and (9) Pathinfwili. (8) Ratta-Tibba :--This kind of sandhill does 
not changeits position. If rain falls, plants such as phog, land, 
chag, bhurt, murt, bhobara, gum and khip grow on it ; also 
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CHAPILA jan and kartnh. | (4)Pakkd-Bhaththa.—This isa hard mou ndof 
Agriculture UPYielding earth on which nothing but lind will grow. (c) 
peor. Niwan.—By this is meant the tract lying between dahrs ard sand- 

hills. The word literally means low. Niwans are believed tobe the 

‘beds of rivers of ancient times. A niwanserves aS a basin 

for the water which flows down from the sandbills and is cultur- 

able, tohbas or small tanks being dug in it to collect rain-water. 
Nahrt soils In the Ubha there are two kinds of nahri lands; namely, Nahri  — 
inthe t* Oholistini and Nahri-Darydt, ie., land which is adjacent to the 
river. | When irmgated by canal water, the former produces 
in the Ran, gram, barley, ldramira or ussiin and in the Khari cei 
moth, bdjrd, .gawdrd, mung, jowdr and mafkki. Canal land — 
near the rivers is of four kinds:—(1) Durdharti,, mostly — 
composed of white clay with a small quantity, perhaps one- 
eighth, of sand. It produces all the abi and Kharif crops 
and is a first class soil, (2) Kalrdechhi, which has an up 
layer of white and a substratum of black soil, just rea 
by the point of the plough when cultivated. It yields no Kharif _ 
and only a scanty Rabi crop of inferior quality. ( ) Malolkhra or 
Mal is a reddish soil hayinga surface of clay with an average 
depth of 14 feet, and a substratum of pure sand, Inthe Kharif 
it only produces jowdr of inferior quality, or chari. It does 
not volt a [sbi crop because it requires a very large amount of 
water. (4) Shor-kallar, a composition of white or black efflore- 
scence in which nothing is grown. The nahri lands in the 
Nahrt soileiy Lamma are as follows:—(1) Dramn.an which has an upper layer 
the lamma. one or two feet deep, of clay, anda substratum of pure sand, 
Dramman is of two kinds: (a) nang dramman,in which nothing — = 
will grow, and (b) khds dramman, in which. trees, plants and fy = 
herbs generally grow. Usually only Kharif cvops are raised on it, 
as additional water from wells is necessary for Rabi crops sown a 
on this soil, and canal water is seldom obtainable after ( ctober, 3s, 
Oramman is also called the tdwdlf or . tdwali (t= heat), Ea a 
easily dried up by heat, (2)Chiki, a first class soil having a deep - 
layer of clay on top, with sand lying some distance. below. we ? 
canal. water 18 allowed to stand for a chaupahra or 1? hours. in -- 
chiki. soil it retains sufficient moisture for the nipening of 
Rah crops, such ss wheat, gram, &c., no second waterin se vom ty 
a canalor a well beg necessary. (3) Sainadri, though mixed with | j 
kallar, has a good eal of clay and provided it gets pleniy ; ie A 
water yields mce.. Without water it is useless. If water lias on 
the surface for a long time rice (shdlf) decays, and hence. an pil | 
outlet, 18 required to seeure a good crop. Generally kongnt ig _ 
sown in it. Satnsdri is of two varieties :—(a) That which. 
roduces on. its surface a fine layer of white be Reson after | 
it ia. watered. This is called Jin ugdi (1. e., producing salt) ‘and 
is best suited for growing wheat, . (6) ‘That which has always a, 
fine, layer, of white efflorescence oyer its surface, and on heing 
watered produces more, This ig a bad soil and incapable of cultiva- he, | 
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tion. " (4) Tiipelé (in Bahéwalpur Tahsfl) is a hard ‘saline soil of in- CHAPTER” 
ferior quality ; rai or canal water over its surface evaporates quickly. agriewitura®* 
The Kharif crop can only flourish by repeated waterings. ‘There aré) aos 
several tracts of fapelf in Ahmadpur and Gothchannf ildqas. (5) Gis inthe 
or gasdr in the Bahiwalpurand Ahmadpur tracts contains more sand’ 4*™™*. 
than clay. ‘Without sbundant watermg (sek) crops will not flourish.’ 
Only bajrd, til and jowdr (Kharif crops) are suited to this ‘soil.’ 
(6) Hora in Gothchannif i/dgais'a hard clay which canhold water for a 
long tiie andis adopted for rice cultivation. (7) Titka shor in Ahmad- 
pur Tahsil” is a soul with white efflorescence covered with darabh 
Tass: much water is given to it and Sdnirak is sown while the Water 
4s still standing, Sdiwak diminishes its efflorescence so that ricé can’ 
be sown init the next year. (8) Chikdtrat is wats firm and cohesive 
soil. Large clods of loam remain unbrokert by ploughing ‘and 
sohdgd-levelling. It is a good soil, only one watering being 
sufficient for maturing Rabi crops. (9) Gusar in the Lamma ildqa' 
is a soft loam, which is easy to plough and retains moijsttire. It is” 
suitable for maize and jowdr 
The riverain lands in the Ubha are of the following kinds:— _ giversin 
(1) Dar-ghosrd, a mixture of sand and clay in the proportion of ein Se ee 
1 to 2. It is generally white in colour andlow-lynmg tis a saildba ~~ 
soil yielding only Rabi crops such as wheat, gram, barley, mater, and 
masar. It is also called dharti-tuidh. (2) Malokhrais a heavy saildba 
soil, which owing to its adhesive nature clogs the ploughshare. It 
gives only Rabi crops of masar and charal. (3) Ket-Ratila, or land 
adjouning the river baakd is of two kinds ;— (a) with an upper layer 
of clay about one foot deep and a substratum of sand (rappar); 
(6) with an upper layer of sand 1 or 1} feet in depth and caly 
underneath. {oth kinds are unculturable In the |.amma the  Rivorain 
riverain soil is ofthe following kinds:— (1) Lafdr or the soil on which wills In the 
alluyial deposits accumulate. All the Rabi crops can be grown on it. 
Laédr is of two kinds ; namely, (a) [):amman, and (b) Chiki, both of 
“which have already been described. (2) Kalrdchhi or kdbrachht is ~ 
nearly sterile shor, generally covered by a plant called lei, and is 
unculturable, unt ilfloods wash its upper surface and either the lower 
stratum of good soil, appeats, or new alluvium is deposited. 
_ (3) Pakki Dar or Dar is hard impermeable soul, retaming ‘water on 
its Surface for a week at atime. It hears good Rabi crops, provided — 
it hiss two or three water-ings after the crop is sown, (4) Chdrkdn 
is loam. (nopi) about a foot deep with a layer of sand below and ae 
‘actically unculturable, untilit. receives deposits of alluvium 
(called af).. When the rains areplentiful the clayey bed of the © 
akra (see page 3) produces very good Kharif crops. 
‘The rainfall in the State, as has already been shown, 1s small — gaintan. 
and uncertain—see page 20 where the subject is treated fully. | 
AGRICVLTURAL OPERATIONS. 
 Ploughing is begun by dividing the field into’ portions, ‘called ~ Ploughing, 
Grdhs. Three “irdhs form a set and it is the custom always to” 
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Cl 
CHAP.ILA. start ploughing three tirdhs simultaneously, and when one tirdh is i 
Agriculture completed, another is at once marked ont on the ground and opera- 
tions started in it to bring the number of portions simultaneously 
under the plough up to three again. Different cropsreceive different 
ploughing. Some crops receive no ploughing at all, such as 
chardl, a kind of pea, which is thrown into the fissures of drying 
alluvial deposits, and indigo when it is sown broadcast in the 
stubble of wheat after watering. Some crops such as peas, gram, | 
ussun, sarhon, etc., are ploughed after the seed is sown, while a 
others receive ploughing before as well as after, such as wheat m 
lands where it 1s sown broadcast. In the case of Rabi crops, where _ ch 
lands receive more than one ploughing, it is the custom to leave the 
land to rest after the first ploughing for a month or so, after which 
interval itis again turned up (ufhdi wend he) by asecond plonghing. 
The first ploughing is called the pahl ; the second dohy or bel; the 
third trekr or ter! ; the fourth chauwhr or chaul. In the Minchinébid = 
Nizimat, however, one ploughing is known as sin, and a field that iv 
has been ploughed more than once is said to have had dohri (double), i 
trehri (treble), and chauhri (quadruple) sins. It is not uncommon 
for the neighbours to help each other in ploughing and sometimes 
four to five scores of ploughs are seen following each other in a line. : 
This system of mutual help is called wingdr, and is the custom q 
also in other agricultural operations, such as the reaping of crops 
and chher-wigdr (statute labour for the annual clearance of canals). 
Oxen are poner’. employed in ploughing, but camels are also used 
in the Cholistin iléga. The task of ploughing is mostly entrusted 


. 





Plooghing. 





to grown up men: it is looked upon as very laborious and as requir- ‘ 
ing both practice and strength. "Hal badthonda wal (ploughs remove : 
the graceful curves of the body); hal kya sukhal (ploughing is not o! 
an easy task); and ydbe hal wahdwin te dinddén kon kawn puchehhe | 
ha:—i. ¢,, if calves (raw and slender youths) were fit for ploughing 4\ 
who would care for bulls, (namely, stout and strong young men), oe 
are common sayings with regard to ploughing, | | 4 





| Rolling and After ploughing the ground is smoothed down and the clods 
levelling. broken by means of aheavy wooden roller called the merhaor a beam 
called sohdga, The breaking up of the clods is supposed to preserve 
the moisture (waiiar or sek) beneath the surface. In gasdr lands, 


\ where no clods exist, or where clods have already been broken up, | | 
|! - it 18 usual to employ a light variety of sohdga, or a flat beam known 
as ghihal (lit. dragged), Where land is nautor (i.e., newly broken) | 

1t 18 Sometimes necessary to level the ups and downs of the field. . 


This is done by means of dandal or heen which isn screen of wattles 
. with a rake at the bottom. It is pulled by bullocks after the 

fashion of a plough. The process is also eS for turning 1 
| the soil and so Increasing ite productive capacity. Canal-irr ra mi ad 


lands are not usually divided into small plots, but well lan 


ds r de are 
generally split up, the partitions (Fidris) being rectangular in shape 
and /surroanded by wats or Lannas to prevent the escape of water, 
i : 
. 
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Land is sown either broadcast or by ndli (drill). Some ernps CHAP-IL,A. 
such as sarhon, til and assiin aresown broadcast after mixing them ,pricuiture 


with earth. Cotton seeds (pewe) are mixed with cowdung and 


dried before being scattered over the ground. Sugar-cane is grown - 


by the well-known process of cutting the cane above the knots 
and planting the knots in the ground, great care being 
taken in preserving the akh (eye) of the knot. Rice, tobacco, 
red pepper and onions are first raised in nurseries which 
are called the bija, angir, or the paniri, and then transplanted. 
The grain used for sowing generally comes from the previous 
year's crops. Of crops such as indigo, peas and turnips, which are 
cut before they seed, a special plot is set aside for the purpose of 
seed production. No great care is taken m the selection of grain for 
seed. Some cultivators, however, pick out good ears of jowdr, bajrd 
and wheat and keep them unthreshedtillthe time forsowing arrives. 
Wheat thus preserved in sheaves is called phamman or pamman ; it 
produces first class wheat, but the pamman seed must have been 
produced atthe harvest of the previous year, If kept longer it 
eteriorates. 

Weeding is not a general agricultural practice except in 
the case of tobacco, red pepper, poppy and vegetables. Wheat 
fields are also weeded out, but not so much to improve the 
crops as to get fodder (chira or ghd) for the cattle. Cotton 
fields are weeded when they lie near the homestead. Weeding is 
known as godi (in the Ubhs) or drogra@ (in the Lamma) 54 Ts 
carried on with a “spud (rama). The principal weeds that grow 
among crops are pdpra, a small plant about a foot high with 
purple flowers, sinji, a small plant with yellow flowers, jauasdg, 
dhanak or degenerated wheat, patralu, rdri, tandula and others 
mentioned under Flora in Chapter I. 


 Feneing (lohra) ig not common m villages except in the fields 
close to the village site, where fences made of branches of kikur, 
jand, karinh or beri trees are generally put up. Round towns 
nearly all the fields have walled fences to protect them from wander- 
ing cattle, pig, jackal and hog-deer. Tlis 1s especially neces- 
sary round Bahéwalpur town owing to the proximity of the zakhira 
(shisham forest preserve). - - 
Watching (rdkhi or rakhdi) is necessary to keep off flocks 
of birds (jhur) at the time of the ripening of all crops, but 
especially of wheat, jowdr and bdjrd. The watchman sits ona 
high platform sometimes made of an earthen pillar (hwyjf) 
but more often of a wooden stand raised on four stakes 
about 10 or 12 feet from the ground, called the mannah or mannhi, 
He throws stones with a sling (khambdni) »t the birds, or cracks 
a rope (frat), or merely cries and shouts at them as they appear. 
The watching is generally done by the tenants themselves, 
but, if necessary, a special watcher is also employed and reosives 
8 Wage of from one to two annas aday, or, more generally, is 
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_, Watebing. 


Reaping, 


aid by a share.of the crops. Fruit trees are also usually watched 
Bs ved armed with bows and polis of mud (ghulel and ghautele), 
Scarecrows are put up in the fields to frighten away birds. 
These are often black rags tied round poles stuck mto the ground. 
Heads of dead animals are also hung on poles fixed im the ground. 


Jackals, pigs and foxes do much mischief and have to be kept off 


by watching day and might. Field rats also cause great damage 


and the farmer is powerless to protect his crops from them. 
Reaping (kipi, (di or widhi) 1 fg enerally done by the 


cultivators themselves. However, when the field are large it is . 


- not unusual te engage labourers called. (dihdrs. These ldihdra are 


Threebing. 


Winnow! ng. 


2 feet above the level of the ground to keep off white ants. — They 


_ corn keep it in mud bing or jars (kalhota, gand, or bholrt) farnie 


paid in kind and the scale of their “— is described under“ Agri- 
cultural labourers." Cotton and red pepper are picked mostly by 
women. In the case of jowdr and /djrd heads alone aré cut off. 
This process is known as Lipa or ldpi. | 

» When the corn is reaped, it Se into bundles which are — 
taken to a clean plot of land, called pir, where the threshmg (gah) 
takes place. The first steps kin khinddnwan (to lay out the 
corn ina cirevlar heap round a stick called muni). Im the case 
of wheat the crop ‘thus laid out is left to dry for three days, while 
jowdr and bdjrd take seven or more days, after which threshing 
proper begins. The process consists in fastening together two or 
more bullocks by a rope (mer) which is fustened to the central stick, 
and driving them round and round from right to left. ‘he man 
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whe drives the bullocks is called gaherd. When the threshing is — 


completed the corn is gathered imto a stack called the dhara. 
When the crops are not very large the grain is beaten out with 


sticks,. Thia is invariably the case with makki (maize). Til is 
held, wpside. down and shaken by hand, and china is beaten out 


against the sides of a pit in the ground. The beat time for 


threshing is supposed tobe the midday when solar rays fall 


perpendicularly upon the head, and hence the local distich : Rah 
rahn, te udh gahn;%, e., when paths are deserted (by travellers 
owing to the noonday heat) then is the time of threshing. 

-. When threshing is over and the corn stacked, it is cleaned 
with a basket (chhaj) held in a man’s hand above his. head to 
catch the breeze. The stronger the breeze, the quicker the 
winnowing. The winnower is almost always a khoja or hutdnd, 


but pdolis (weavers) and mochis (shoemakers), 98 also some of the — 


cultivators, occasionally do the work. 
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The grain, when ready, is stored im pallas which are cireular 


chambers with : mud domes and made of sar (leaves of he: nd), 
or trid (matting made of sar), These pallis are raised about 


are plastered over with mud and vary from 8 x 4 feet to20 x 8 


feet in size. The palld is always, erected in the open air to save 





the grain from weevils. People storing only a small quantity of 
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with a hole at the bottom, which is called ain. Big saminddrs CHAP. 1a 
haye usually granaries of burnt brick with paved floors and mud- 4 ysicojture 


washed cells (poche kothe), im which the grain is stored. Leaves of 
tobacco, which are supposed to destroy white ants and other sects, 
are sometimes strewn in these cells. A number of palids lying 
together is called a bhdnda. 


Vhe most important agricultural implement is the plough 
ee) It is.of two kinds, the kung hal and the citini hal, The 
kang hol consists of a wooden beam (/ale) to the upper end of 
which the yoke (panjdli) is attached, while the lower end is 
fastened to the kwrh (a piece of wood in which the iron blade is 
fixed) and to the rhatri or jdnghi (a piece of wood to which the 
muthira or handle is joined), The chiini hal is made up of a_bevel- 
shaped piece of wood, in the interior angle of which is fixed the 
hale (pole), and at its lower extremity a short piece of wood, called 
chiini, on which the plough-share is placed. The panjdli, or yoke, 
comes next. ‘This consists of a bar of wood, called pathora, into 
either ends of which two pegs, called thambly and welan, are fixed 
and between them the necks of the bullocks are placed. The other 
implements commonly used the cultivator are the ndlé (drill 
for sowing seed) which consists of two halves of bamboo or 
some other wood 3 feet long, joined together to form a tube 
fitting into the circular hole of a wooden cup called a topa; 
kahi or kasi, an iron mattock ; wahaula, a feist iron mattock 
with a long wooden handle; kuhdri or kulhdri, an axe ; danddli, 
a wooden spade; jundra, a wooden rake; ddtri, a sickle ; 
merha or sohdga, used for breaking clods and roast! the 
groond ; chhuj, a winnowing basket ; khambldni, s sling made of 
_rope,to scare away birds; tridngul, a pole 4 feet long, to the 
* lower end of which are fastened from 8 to 10 sharp pointed 
pegs about 14 feet long, used for winnowing ; danddl, a kind of 
. rake used for levelling and sometimes for clearing silt in beds of 
# canals ; -amba (spud) used chiefly in weeding ; and diphphi for mak- 
ing holes to fix wooden poles in the pir (threshing floor). 
As a rule, very little attention is paid to the rotation of crops 
and fallows. Inthe Khairpur Tabsil, however, rotation is now 


being practised. The rotation generally commences with. 


wheat in the Rabi followed by #n indigo crop which lasts for 
three years and then wheat \ Another series begins 
with wheat in the Rabi followed by jowdr in the Kharf; after this 
the soil is allowed to lie fallow for twoyears, the same rotation then 
being continued. Maize (maki) and rice are generally followed by 
wheat all over the State. Another common system of cultivation 
is to divide land into two portions and sow one with Rabi crops and 
the other with Kharif : then in the following year, the first is 
sown with a Kharif and the second with a Rabi crop. 

Manure (ahl, kallar, péh or rtiri) is not im common use in 
the State, nor is any scientifie method of manaring known to the 
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MI CHAP.ILA. people. The only crops which are manured aré those Which a 


—, atthe same time weeded, such as tobacco, red pepper, vegetables; 
~ \iahkcin &e. Onions, too, are sprinkled over with pah (powdered cowdung): 
The droppings wasaeig of sheep and goat form an excellent 
manure, nnd owners of flocks are mduced by payment to keep 
their animals near wells. Usually, too, the cattle of severt 
persons are collected together and kept on the lunds of the different 
owners in turn for periods of about a fortnight. Some well-to-do 
farmers collect manure in large heaps and have it cavried to the 
fields by Dayas or Bathyiiras ata cost of one pice per Lora (sack), 
The wadh or stalks of indigo forms good manure for wheat fields. 
The silt deposited by canals and river floods (mal, nawdn, at, nopt 


or jillk) too is considered very fertilising, Ashes of cowdung are 
also used in nurseries, the seed being mixed with it and then 
sown. ‘The sewage and sweepings of Bahwalpur town are sold 
by the municipality at the following rates :— a 
Gow or buffalo dung...  .. § carts perrnpee. 
Sheep or goat's dung ... Bh 4 4, r 
Nightsoil ive ae ae 
In towns where vegetables are largely produced, such #6 
H Ahmadpur, Khinpur and Khairpur, cowdung and nightsoil are 
largely used. Animal bones are not thought much of by the 
people. 
Saale In areas where rice is cultivat d, the rice lands are always: 
cropping.  double-cropped (dofasli); vis. rice in the Kharif and wheat 
or vhardl, gram, wsstin and sarhon either separately sown; L 
| or in combination, in the Rabi, Wheat fields are sometimes — 
| sown with jowdr or bdjrd in the Kharff, but in this case a large 


Manure, 






— 
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quantity of manure is required, especially in the case of jowar which 
| is believed to exhaust the land greatly. In well lands the = 
; plots sown with vegetables are frequently under crop all the year 
fe | round. In such eases the patches are very small and, genérally lying 
near towns, receive plenty of manure, co it 
Popolation The agricultural population of the State amounted in 1901 to 
engaged in 555,814 persons, or 77'l of the total population of the State. 
cnt on agri. The cultivated area of the State amounted in the same year to 
culture, 1,338 square miles, so there were 415 agriculturists to the square 
. i Agrisnitaral Day labourers are not generally employed except at harvest 
| labourers in time, ‘They are, however, hired to Clear silt from canals atid 





the Lammas, 


| witer-courses (Kassie). In this éase daily wages vity from 4 to 8 
| arinas, the work being Peat done by contract. Labourers are 
| also sometimes employed fot ploughing, receiving per head from 5 to 
| 6 annas a aay and also theit noonday or evenitig meal is tell (chopri 
| rott and shakkar). Some well-to-do saminddrs who consider plou 

ing derogatory and also hirdr zartinddrs or baithars fot infreqhently 
engage labourers by thé month at a time at a wage of Rs. 7 or #. 
Faim labourers are generally paid in kitid. Reaping is done by 
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lathdrs who get onesheaf in every forty os their wages. In parts CHAP. ITA, 
of the Khanpur Nizamat, the rea pers have to work all day long, Agricultare 
and in the evening receive a sheaf guflicient to cover adaily wage ee 
estimated et 4 or 5 annas. Cotton and pepper are picked Ge aieuvare te 
women and children who get one-tenth of what they pick for theiy the Lamms, 
labour. Winnowers receive from 1 to 2 paropfs in the chauth. Indigo 
1s prepared by men whose wages are mentioyed under “ Indigo, ” 
Persons employed as farm labourers belong to all castes excep’ 
that of Sayyid. Where there is a large family, some of the 
members will work at liome, some cultivate the family lands, while 
others take employment as farmservants. Washermon, weavers 
and potters add to their earnings by working as field labourers at 
harvest time. Besides this» cultivators themselves often give 
wiugar to each other, that is, labour tobe repaid by labour, 

Ldihdva or day labourers employed to reap crops in the agricultaral 





Ubba are paid in three ways—l. Some take daily wages which raga 


consist Of as inuch of the crops as can be tied in arope 2 to 3 

cubits long (2 munna hdths). 2. Some receive their wages 

every alternate day, or if labourers are numerous, every fourth 

day. ach receives as munch of the crop as can be bound ina 
blanket (hhaggal) 12 cubits long. 3. Some receive their wages 

in alump at the time of hatdt (partition of produce) ata rate 
calculatd on a basis of from 5 to 12 annas per day. Gaherds or — Gaherd. 
threshers are generally paid a wage of 4 to 8 sers a day ina good 

season. In times of scarcity, less is given. 

Besides these voluntary agricultural Inbourers there are village 
also the village monials who play an important part in agricultural ™al. 
life, A deseription of the work done by these and of the payment 
they receive is given below :— | 

The Tarkhin makes ploughs, couches, sails, and othor  Tarkhén 
wooden articles of household use. For this he (a) gets 4 gers per 
plough at the time of sowing the wheat orop, provided he 

makes a hole in the plough to fix in the ndli (drill); and (6) 
divides with the Johdr one pdéi in the mdni and one fopa per. 
pir, in the proportion of 3: 2, The Lohir makes the ddtri, kahi or tonée. 
kassi, wahola, kwlhdri and other iron .agricultural implements, 
getting the iron from the zaminddr except for theddiri which 

) supplies at his own cost. For this (a) at sowing time he- 
divides with the Tarkhin the share described above, and (b) also 
getsa rupee from every house in which a wedding takes place, 
and cash payments for constructing well gear equal to half the 
actual price of the apparatus. 

The Kumhir carries seed to and grain from, the _ Kamhérer 

fields on his own asses and furnishes earthen pots for the well, and *°?"* 
_ earthenware for domestic use. He also sometimes assists in 
_ carrying home bricks for repairs; but if « whole house is being 
ebuilt, or anew one erected, he gets separate wagesfor this. As 
wages (a) on saildba crops he gets one pdi in the mdné and one 
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fopa per pir or khirman; and (6) on well lands two pdfs per mdnt — 


and one fopa per pir or khirman. The Khoja makes chhappar or 
thatches for sa//s, and assists in all agricultural work, e. g., looks 
after cattle, does clearance of canal work, acts as messenger to the 
caminddér and isin facta Jack of all trades, Fer ths he {a) 
gets one pand of the unthreshed crop,1.e¢., 35 much as he ean tie up 
in a blanket 6 yards long and carry on his head; and (b) at harvest 
time he is entitled to one pdf per mané and one fopa per pir or khar- 
man, The dhanwdé measures the prodace, divides it among the 
zaminddr and his tenants according to fixed proportions; weighs 
or measures corn for sale hy the zaminddr or the tenants; |] rovides 
necessary commodities in his shop for the villagers; looks after 
the guests of the samindirs; keeps the household accounts of 
the saminddr and is a treasurer of village revenue collections 
made by the lambardd- and often goes to the Tahsil to pay the 


village revenue For these services he gets (a) one fopa per mani 


and three fopas pr pir or khirman by measure; or b) one ser 
per man (by weight); and (c) he is also entitled to one pice per 
rnpee on the sale of grain. The dhanwdé makes a good income 


PJ 


by the commission he receives in weighing or measuring corn. — 


The annual income of dharat, (dhanwdt’s commission) is therefore 
auctioned or sold by the zaminddrs, generally at an average of 
Rs, 7 for every 100 bighas of standing crop. The money goes to 
the saminddr, or to the zamindirs (if the village is pattiddrt), It 
is the zaminddr's duty to see that no weiohinenta or measure- 
ments in the village are done by any one except the contractor. 
The muhassil watches the crops, and prevents pilferitg by 
the tenants. For this he gets (a) one fopa in the mdi; (6) a 
pand of unthreshed crop (per banné or holding). Strictly speaking 
the dhanwdf and the muheossil are not menials; a dhanwdi may be 
any Kirdr, and, a muhassil of any caste, 


The area dealt with in the revenue return in 1908-04 was 


9,102,668 acres, or 14,222 square miles, of which 67 per cent. 
was not available for cultivation, 22°55 per cent. was culturable waste 
other than fallows and 928,950 acres or 10°45 per cent. was cultivat- 
ed. 839,495 acres of crops were harvested in 1903-04, The principal 
staples of the spring harvest were wheat and gram, the areas me He 
which were $88,585 and 52,747 acres respectively or 46 and 6 pe 

cent. of the area cropped in that year. Barley covered only 8,835 


acres or 1°04 per cent. The staple food-grains of the autumn harvest 
were bdjrd, covering 57,407 acres or 6-84 per cent., rice cover- 


ing 117,207 acres or nearly 14 per cent., and jowdr covering 54,458 
or 6°5 per cent. of the area cropped in 1903-04. Pulses and other 
minor Rabi and Kharif crops covered 160,256 acres. 


Wheat is the most important crop of the State. It 1s grown 
on all lands—well, canal, hgrdni, saildba. On chahi nahrt lands 
the fields are watered and when dry are ploughed two or three 
times and harrowed. Then the seed is sown by means of a drill 





Basawaceon Srate.] Oropi. [Parr A. 


(ndlf). On rh4hi lands the seed is generally sown broadcast (kurdh CHAP. ILA. 


di waht) and the field is ploughed and harrowed afterwards: On 
nehrt and bdrdnit lands a drill alone is employed. Six typas or 


nearly 28 sers of seed go to one!gha. The outturn averages from . 


12 to 16 maunds per acre on irrigated and satlab lands and varies 
greatly on fdrdni lands. The chief varieties sown in the State 
are—ramak, kinhjari, sathra, pramman, nahri, paunri, tindan, 
mendhiduwali, kaisri, thori, sarbati, rath, chittidtdi, kankt, and 
goji. Ramak is generally considered the best, but some people 
prefer pamman. Tindan stands next after these in quality, while 
the seed of sathia is considered the most productive. Ramak straw 
is much prized as fodder for bullocks, Sarbati is suited to the 
Cholistén soils and chitiidddi or uvhont to the fithdr, Wheat is 
employed as fodder, especially near large towns. The straw (bhon 
or ttiri) is stacked in pullds surrounded with wattles (palllidr) 
jlastered with mud atthe top. ‘The proportion of straw to grain 
by weight is three to one. 

Rice is next in importance; in the Khanpur and Allébabad Tahsils 
itis the chief crop. It is chiefly grown on pakkdwat (hard clayey 
soil). ‘The land, ifnot ploughed immediately after the previous harvest, 
is watered and then ploughed twice or thrice. Then the seedlings, 
which are grown generally on well lands, are transplanted. ‘Vhis 
Po is called the rdff and is mostly done by imred labourers. 

‘he seedlings produced by one topa of grain are considered sufficient 
for one bigha of crop. Another method of cultivation is chhattd, 
sowing broadcast. The land is ploughed twice or thrice and 

watered, and then seed is scattered and ploughed in, A third 
method is to soak the seed in water till it germinates and then sow 
it broadcast in the ploughed land, four topas going to an acto. 
There are five main varieties of rice: ulanga, motd or thulld, 
sathra, tambld and mahllan, The, outturn varies from 6 to 18 
maunds per Ligha. Sathra sath din, i.e, sathra ripens in 60 days, 


Wheat. 


isa well known saying; but actually the ripening of this crop 


takes from 75 to 90 days. 

Gram is extensively grown in the Minchindbad ildéga, and it is 
not uncommon in the rest of the State. It is Gon both on 
saildba and canallands. The average produce per bigha is 4 or 5 
maunds. Gram is also sown mixed with ussiin, gongliin and some- 
times with wheat. Its leaves fertilise the soil and serve as 
manure. Hence the combination is considered advantageous. 

_ Barley is little cultivated. Tt is sown usually as a fodder 
crop, especially for horses, and seldom 45 a grain crop, except in the 
Cholistin bérdni soils. It is cultivated hke wheat. ‘The averaye out- 
turn is 12 maunds per acre. The standing crop is sometimes sold for 
Rs, 20 per bigha. Two varieties ave common in the State—the sufed, 
or indigenous, and the fala or indari jan, both being chiefly used for 
parching. Jaw seed often by chance gets mixed with wheat and it is 
then considered to deteriorate the quality of the wheat crop. 


Gram (chhela) 


Horley (jou), 
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Makai(Urdn mkt) is chiefly cultivatedin the immediate vicinity — 


of the largertowns and is seldom grown for grain except in the Ubha, 
lt a oreah wate for ite chhalidn or cobs. ‘he crop has to be water- 
ed 3 or 4 times. It is seldom manured and the average yield ‘per 
acre amounts to 6 or 7 maunds. Maize stalks are consi ared 
highly beneficial for kine, but only when they are given. with the 
cobs, as without the cobs they make only an inferior fodder. 


Indigo is grown in newly every Tahsil, but that of Khair ur 
is by far the best known. Though it requires plenty of water if, 
does not grow well on moist lands, As the crop is cut in early. 
autumn an early stoppage of water does not affect it, but what 16 
wants is that the canals should not begin to run too late in the. 
year, The land is watered, and, when dry, ploughed 3 or 4 times, 
and small compartments or kidrfs are laid out The seed is either 
sown broadcast an the ploughed land which is then watered, or, if 
the soil is clayey, itis first watered and then the seed is sown 
broadcast, The crop is frequently watered, at first every 5 or 4 
days for about a month and then every 8 or 10 days, but great 
care is taken not to allow much water to collect at one place, as it 
rots the plants. Cattle are let in among plants to graze down weeds, 
The plants when cut are tied up in bundles in the morning and 
in the afternoon taken to the vats (haus), which are generally 
in sets of three—two large ones and'a small one (hauznt) in the 
middle. These are called jord snd cost from Rs, 35 to 40 per set to. 
construct. The bundles are placed upright in the large vats with the 
Stalks downwards, each vat holding from 8 to 10 bundles. In tho 
evening sufficient water islet in to cover the stalks, which are kept 
down by heavy beams. It is important that this steeping should 
be done as soon as possible after the plants are cut ; otherwise they 
dry up. Early in the morning at about 4a.m., the bundles . re 
taken out, leaving the liquid in the vats. Thisis then churned nf 
(wilorid wendd) with an instrument like a large paddle (ma dhdni. | 
This operation lasts for about four or five hours, in the course of 
which the liquid changes its colour first to kajlé (deep blue), and 
then to sdird (greenish), and finally to prunre (mauve). It 
is then left to settle for nearly an hour and a half. The mdl 
(indigo) is then deposited at the bottom of the vats, while the liquid 
is let off by means of.a hole in the side of each vat about four 
ungale (finger-breadths) above the bottom, The deposit is then 
transferred to the smaller vat in which it is left to settle for the 
mght. Karly in the morning the water ig again drawn off, the 
sediment, is collected, tied up in a cloth one side of which is 
plastered. with gdchnt or Muttdat mitti, and drained on a heap 
of sand; finally it is dried in the sun, kneaded into. a paste 
with the hand and made into (ikidn (small pieces or balls). The 
produce is about = éers. per set of yats, in other words, 7 or 8. 
id per g/t, But it, entails heavy expenditure ag the following table. 
shows :— = se 
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BavAwderor Srarn.] Jowdy, Bdjrd, &e. [Past A. 
Wages for cotting the crop —.. Rs. 6 6 8 per month. 
Wapes for churning abet of vats » lt Tl 4 
Hire of #ét of vate es be bo! 7 
Miscellaneons at i ¥ 4 





Total ne ca 27 to oO rH 





The produce per month of a set of vats is abont a maund, which 
sells at an average of Rs, $0. ‘'I'hus the owner makes about Ks. 50 per 
set per month, or, to putit more clearly, he gets Rs. 50 for every 5 
bighas of standing crop. Indigo is generally of three classes which 


realise the following prices :— 
lat grade sells ab see Ra, 80 to Lio 
2nd yy ” ~~ 9 85to 75 
Sg alpina bir as yp 40. t0 60 


_ The crop is cnt down 6 inches from the ground and the 
stubble (mundsidn) produces a further crop in the second 
year, and a third crop in the third year. But usually the third 
year’s crop is left to seed as it gives a very small outturn of 
indigo. Sometimes the same field (either growing a first or second 
year crop) is made to yield the seed also; in which case a shoot 
is left unent on a plant here and there, and this runs to seedi 
The seed is ready in WGecember when it is threshed out b 
bullocks and sells at 5 sers a rupee. If the entire field. is left 
to seed the outturn per bigha is 4 to 10 mawnds. Besides the 
ordinary dye of commerce the leaves of indigo supply hair dye 


(khied h), while the stalks (va/h) after steeping form an excellent 


manure for wheat fields, 

_Jowdr is sown in Wistkh, Jeth and Har. The soil’ is watered 
and, when dry, the seed, 6 sera to the bigha, is sown broadcast and 
ploughed, in; kidrie are then made and the crop is watered four 
times the list time when it is ripening, The outturn per bigha 
is from 2 to 6 msutnds. Kleven principal varietiés are | 


| IW 
ratra, baggar, sathri, haji kuhbi, chithi, gam man, chichkd, tondan, 


reorhd, sharbat and dohdi. The last named i& very sweet and 
is commonly used for parching, but the stalks are useless. Its 
husk is black and its grain of oval shape. Bdjri or spiked 
millet is grown in every Tahs{l but is most common in Minchinshéd: 


In the Lamma it is known as bdjri. It is cultivated like jowdr; 2 
sera of seed per acre being sown ; the produew is 2 to 8 imaunds, and 


the price obtained by the camfndir in ordinary years is 20 sérs per 
rupee. The éars are cut near the top and the process is known as 


lapd, As the stalks do not make good fodder, they are only cut in 


famine years when they are carefully stored. Kangni is an inferior 
food grain and is seldom grown. It cAn be down at any time of the 
Aa and fipefs in thee months. It requires 4 or 5 waterings, 

16 average Outtiin'n is 5 taunds per acre. Ndudnhis grown on 
canal and sailéta linds and is usually sown with the drill; The 
average outturn is about 4 maynds per sere, Haidnh is pene 


Jowodr,. 


Bdjré. 


Eangni., 





all 








BAHAWALFUR STATE, | Cotton, [Parr A, 
CHAP, ILé. rally cut green and forms a good fodder for cattle, especially oxen. ~ 
Agriculture Its pods are very tender and a local adage says “hath vawdnh di 


Moth, 


Turnipa. 





wn on saildba 





phallidn”, hands asdelicateas rawdanh pods. Peas are so 


when the land 1s still under water or has heen lately flooded 
in which case the seed is thrown into the fissures in the ground, 

and on the latter usually after a rice crop has been cut and the 

land ploughed at least once. Peas form the principal fodder crop 
and are given to cows aud buffaloes when vreen, the saver. ge 
rice realised for the crop varying from Rs. 6 to 12 per bigha, 
When allowed to ripen, however, the average outturn is nearly 
15 maunds per bigha. Peas are also grown mixed with ussin 
or gonglin (turnip), the object being that if one crop fails the other 
may mature. Moth is only grown for fodder and is often 
sown in combination with jowdr or #i/. Jt is considered good 
for horses. Moth yields a fair grain on bdrdni lands, but when 





sown on canal irrigated soil, it produces little or no grain, — 


Turnips (gong'in) are grown for fodder and also provide a staple 
vegetable for the cultivator, the tender shoots (gandldn) heme 
much prized by the penple. The roots are used both 
as human food and as fodder for bullocks. The plants required 
for seed are allowed to grow till Chetr. Seed is obtained by the 
special process known asduk, Turnips grow to a large size, 
sometimes weighing up to 10 sere, Olina is sown, both as a 
Zid Rabi and Zaid Kharif crop. The average outturn is 5 
miunds peracre. ‘lhe crop has to be watered every 8rd or 4th 





wt heity) and canal irrigated lands, On the former they are usually sown + 


we 
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day, and receives 12 waterings in all. 7'h#ina forms an inferior food = 


for the poor but it is mostly used green for fodder. Usstin is. 
grown largely on bdrdni and also on canal and saildba lands, 
generally after rice. It is often grown in combination with other 
crops such as peas, gram, &e. The average outturn is 4 
maunds per dagha. Sarhon, rape, though grown for fodder, is culti- 
vated mostly for the seed from which oil is extracted. The usual 
practice isto sowitin combination with wheat, ussim, oF peas, 
though it is also found as a separate crop. The average produce 
per acre varies from 6 to 7 maunds. Til ig extensively cultivated 
throughout the State. It is usually. grown separately, but 
sometimes 18 mixed with joudr, moth, &e. It receives two or 
three waterings in nll, The average produce per nere 18 6 to ‘i 
msunds. The crop when cut is tied into bundles which sre 
stocked and left to dry fora fortnight. The pods splitin the heat 
and the grain is then shaken into a cloth. Til stalka form a 
favourite fodder for camels, " 





Cotton is chiefly grown in Ahmadpur, Khairpur and Minchiné- 


bid Tahsils. The seed is generally mixed with cowdan game 


crop receives 5 or 6 waterings. Picking, which commences in Octo- 
ber and continues till December, is generally done once a week by 
women, ‘the picker receives a tenth or 14 thhatdks im the ser, cf 
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the cotton picked. Only two kinds of cotton are widely grown in CHAP. ILA 
the State, vie., baggd jethi or common vanwdr, and narma. The Agriculture 
former has white flowers and produces cotton and seed in the ai 
proportion by weight of 1: 3; while the latter yields cotton and °™ 
seeds in the proportion of 1: 2. ‘The outturn for the normal 

year averages 2 to 3 maunds per bigha. The plants yield: cotton 

for three years in succession; but it is usual to sow a fresh 

crop every year. Wildyati kapadh, or American cotton, which pro- 

duces coloured rai is also grown in the Minchindbid Nizémat. 


Gawdrd, a Kharif crop, is peculiar to the Minchindhid Nizimat,  Gawdrd, 

and more particularly to the Nahr Sidiqiyah Tahsil, It WS 
Inxuriantly in the Cholistin soils that are irrigated by the Sédiq- ; 
yah Canal. Its grain is as big a8 gram; butit is a cheaptereal selling 
sometimes at a maund a rupee. It is only eaten by eattle as it is 
believed to be productive of various diseases inmen. Cows and 
buffaloes yield more milk when fed upon it. Gawdrd chaff is a first 
class fodder for cattle and is especially suited to camels. 
ed pepper or chillies, mirich, morich, or march, is extensively 
cultivated especially inthe Khinpur Tahsil. ‘he seeds are sown 
‘in nurseries ‘and transplanted when about nine inches high. 
The plants are watered every fourth day, and then once a week. 
The crop requires weeding (darogra or chauki dendn) and manuring 
at least twice before it flowers. Picking commences in Bhadrsh 
and lasts till Poh, and is done once a week. The pickers, 
generally women and children, get 4 sure in the maund as their 
wages. The average produce per higha is 15 maunds of green 


.. 





Red pepper, 


chillies. The standing crop is sometimes sold at Rs. 25 a bigha: 

4ira is confined to Khairpur and Minchindbid Tahsfls. Tho and  2ira, 

is watered and, when dry, ploughed two or three times and harrowed. 

The seed is sown broadcast and the field smoothed down and 

made into beds (hidrfs). After a fortnight the first watering is 

given, and in all 5 to 6 waterings, or more, are necessary. These 

are given either by day or on dark nights, because it is supposed 

that if watered on moonlight nights, the crop will produce no grain. 

Similarly lightning at the time of watering is believed to turn it into 

siri (degenerated ira). Its average produce is 4 maunds per acre, 

Saunf and dhanidn are only cultivated on well lands, chiefly: by Sav and 
baikhars. They are not sown as separate crops, but in combination Si 
with other vegetables, and sometimes along the edges of a wheat 

field, in which case the drill is used, but when sown with other 
epetables, the chopa ldwan method is employed. This consists in 
making holes in the ground at intervals, putting the seed into them 
and then covering it up with earth. 

Tobaceo is only grown on well lands. It is raised in nurseries 
and transplanted. It receives as many as 10 or 12 waterings, 
i8 manured at least four times and also weeded twice. All] se 
flowers, except those reserved for seed, are nipped off to prevent 
the plants from growing too tall, and to make the leaves large and 













Tobacco 
(tamdkdn), 


Bawawatrve Srare.)] Agricultural Calendar. 


CHapina. thick. Tho erop is cut in Hér and'left''to dry for three days — 

‘Aprivcultute after which it'is' buried in large’pits dug for the purpose: After | 
aweek, or at most 15 days, itis taken ont'and made into twists 
called naur, khabbar, jeori, or sulbb. The average outturn varies’ from 
12:to 15) maunds per acre. Only two vaneties of tobacco are 
usnally 'foundin the State, the indigenous: falwdla and: the’ havanti 
orsmustaugi. ‘The latter is inferior and fetches avery poor rice. 

Peta § Poppy ip-chic#ly ge ab inthe Ubha. The land is LR ne | 

ploughed trowed six or seven times. Theseed isthewsown 

Bader The ¢ crop has to. be manured at least twice and gener- 

ally receives five or six waterings. The average outturn is about 

Bhanp, two maunds per acre. Hang is. manured, ploughed and sown in 

the same way as poppy, and receives the same numberof waterings. 

But the average. yield is only about one maund per acre.. Other 

crops are mdnh, mung, masar, methra, alsi, isabgol, melons 

(piitidn, khakhridn), and. most of the vegetables. generally mat : 

with in the Punjab. M, 
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Timos.of A, table showing thetime of sowing and 
Bowing al | 
eo otee Crops: Ses Pa 
(Agricultural . 
7 ). 
Wheat ‘oi | From the borianing of “Kattik to middle 
of Poh Wisikh and Joth.. 
Barlay «. | Hattik and Maghir sh oe, | Chote, 
Cir | | aon Agsin tats | Kattik aoe ii onme Chetr and W istich.. 
Pans ' “pea Ditto ' | ror) ian | Phigan io Wisikb. . 
Cestin ‘Kattite one one one | Chetr. 
me af coo | Awstin amd Kayteile a“ shy = | Bob and,Mkugh,._ 
Sarhon eee pie nme ) Chetr, } ; 
Maubri— fie cord lalla one Do, | 
Tobaecoo s fim | h pods Per cde Hart, 
Poppy cen | ra +r ave) Ohetr and Wiseakh, 
Bhang. : oe | cee abe Ditte, 
Zire ‘as ae to. > Maghte. ris ie we, | Wiadleb, 
Raunt ww | Kuttik and Magbir Sn sad Do, 
Vegetables we pao to Maghir «... ie .. | Pohite Chetr, 
: cshrbhag anp Acrcun Cuors. 
China si | 1) o Phage as ve | Windkh and Jeth, 
(2) Bhadrsh and Assan 2 ~ | Assn 9058 Maghiee 
BRawich- oo | Wisdkh and Jeth .. ces + | Bir, 
Kangol. ee Amy time, rik dv wee | Three moutha after aowinge 
sieiet es Tar hie 
Rice . || Phagan-te Béwan ,., ae w+ | Agsin and Kattik,. 
ts one Chetr to- Biwen : ana Pros Agein to Maghir, bs 
5 oie | lHtte bee wae Baiwnan in Kattike 
Maire wie Phagan to Swan ... jam fen Agsiin ond 
Til ee an roe ve | Maghir and Rattik. 
Moth vo | Bir to hadi. Ditta, ’ 
hernia ” | phadege "| wateteanal) 
Mir are « | Kattik and May 
| a | a Wigkkh and. Jeoth .. oe had Again to Pare som r 
Red pepe” oon ince to Wisk ar vo» | Komthile to Maghir,. 
! Sugercane ot eae ta ve | Majghir and Poh, 





Banawaurun Starz.) —-Diseases:af Crops. [ParrA. 
Kungi,attacks wheatand tobacco. It is.caused by:continued CHAPLA: 
ns Bagh If the, disease, attacks wheat before. the grain has sgyicuiture 
set, the ears bear no grain; if.the grain has set, it withers and |. 
shrinks. See “Superstitions” for some popular beliefs.regarding the iene bel 
Sees! of Siasiel other diseases ofcrops. Udgais:anotherdigeage by which 
of wheat. ‘he plants donot grow but become stunted and turn damsged,. 
yellow. Ears do not form, or, if there are any, they produge black | 
‘ain and_are twisted into. coils, This disease usually attacks the 
santo and_is caused » excessive rain especially, when the 
ground is already moist. Nugari strictly speaking is nota disease, 
but) is/a.characteristic quality of a particular soul which is clayey 
on the surface, but has. sand or falar a, ttle below. it, The 
erop at first grows very luxuriantly, bnt as soon as the upper 
layer. of soil is exhausted as the roots eat downwards, the crop 
withers away at once. No amountof watering can restore, it 
to life. Tela is an. insect which attacks nearly all, crops, 
‘especially tobacco and melons. It eats away the tender offshoote 
and prevents the plants from growing. ‘lhe only remedy 
ig.rain. Awyfli is.an imsect which attacks gram. It eats habia 
grain inside the pods. One remedy is to. bent a ‘drum throug. 
the.field once. every morning and evening for three days, Another 
remedy, or rather preventive, is:to sprinkle the seed of, gram before 
sowing with asafcetidawater.or rub it in the bands, with the urime 
of cows. ira. is:an insect which mostly attacks jowdr,. It.eats 
the stalks, generally: just below the ears, with the result 
that the ears are cut of from all nourshment and bear no 
rain. Theonly remedy is the blowing of a wind from the south 
(Dakkhan). Chittri is an. insect which attacks melons. Itismed ~ 
in colour and a little bigger than an ant. It is rk lly. by, 
#n excess.of rain and absence of the south wind (Dakkhan). Mila 
attacks all flowering plants (phulwdli shai), e.g., red pepper; tobacco, 
cotton, é:l and melons. The plants wither, away without any apparent 
reason. Some think that whiteants eat up the. roots, of the plants, 
while others are of opinion that it is due to some unknown cause. 
The popular remedy is'to' take hold of ‘a kirdr' named Mila and beat 
him with shoes until he leaves the field. ‘Toka, field rate; ‘gnaw the 
stalks of wheat, etc. The mame is derived from tukkan,)to gnaw. 
Another insect which attacks crops is;the swndi. It is destructive 
principally to gram, moth, rawdnh and gawdrd. Locusts» (makrf) 
also damage the crops in the State, but fortunately theirappearance 
is rare. 
‘The total number of live-stock in the State, s6-ascertdined ‘in the  tiyo-stock, 
_ erinmerations of the yer 1901, willbe found in Table 22, Part'B. 
A buffalo (majh, menh, ddg or ddgri) isthe most favourite  Bastaloes. 
animal for the zaminddr to keep, especially inthe Ubha. A samin- 
ddr’s position is determined by the number of buffaloes he has. 
‘Makin ghar warydamdn, Ghore ghar Suitdnan,’ ie. buffaloes'ran be 
kept by great persons and horses by chiefs.. ‘Majhin banndn yd 
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‘ ‘Bawawairor Srare.] Buffaloes and Cows. Ws (Pamr A. 


CHAP. ITA. khannin, Bai dé pdsa bhanndn,’ i.c., buffaloes can be kept by persons 
Agriculture possessing lands or by wealthy men, any other person who keeps | 1 
Buffalows, tem will have his ribs broken (get into trouble). _ The popular id ea 
among the zaminddrs is that riches come only by keeping buffaloe a 
Majh wdle de al has, Rae de gal bhas, ie., he who keeps a buffalo 
has a neck-lace to wear, he who keeps none has to weardust about his — 

neck. Different names are given ta she-buffaloes according to their 

colour as kali shah (jet black) ; kaali (grey brown) . lasik ha gt : 
cwhite brown); [dl kuili ‘reddish brown) ; bolf (with white feet — 
and forehead) ; kailf boli (with white forehead) ; panj kalén or 
bar-ri (with white forehead, mouth, le , tail and udders); half i 
chingt (with a very small white mark in the forehead). According 


} 













to the shape and size of their horns the names are :- kuddhi or — 
wdldnwali (with winding horns) ; musst (with half windin horns); 
hibbi (with one winding and one straight horn); dheli™ (with mA 
drooping horns) ; choppi (with horns stretching out horizontally); ? 
khundt (with broken horns). According to age the names of ~_ 
she-buffaloes are : katt up to the age of 6 months and firhdni u oe 
the age of l year; khisi is also used instead of either katti or 
tirhani to denote a she-Imffalo upto the age of six months or 1 year; — 
naugar, gharip, or pallan, when she is fit to be covered by a bull, | 
of two years of age: dundi of 24 years; chaugf of 4 years; 
chhaggf or prvi of 6 years ; trinjan, when she has her 8rd or 4th a 
calf; khanba, khola, or waderi, & very old buffalo. A she- 
if buffalo lives up to 35 or even 40 years ard can have 21 calves. 
| Most male’ calves are killed and eaten. Puttar kohdwan, Dudh 
piydwan, Bhall mahin de jere, ice., & buffalo will allow her male 
~~ ealf'to be butchered and still give us milk to drink, how great ip 
her patience and forgiveness! ‘The price of a she-buffalo varies 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 200 and the daily yield of milk from 4 to 12 
seers. Bullocks and buffaloes are gelded when 3 years old with a — 
munj rope drawn very tight. This process is called sudtaror, The 
ordinary surgical method is also practised. a 
Cowra, Cows are called in by various nemes according to colour, age 
and the length of the horns. As regards age they aie called:— 
@ | (1). Khiri op tol yeur. | ( 6). Dhalf or walid of full npre, 
| (2). Dundi n » B years, ( 7). Adh-dandin up to 12 years, 
(3)... Chaugi we 4» | (8). Tirhd 6 -t) @nagee 
(4), ChhaggiorChhiggi,,,, 5 ,, | ( 9). Chawthé 2900, he 
(5), Kort nx 9 4, | (10). Bedend upwards of 16 7 


With reference to colour they are called :—gori or red; dhault — 
or white ; sdwi or greyish: kakri or brown; wadri or gs otted ; ~ 
> kali-gadré or piebald with black spots ; rofti-gadri or red and black _ 

with white spots ; nilt or blne; and LikAi or jet black, cows of which _ 
colour are considered to give the best milk, andhence the saying *khir 








7) 








(i) The dhels yields the best milk Bhd is cre iderd a very tne: = ; r r = 
j " 5 i : L ii k fil = * _ 
Goats Parle weer, meanhe “It a déed(is cn the citer she aap cml rai viper t wit ' 
withont waiting to cross,” is 5 wellknown adage, » boy % opee 
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BanHAWALrur Stare. ] Horses. [Par A- 


lakhi da bayd khair ;" .¢., only ldkhi gives (the best) milk and no other CHAP. ILA. 
(cow). As regards length of horns theyare called:—ghoni, with short goriew 


long horns. Calving begins with the third year and a cow generally 
has four calves. he milk of the first day is called ndrd and is not 
given to the calf as it is indigestible, but is consumed by the people 
who boil it hard and mix sugar init. This preparation is called bau hls, 
or beestings, and should not be cooled by blowing or witha fan, 
as this would injure the calf, which would learn to eat clothes and 
earth. The calf is allowed milk till it begins to graze, ie., up to 4 
months or so, The yield of milk varies, but a superior cow will give 
10 seers. The fodder given varies in different months of the year, 
In Jeth and Har straw is given: in Bhadrah, Assin and Kattik greer 
tdndd, chari and makati: in Maghir and Poh dry tandd: in Ming 
and Phagan gengliin (turnips): in Chetr green methra and masang 
(or matiar) and in Wisékh gram, wheat and stubble. Merchants 
from the Punjab visit the State every year to purchase cattle. 
The price of a cow ranges from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 and a bull from 
Rs, 40 to Rs. 100 according to size and other qualities. 


A foal is called warhherd or wachherti when under one year; 
sarl while under 2 years ; panjen when over 3 but under 5 yéars, and 
malepanj in its sixth year when the blackness of its teeth is dis- 
appearing, With regard to colour the following names are given :— 
kumait (bay), siydh ini (with black knees but no other black 
marks), kiththad kumait (dark bay), telia kumott (chestnut), samand 
(I ish), son samend (dark chestnut), ddddmi samand (almond 
brown), siydh zdnii samand and dindri sumand (other varieties cf 
samand), china, (flea bitten grey), sabz nugra (pure white exgept for 
some black hairs in the mane and tail), pany kalydn (bay with white 
fetlock and blaze), ablag or gar-rd (piebald or skewbald). A foal is 
suckled for a year and generally never ndden till 1} years old but 
in rare cases wachherds are broken. The price of a well bred horse 
ranges from Rs. |00 to Rs. 350, The best known breeds of horses 
are the Bilochi, Sanghari, Desi or Watni. Crosses between Watni 





and Arab horses are called dogla and are considered good animals — 


by the people. 


_ A Stud Farm was established by Major Minchin in 1867 “ on 
the system introduced by Colonel Probyn at the Probynfbdd Stud 
Farm in Montgomery”. About 250 acres of waste land were 
enclosed for a run for the mares. This area was irrigated 
by canal water and gave an abundant supply of grass. A start 
was made with 44 mares (purchased for Rs, 9,980) and2 Arab 
Stallions.“’ The Farm was greatly improved by the late Nawib, 


' It contained 85 animals in Mareh 1891, and 10 years later 450, 


Of these 91 died, 212 were sold, and 31 removed to the Bagghtf 


a 





(1) Babéwalpur Administration Report for 1867-68, 


* horns; maint chhainé with horns about 3 inches long, and ndhri, with tibiae 


Biud Farm, 





CBAPIL AS Khina, ‘The number of animels. inthe Farm, or Lola, asitus 


Agriculture Called, in. March 1904, was— 


Stod_ Farm, 


Goata, 


Sheep. 


Camels, ~ 


: Tirhan TT =e a Tr | Fak-fosla af 9 


Stallions wah 


Mules . or 
Uolts and ‘Fillies 


SleeaSat 


Total ee + 

The Horse Farm, or ‘Stad, is» mana by the 'Tahsildir of 

Bahawalpur ; its establishment consists:of « Daroga on Rs. 80 with 

ajamatdr on Rs, 8 and 48 syces. The stud has no ‘veterinary 

assigtant, but:the services of onedrom the ‘Military Department-are 

obtained when Niels In additions horse anda dé: key stallion 
ave kept in each ‘l'aheil, 





ret 





A kid under 3 months is called halwdn,.one under 6 months 7 
ing gesh A 






is Called /elf, one under 9 months path, and & yearling ; 
he-goat kept in the flock to cover the females is called sdin, A 
she-goat gives 3 sers of milk daily and varies in price from Re. 4 
to Rs. 10. A goat is shorn twice a year, in Kattil and Chetr, and 
about .4,0r # of -a-ser of hair (jatt) are obtained each time, 
The hair sells .at 5° sers‘a rupee andis used in making ‘sehlis, 


bords,tarappars, lokdrs, end. bhirds. Sheep and goat's sking sell 


at:12,annas:to Re. 1 per piece. 


Kattik and Chetr.. The wool (unr) sells at from Rs. 35 to 40s 
anna a ser, Doka (unripe dates) in Siwan and Bhadréh, phogh, lana, 
sin, and dar«mman in Jeth and Hix, kikkar, jand in Poh and Miingh, 
grass in Chetr and ‘Wisikh, form the fedder of sheep and goats. 
Name. _ fige. ‘} Name. Age. 
Toda “Wherapparcor 1 ‘year | Chauga . 6 phat. 
Kutela. \Chhaggé .. a 


Maske on nc Bgeare., PAG ft coe 


Chhatr oe yh Do-fosla .. is 10 


Do-ak ‘5 se 


Camels: are also-called after their colour, -eig., sdana (greyered! ; 
bauer (red); makhnd (white). A she-camel bears‘young9 or 10 times 
at mtervals of twovyears, first bearmg im her 4th year, She-camels 
are:genorally kept solely for breeding and are ‘seldom loaded. They 
grve.between 4 and 6 sere of milkia day. ‘The Dakhnis, 'Ghab. 
esars, and Biloches are great camel-breeders: and ‘live on ‘camels’ 
for-patients with epleen or drope > in grvin the. milk aa oadwmres. 
tive the she-camel’s tail is also sted in it, es a is mopponed ey a 


to its laxative qualities. In the Wbha, camels are of ‘three ‘kinds :— 


i violent purgative | 











a” | Armonh.... pale | » Ormboure, 


BArwwaurur Srare:) Aamals. (Pawn: Al 





) Sohdwd, Hasiva and Marecha. The Soktwd is brown and large, CHAP.TLA. 
’ the Hazdra red and ‘medium-sized, and the Moarecha grey with-a agricniture 
small mouth and thinskin. Inthe: Lamma'camelsare also/divided |, a 
into’ three classes:—the Kechi, Marehi and Tul-dé. The Keehi ~~ 
is’ medinm-sized either brown or’ red, fit for riding’ ss well’. as 
loading: “‘liddi charht duhin dad hangdn,” ie., excellent both for 
riding and loading. The! Kechi has very greatip ‘of endurin 
fatigue and hunger, and-does\ more work and eats! less compared 
with other classes of camels: “ ‘Khdri nal raj waindd;’ ie:,-heis 
satisfied with only a small basket of fodder, The Marechi, also 
called Mahrd-mareché, is’ a lean swift camelygrey in colour. It 
can travel more than 60 koe (80 miles) in ten hours; The Tal-dd 
is the ordmary pack ‘camel but it is‘also used. for riding and goes 
at}afair speed.. The paces (chd/s) of the ‘camels:in'the order of 
. their: swiftness are:—Thuski, also called yatdki orbirdri (a very 
slow jogging pace), wartkh, gdm, ralla, and tharwd' (theswiftest 
we a-camel can go, averaging’ between 10 and12 miles am hour). 
The kharwah is's0 called because it’ leaves'the wind:bel:ind « (from 
bhary stand, wa, wind). 
Asa rulo villages have their own pasture grounds'set apart for Pastore 
the cattle, but sometimes many villages combine, and’ each ¢ontri- 
butes a stretch of waste to forma joint pasture. Cattle, especially 
buffaloes, are seldom brought into the villages, but are kept on : 
or near the pastures in pens called bhdnds, bhainis, wards; dhoen; oF 
lohvds. Cattle of one village can graze in another ‘by permissién 
_ ofthe ahve either tbs in return for a’ similar concession, or'on | 
payment of bhanga to them at rates varymg from’ 6 pice to’8 annas 4) 
er head permonth. In riverain villages Kunddhe, Has bildris, 
bildids, bets, donds or tokds are/set apart for grazing. In the 
canal tracts the zam{nddrs possess large pastures. In the rainy 
season the Cholistin is one stretch of grass. The tobhde or’ folds 
are filled by the rain and the Rohf lands grow various’ grasses, 
__ herbs and shrubs, many of which are fragrant and Valued’ on 
that account. People ‘take their cattle to the banks 6f the 
well-known, fobhds and pay the proprietors’ a nominal rate of 
bhunga, so that the Chotistan in the rains is a vast common 
pasture for the Stndhidnes. 
There are no organised cattle fairs inthe State. At the: fairg Cattle Fairs. 
or wrs-of Pir Muhammad Biloch, Shaikh Wahan, Uch and. other 
places.cattle-are sold, but not on avery large scale, 


The ordinary ‘cattle diseases ' with the usual remedies’ employed __Di-enwrs of 
are‘as follows—=(1) Pahdr, or swollén udder caused by’an mijury, 
Btanditig with’ red hot iron (dab) isthe usual remedy. ’(2) Paththa 
laridn or indigestion ‘caused by ‘grass or dty jowdr fodder. Tig 
rarely fatal.) Ashes dilutéd in’ water are pret (3) Paiphri, 
consumption or chronic catarrh affevtmg the lungs. Satslohd 
(a red hot-irom) is applied to the chest closeto'the dewlap. (4) Ghat, 
sore-throat or chronie ‘bronehitis, ‘usually “fatal in a ‘few days, 
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BanawALror Sratz.] Diseases of Catile and Horses. (Pant A, 





Shrines are generally resorted to. (5) Kali wd or satt, heart disease 
to which the animal often suceambs in a few minutes. The forehead 
is branded, or the ear bled, or the animal is beaten with a shoe seven 
times. (6) Mdi rdnf or sihal (small-pox) is not always fatal and 
lasts for a week or so. ‘I'he animal is taken to a shrine to inyoke 
the blessings of the pir, or manhri (a pulse) is cooked and given to it. 
(7) Oot, another name for ghoti. The animal is immersed | ir. 
(8) Dhdb or Wale, in which the animal foams at the mouth and the 
limbs at once get benumbed. It is supposed to be caused by a chill. 
One ear is bled or an akmalra (grass-hopper found on ak plants) 
is given. ‘The animal is also kept warm and protected from 
draughts. (9)- Avdns; a cow or she-buffaloin labour get the uteros 
displaced, and it sometimes comesout. Pressure is app ied and xatira 
a gum) and a decoction of menhdi (henna) leaves are given. 









(10) Miihn khwr, vinderpest, or ulceration of the hoofs and mouth, 


supposed to be caused by a bird's settling on the part, or by bad 


weather. A mixture of jowdr flourand water is given, and also water. 


over which manéars, or the kaldms, have been recited by the village 
mulld. (11) Hangli, contraction or elongation of the muscles caused 
by a strain in fighting. ‘The part affected is fired, but generally 
without result. | | 


Diseases to which horses are subject are as follows: (1) Khuh 


or khundg, i.e., laryngitis. A plaster of mulberry leaves or branding 


round the neck are the remedies. (2) Sdr, malarial fever, with 
very high temperature, contracted on a pasture containmg pools 
of eating water. (3) Ndbar, caused by drinking when haatade 
The lungs and stomach get deranged. Post (poppy-head) and 
phatkari (alum) water is given. (4) Chapar haddi, a splint. Gram 
is putina blanket, which is wrapped round the affected part and 





water poured on it. Sometimes a strong solution of acid is applied 


to corrode the bone in its primary stage, or a surgical o 


ia performed. (5) Kachdwal, or chakdwal, rheumatism causing — 


extreme pain in the joints, which are generally fired with a ret 
hot iron. (6) Miitrd or hadda mitrd, water collected in the joints. 
The disease is hereditary. The joints are generally fired. (7) 
Machhe or the twitching of the muscles, caused by slipping down 
a hard gallop. Warmth is applied or fomentation employed. 
(8) Berhaddi;a spurious growth of bone on the back-bone similar 
in construction to the chapar haddi is formed. Salt fomenta- 
tions are employed. (9) Sargir or catarrh which has two varieties, 
sargir and suk sargir. In suk sargir no liquid matter exudes 
the nose, whereas in saryir the nose is always running. Garlic and 
salt are given and smoke of burning black rags is made to enter the 
nostrils. (10) Kam (lampas) or swelling of the palate, which is gene- 
rally bled.(11) Wil or pain in the kidney. Salt and kawdr butt (a 
herb) are given. (12) Abgir or colic; a purgative is given. (13 

Maldish see matdish (camels) ; and (14) Chardand, the growth of 
an unnatural additional tooth, which has to be extracted. 
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BAnAWALPUR SraTe.| Diseases of sheep, goats and camels, [Parr A. 


The diseases of sheep and goats are as follows :—(1) Phiphri, 
consumption, generally fatal. (2) Adliwd, asin cattle. (3) Aphar, 
swelling of the stomach due to over-grazing and constipation. (4) 
Hiingni (lit. groaning), cough accompanied by the coat becoming 
rough and abstinence from eating and drinking. It is fatal. @) 
Pdni-lag caused by bad grass, or foul water, inducing diarrhosa anc 
loss of appetite, It is not fatal. (6) Angdri, the udder of the 
animal swells on account of contact with the hot ground or from dirt; 
water of henna leayes mixed with sugar is given and chiiheker (earth 
from the holes of rats) and bhong is also plastered over the udder. 
(7) Paththé laryd; paththd or jowdr fodder, methra or sinji, which 
has not been washed over by the rain g-nerally has a layer of dust 
over its leaves, and when eaten produces stomach-ache, colic and 

other maladies which go by the name of paththd laryd. 


The diseases to which camelsare liable are as follows:—(1) Simuk, 
swelling of the knees, shoulder or thighs, caused by derangement of 
the assimilative system, popularly attribnted to long retention of 
urine in the bladder. Bleeding, or branding, or both are the usual 
treatments. ‘he camel is also given beef to eat. (2) Kaliwd, 
as in the case of cattle. (3) Kambri, convulsion of the musvunlar 
system due toa chill. Skins of wolf or jackal are boiled and the 
soup is administered, care being taken to remove the hair from 
the skin, as this is supposed to be injurious. (4) Maldish ; sore- 
eye, which sometimes leads to loss of sight. Ziri (a medicine) is 
diluted in water and piven to the animal and this remedy is gener- 
ally efficacious. (5) ye fal, over-strain upon the muscular system 

of a young camel which has been loaded more heavily than his 
strength can really bear. The animal is given rest for a few months. 
(6) Kachh badr, brushing of the ankles, causing bleeding and wounds, 
‘Sometimes leading to bad ulceration (7) Machhe, rupture of muscles 
in the chest of an over-fatigued camel caused by the animal falling 
down in running. Fomentations are applied. {8) T'ut, an ankle 


disease. Fomentations are employed. (9) Lippho, haemorrhage from 


the nose, corstant but slow. ‘The slow bleeding gives the animal 


relief, but its complete stoppage leads to death, (10) Jokhdm, or 


_ ¢atarrh, which has two varieties, pdpri and sendhi; black pieces of 


cloth are burnt and their smoke made to enter the nose, 
(11) Maror, dysentery ; powdered chillies and onions are administer- 
ed. (12) Gaththar, ulceration deep into the skin close to the ribs. 
Majith and clarified butter are given. (13) Hibbi, a nervous disease 
in which the neck of a camel bends towards one side. The neck is 
branded with red hot iron on the opposite side; a stick of karinh 
wood is warmed at a fire and applied to the neck every now and 
then; or the tip of the camel's tail is scalded in boiling oil. 


__ There is no organised Veterinary Department in the State. 
Veterinary Asiistants are employed for the Camel Corps and the 
Orderly Risdla. Tha people do not appreciate scientific methods 
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prefer their own methods. 


In 1878 rules for State loans to agriculturists were first intro- 
duced into Babiwalpur by Major Grey, the Political Agent. Ad- 
vances were, however, at first made on a very small scale. — In 1900, 
during the minority of the present Nawdb, Colonel Grey, the Super- | 
intendent of the State, proposed tagdvi advances to zamindar« forthe | 
construction of wells. as a safeguard against failure of the river | 
floods ; and, under new rules, Rs. 8,00,000 were sanctioned for this 
purpose, The eagerness displayed by ‘the agriculturists was 80 
great andthe demand for money 80 urgent that Rs. 4,91,595 were 
advanced for ‘the construction of 1,280 new wells and about 
Rs. 2,200 for the repairs of 159 old ones in less than § months 
after these rules came intéd force. Up to 1904 Rs. 7,57,967 he 
been distributed. ‘These loans have done a vast amount ‘of good. 
and the State is always willing to sanction additional grants on thes’ 
same ¢onditions. A statement showing particulars of the distri-  ~ 
bution of the original grant up to 1904 in the different Tahsilsis 
given ‘below :— 7 iy 
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2,60,602) 76,483) 1,08,118 Tio 
" 58,999 | 10,998 | 4 8,000 126 
77,010 | 93,541 | ‘53,477'| 180 


148,220 | 93,160) 1,16,079 ‘B61 | 
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Ahmadptr | 
EK Kkepor and ‘Allihabad | 67,600) 16)t62 | 48,543 | 160 | 
uchiha nod Abimadpur Laie! 1,40612'| “Sraoy| 1/19,116 422 


| | 


Total | 767,007 | 1,896,834 saat | 1,949 226 


Before 1866, i. «., the year when the State came under British 
administration during'the minority of the late Nawab, the system 
of batdi, or division of the actual produce, obtained in the State-and — 
the general belief is that there was no indebtedness, firstly owmg to 
this baidt or haibit (lit. take what there 1s) system, and-secondly 
because the landholders and cultivators by the connivance of the 
petty officials did not pay the ruler of the State his due share of the ™=- 
produce, ‘There was no land alienation then and the Hindus held 
liardly one in ‘every thousand acres. At present the land 
proprietorship of the Hindus has iné¢reased about a hundred-fold 
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" The causes of the indebtedness of the Muhammadan agricultural CHAP TA, 
classes are extravagance, litigation, which has increased in cost by agricult 
the introduction of the Court-fees system, secret payment to petty | 
Officials (bhdra dend te pdr langhnd, 2. ¢., payment of fare tO CYOSS pon of eel 
the river), hdgrate of fines (chatti) and redemption money ™*r= 
mudwiza) in lieu of imprisonment (both of which go by the name of 
chdndi da khalld, lit, beating with silver shoes) to Fodiaal Courts for 
convietions for crimes such as cattle stealing and abduction of 
women, carelessness, exorbitant rates of interest, dishonest money- 
lenders whose evil practices are rendered easy by the illiteracy of the 
vast majority of the people, loss of cattle and bad seasons. The ex- 
penses of the majority of the Muhammadan <goatieg population 
now exceed their incomes. Even.the jdgir-holders are in most cases 
in debt, as are also the great Sajjida-nashins of shrines in epite of the 
grants given them by the State and their incomes from nazar-niydz 
(offerings by devotees). A dera (or guest-house) has to be maintained 
according to the old custom by the Muhammadan sairi nddra all over 
the State and this is a great drain on their resources especially as 
this act of hospitality is much abused. Moreover, it is a matter of 
ieent for the well-to-do zaminddrs to <eep buffaloes, cows, camels 
and horses snd to set apart for their maintenance very large tracts of 
cultivated land, a relic of the olden times when cattle-breeding was 
their only occupation, the popular idea among them being mal nal 
zaminddr sohndn he (it is only by the possession of liye-stock that a 
zamindér can be looked up to). Hindu landowners combine money- 
ding and farming, and are generally free from debt 4s they are 
exempt from the expenditure necessary to keep u traditions of 
ostentation and hospitality. Hence the saying eh kirdr hat (i, ., 
he is a kirdr) applied toa Muhammadan who does not entertain 
guests and friends, The class of landholders who own small 
}  foldings and the tenants or farm labourers live more or less from 
. hand to mouth, and in years of scarcity are reduced to extremities. 
The tenants generally all over the State, except ina few cases 
in the Lamma of hereditary tenants, are tenants-at-will and can 
be evicted without notice 5 the proprietor at any time after a 
harvest. This renders their position very precarious and gives 
the proprietor opportunities to exact from them what he can. - 
Frequently when evicted Bey wander helplessly from yillage to 
rillace with their ploughs and cattle. 
















Mortgages in the State are generally of the following descrip-  Mortgag 


and gules of 


tions :— vei 
4 (a). Stid-mahdr (or sid pandla) bardbar : the mortgagee 
receives the full proprietary possession of the land, 


manages the cultivation, pays the revenue and takes 
the produce in lieu of interest. This is also known as 
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- CHAPII, A. (b). Rihn-lild- gabled : the mortgagee agrees to take i nt terest 
Agriculture on the loan at a fixed rate and the mor remains 
cletess in full possession and management of the land. 
and sales of of 
land, (c). Lekhd mukhi, which is ether lild- ~qabed (without pos ae a= 
sion) oF bil-gubaa (with possession). In the for mer bP 
case the mortgagor remains in possession of the land 
but cultivates it under the supervision of the x on 
gagee, and takes a tenant’s share of the produc 
handing over a proprietor’s share (less the revenue 6 
which he pays himself) to the mortgagee, who credits 
its value against the interest agreed upon. In 1 the ome 
latter case the mortgagee takes possession of the ni nd 
and the mortgagor becomes his tenant only or, re not 
unfrequently happens, leaves the land and ate 
self with peta the net profits accredited to his account. 4 
Ve In this case the mortgagee (usually an astute mon y* ? 
7. lender) tries to prevent the mortgagor from ascertaining 
A the net profits or from seein that they Are prop y Bi | 
n entered in the account book, with the result that pe | 
a | estate frequently becomes over-burdened and its redemp-_ 
: tion impossible, > 
(d\. Rihn shorti or bai-bil-wafd ; Conditional sale. 
(e). Rilin-dar-rihn : Re-mortgage on the same conditions 5 by 
the original mortgagee to another mortgagee. = 
The mortgagees are generally Hindu money-lenders, thor oh 
well-to-do Muhammadan zaminddrs and State officials also oces sion- . 
ally take land in mortgage. The mortgagors are usually Muhamma- 
dan agriculturists or e Sikh emigrants from Patiala, Furidkot, 
Ferozepore and Lndhifns who were brought intu the State in 
1868-69 on the establishment of the British Agency | in order to F 
improve its agriculture, | 
eitens a The following statement shows in acres the quantity of ni 
alienation, alienated, between 1867-68 and 1900-01, by sale and mor Hy 









the agricultural tribes in the State to non-agriculturists (lind) me! : 
to agriculturists ( mamly Muhammadan 3). ~/ 
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CHAP. IIA' The common rate of interest in the State is very high, generally 
Agriculture reaching or nearly approaching a pakkd paisa (4 pies in the rupee per 
as os month, or 25 2 per annum. Compound interest, too, is usually char z 
interest ed. Grain loans are generally repaid after harvest and one and n half 
times or double the amount b.irrowed, has to be given back, no interest _ 

in cash beng taken. In cash losna 10 or 20 p (chilkane) is usually de- 

ducted from the principal, but the full amount is «entered up against 

the debtor and interest charged on it. The above rates of interest are 

not allowed by the >tate Courts, as a law was passed in Bah#walpur 

in 1896 called the “* Law of Interest and Imprisonment in satisfac- 

tion of Decree,” to check exorbitant rates. An examination of the 

records of the State had shown that, for the period 1890-194, 

311,953 biyhas of land had been alienated for Rs 9,56,204, out 

of whch 239,038 or more than three-fourths had been gold for 

Rs, 7,48,400 or at the rate of Rs. 3-5-7 a higha. The immense q 
) 
| 
. 





amount of land permanently alienated ata small price per bigha 
seemed to be the result either of the fear of imprisonment for debt 
orof a dread of the accumulation of compound interest. The law 
was accordingly passed in 1-96, and it divided debts into nine classes: 
(a) oral debts ; (4) debts based on Jali accounts ; (c) debts based on 
a written instrument ; (d) debts secured by pledge of ornaments or 
dwelling-houses; (re) money loansto be repaid in produce at fixed 
times for a price much below market prices; (7) debts secured by a 
mortgage on agricultural land; (g) cebtsto be repaid at enhanced 
rates in case of non-payment at fixed times; (/) judgment debts; 
and (7) grain loans to be repaid in grain. For (a), (4) and (c) the rate 
of interest was not to exceed 18 Y per annum, and the total interest 
was not to exceed the principal. For (7) the highest rate was fixed 
at 62 and the total interest was not to exceed half the principal. 
For (¢) the value of produce to be paid was fixed at market rates 








and interest was not to exceed half the smount of the origins] loan. lp 
For (f) the rate of interest was not to exceed 6% and the total 


interest charged was never to be more than half the principal in 
the case of simple mortgage; and in the case of nsufructuary mort- 
gages no interest was to be allowed, as the produce was to be taken 
by the mortgagee in lieu of interest. For (9) the rate of interest 
was not to exceed 24 % per annum and the total interest was not 
to exceed the amount of the principal. For (i) no interest was to be 
allowed by Courts forthe period commencing from the date of the 
decree excert in special cases when it might be allowed up to a rate 
of 3%, and on (i) the total interest was not -to pb 3 half the 
quantity origmally lent. In addition to these provisions, the 
Act enacted that Courts could not enforee payment of debts by cash 
instead of by produce and cattle, and these latter (gerh), whee Gate 
dered in payment of decree before Court, were to be valued by «=. 
arbitrators appointed by the Court. This Act is still in force andl ike 
worked and still works well in the State. d has: 
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With its scanty rainfall anything like bdrdni onltivation 


‘in the State is next to impossible. Agriculture depends almost yrrigation. 


entirely on irrigation from wells, inundation canals, river floods, 
jhalitrs on the banks of rivers and canals. Even well irrigation 
unless supplemented by canals, or river floods, is a precarious 
means of cultivation, except in rare seasons of good rainfall. 
The composition or quality of soil has much less to do with 
the produce than the amount and character of the irrigation re- 
ceived. For this reason land has always been elassed in the State 
reyenue papers according to its method of irrigation—see Settle- 
ments, Chapter III, Section C. All the Kharif crops require at 
least 3to 4 waterings, while indigo, maize and rice need at 
least 6. Rice in particular requires constant waterings, and on 
most of the canals where the demand of water for other crops 
is great, rice cultivation is ordinarily not allowed by the State. 
The Rabi crops, especially wheat and gram, when they are sown on 
well lands, require at least three waterings. Ii canal irrigation 
4s also available, on well lands the canals give only the preli- 
minary flushing. Ou canal and sat/ab lands wheat, gram, usaun, 
turnips, mustard, chardl and other Rabi crops can generally be 
matured with the single watering they receive during the Hood 
season even without the help of winter rains, as the soils are so 
retentive of moisture. With one or two fair rainfalls in winter 
the Rabi crops grow ‘s luxuriantly as the crops of the districts 
regularly irrigated by the Sirhind Canal. The Cholistin Ldrdni 
areas require from 2 to 3 showers of rain to mature Kharif and Ran 
crops. This tract, says Mr. Barns, is in its general level from 10 
to 25 feet higher than flood level and about 9,000 square miles m ex- 
tent : it is divided from the desert by a depression locally called the 
Hlakra or Wdhand through which the surplus waters of the country 
drained by the Ghaggar find their way through Sindh towards the sea; 
large proportions of this central tract are here and there covered by 
gand-drifts from the adjoiming desert, but on arough calenlation 
about half of the total area, or say 4,500 square miles of first class 
land, is fit for the plough 1f water for irrigating it were available; 
éhould a channel be brought, down from Colonel Anderson's pro- 
posed dam at Ferozepore it would be perfectly feasible to place every 
aere of the good land in this tract under high level irrigation." 
Since Mr. Barns wrote the Gha waters have but very seldom 
reached these tracts, but the ‘ocal Hakra depression collects 
large quantity of water in rainfall which it retains for a long time, 
and Habi cultivation in its bed is matured without the aid of 
further rains after sowings. 

The only form of well in use in the State is the Persian wheel. 
Gén and charsa wells are never used. The ordinary wellis either 
lined with baked brick masonry and known asa pakka khith, or with 
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(\) Babéwalpar Administration Report for 1670, 
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CHAPILA. logs, in which case it is known as kachchd or ghatdd kharora. A 
Irrigation well lined with Wattles is called lei (or pilchhi) dd kharora, wattles — 
Constrnction OCiRE Made from the lef bush (Tamarisk divies), Without a lining 
ofwels  kachchdé wells cannot be built except in the nearer Cholistén 
where very narrow wells, usually from 2 to 3 feet in circumference, — 
are sunk for obtaining drinking water only. In the extre 
Rohi, this is impossible owing to the fineness of the sand j 

lower substrata of the soil. | av 
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1 
Generally a spot over which suchcha kina grows is selected 
for sinking a well, as under that plant sweet water is supposed 
to exist. The site having been selected, a hole larger than the brick — 
cylinder proposed is excavated down to the sach or the stratum of 
water giving sand. This hole is called pdr. The wooden base 
of the brick work, called the taliwang or chak, is then laid down 7 
in the pdr, and the cylinder (kotht) of brick work is built upon it 
till it reaches a few feet above the surface of the ground. The — 
sand or hdn atthe bottom of the pdr and under the chak isthen 
dug out. This process of removing mud inside and under the 
chak enables the cylinder to sink down gradually as the 
additions are made to it at the top. ‘This ee sl of mud is called — 
fobhi, and is performed by toh/ds, a class of prefesstoatl well-sinke — 
ers, generally sent for from Hoshidrpur and Jullundur Distriats 
by the inhabitants of the Ubha. As soon as the cylinder reaches thay, 
true water stratum, which is usually from 8 to 10 feet below thi 
place where water is first found, the parapet (gal) portion of 
the cylinder above the ground is scnistetad There is no fixed — 
depth to which a cylinder should be sunk below the water level, _ 
If the soil is firm a smaller depth is sufficient than when 
jilth (soft mud) or han (clay which is hard like stone) is 
encountered. But in the State very few wells are k tothe 
sach or the true spring of water, the cylinder being always al] owed 
| to rest on firm soil, although this is higher up than the sach, 
sh This accounts for the drying up of most of the wells in the State _ 
in a season of drought. Wells, especially those situated near the 
river, are sabject to much influx of sand and have therefore to 
he cleaned out by ‘obhas every third or fourth year, | ‘ia 


paratos and ,, 2the wood-work of a well is known as chakkal ohiot.t Xena 
estimated chief parts are the large horizontal wheel (chakkal), the vertical — 
er pole on which it turns (phurjalor bharol), the horizontal beam _ 

fixed in the mannas or the small walls raised outside the 

bharol (kdnjan), the vertical wheel fixed in the kdnjan (chakli), the | 
4 lever furnished with a seat for the driver (gadhé), the ropes” hung a 
" with pots (mdh/), the sticks fastening the pots to the ropes (areridn), ~ I 
i the piece of wood hanging close to the mouth of the well to keep the . 
| maht in their. proper pry (stitar tor), the cog (thaka or kuttd), the 
| 





wooden trough into which the pots empty the water (ndrchhd), the : 
ie longer conduit which takes away water from the pdrchha 
| into the cistern (nisdr, generally made of the trunk of a date three), 
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_ the log on which the nisdr rests (jhal, lit. prop), and the cistern CHAP. ILA 
* into which the water falls from the nisdr (khdda or chabachcha). trrigation. 
The cost of the wooden frame work varies according as wood 

of superior or inferior quality is used. Generally it is between paratus smd 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 45, but often the owners of wells use their own trees ** i meted 
and have to pay the carpenter only. Wells are sometimes built large 
enough to allow of two Persian wheels working at the same time. 
Such double-wheeled wella are known as wdn or dohatia. A wan 
costs about one-third more than a single-wheeled well of the same 
depth. Wns are worked when the water supply in the well is 

sufficient to allow it, and when the watvr runs short only one wheel 
is used. Before the construction of perennial canals on the Punjab 
rivers the river floods were more than sufficient for purposes of 
irrigation and the zaminddrs constructed very few wells. When 
subsequently the rivers failed to supply the usual amount of water, 
in spite of the construction of new canalsin the State, irrigation 

was reduced to an unsatisfactory condition : saminddrs were then 

_ instructed to sink wells and various encouragements were held out 
to them todo so. Yagdavi grants were freely made, and under the 
rules repayment was to be made by instalments within 12 years. 
Moreover, the wells so constructed were exempted from parta or 
water-rate for 12 years and wood for the well gear and apparatus 
was given at half the usual price. In addition to the amounts 
advanced as tagivi (see p. 234 above) the caminddrs themselves 
spent the following xmount on the construction of wells:— 







Ra. fi. 

From 1878-79 to 1882-83... . 1,823,599 10 
,, 1883-84 to 1893-04... .. 245,200 0 
» 1894-95 to 1898-99 ... .. 84,284 10 


Total ... 5,12,084 4 





The depth of wells in the riverain tracts is cay from | Depth of 
‘ 25 to 30 feet, whereas previous to the opening of the Punjab tage areairri- 
perennial canals it was from 10 te 20 feet. In seasons of drought sted by each, 
gome of the wells retain their water though at a lower level, but 
most of them then give P spo only for 12 boars 30 the dey, while 
others get quite dry. ble area irrigated by a well lying 
on ate, al the eae the ploughing and sowing of which are « 
with the aid of the river floods is 40 bighas. Similarly the average 
area irrigated by a well at a distance from the river, but situated in 
the igual ingaaton zone, and where ploughing and sowing are done 
with the aid of canal water, is 30 ighas. ‘The wells which are helped 
neither by floods nor canals can irrigate 15 bighas only. In years of 
drought the average in all oases falls by over one-third. This average 
.i8 in the case of the Rabi crops; in the case of the Kharif when irri- 
tion is generally done only at night time and the excessive heat of 
Fhe atmosphere and the land causes rapid evaporation, the area 
irrigated is hardly one-third of the average of the Rabi irngation. 
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Wells in 1878 


The number of wells and their dep 
British Agency was withdrawn was as under:— 
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_ their approximate cost, depth, etc., is as follows :— 


943 
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_At present (1903-04) the number of wells in the State with 





“hat = | AREA TRRIGATRO BY A WELL 
Dertit i% FEET.-[Average | Pairs of bal (1x ACHES), a: 


cout in | lock to work 














| rupeda, | 24 hours. 
1,706 a00 e 6 
3,978 d50) 4 5 
4,870 420 4 4 
4,611 450 a 4 
Ovi B40 4 
108 575 i 4 
ao 650 4 a 
15 720 7 | s 

Total \.. “17,220 | fst 





“OF these 13,630 are in working order and the remaining 


. 3,590 have fallen out of use. In addition to, the above there are 
9,490. unbricked wells (kharoras) in the riverain tracts. 


All the State canals are inundation canals. In connection with 


the old canal irrigation of the State Mr. Barns says:—" Irrigation 
“must have always been in vogue and, equally with Sindh and the 


Punjab, the canals received more or less care according as the 


ruler for the time being was energetic or otherwise. My opinion 
» ig that at'a period less than 50 years since the irrigation of this 
State was ina far more prosperous condition than when Major 


Minchin took charge of the State; the number of canals large and 
small (omitting all under 10 feet breadth) then in existence was as 
follows:—vi.., 26 from the Sutlej, 6 from the Chenib, and 6 from 
the Indus.’ Moreover in Khairpur Tabsil there were three large 
natural depressions, by means of which irrigation was offected 
and there were many small cuts, to be scarcely. called canals, 
and other, old depressions (/iarydris) across: which dams (bands) 
were constructed for the irrigation. of areas in the riverain. 
* These cuts,” says Mr. Barns, “were for the most Ly such as 
may be termed local, each District officer resorting to that part of 
the river nearest to where the land to be irrigated lay, the local 
knowledge of the relative levels of the ground being a sullicient 
wide for the comparatively short distance water had to be led. 
all these cuts it was an accepted condition that only the land 
on the last few miles in length would be irrigated by natural flow 
and that for about two-thirds of the total length of the canal culti- 
vation was more or less dependent on irrigation by hft.” Except 
the canals enumerated in the footnote all other canals and branches 
in the State were constructed either in the Agency period or after. 
(1) The candle, large and amall, that existed before the establishmont of the Agency 
wero: (1) Qaéimwab, (2) Tallhatwah, (3) Mérifwah, (4) Gagonwih, and (5) Tolawah, to 
Khairpur Tubsil ; (6) Farpate in Minchinabad Tabsil ; (7) Nauronge, (8) Khinwih in Beba- 
walpur Tabalfl ; (9) Quebwah, (10) Sultsdnwah, (11) Mubdrokwah, (12) Bibériwah, (ia) Channi- 
wah, (14) Bahdéwalwib, Khurd, (15) Simarwib, (18) Banwah and (17) Faslwaih in Abmad 
ur Tahsil ; (18) Kudanwah, (19) Kanbiewah, (20) Bahidorwah, (21) Faiewah, (22) Ahmadwak, 
(28 cregionrn Pha Sabzalwah, (25) Mubommadwih, (+0) Diggawaéh, ood (27) Khorenwah in 
pur : 








Number of 
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CHAP.ILA, wards. The first step taken towards im roving the State irrigation 
Irrigation. Under the British Agency was to revise the gradients of the existing 
canals. This is thus described by Mr. Barns :— 

Canals im- Sai hen Lega Cee. 
proved under “As the success ofirrigation may be measured by the relative pro- 
the British portion which cultivation by lift bears to that by nataral flow, our first care 
Agency. has been to revise the gradients of existing canals and extend their heads 

to so much higher up stream as will command high level lands for pi in? 
tion by natural flow. Inthis manner not only are we enabled to uti 1Z8 
every canalon the line whether in use or not, but all the old zamindéri 
cuts therefrom, excavated, saga by the forefathers of the present gener 
tion,-came at once into play as distribution channels, and thus revived the 
latent fertility of a district that may have lain fallow for a century past. 


“This extension of the heads upstream and the simultaneous revi- 
sion of ient has,as may be supposed, considerably increased the 
ordinary flow of water, and in many instances has enabled us to increase 
the area of high level irrigation by extending the tail ends of the canala so 
improved, Awater gauge has been-erected on the banks of the Sutlej near 
Bahdwalpur.............The greatest rise above zero of the floods in 1869 was 
64 feet and an addition of 24 fest will cive the highest rise above zero to - 
which the Sutlej is ever subject at this place ; with this moderate risa 
and a slope of country fully one foot per mile, it will strike the engineer as 
affording great facilities for irrigation as compared with many of our 
Indian rivers.......As a first step towards conservancy a dirogah and one or 
more ndibs are appointed to each large canal, and many water gauges have 
been.erected. One overseer for each nizdmat has been sanctioned, but great 
difficulty is found in getting experienced men from the Punjab where works 
of such magnitude are in progress, and the sub-oyerseers employed to fill 
up the vacancies have not had sufficient experience tobe trusted out alone, 

he amount of engineering work going on in each nizdmat is quite sufficient 
to occupy the wholetime of an experienced Assistant Engineer, and when- 
ever the state of our finances may admit I believe it will be to the interest 
ofthe State to have one Assistant Engineer stationed in each nizimat. 
Baw com After improving the existing works the British officers took in 
Agency, hand new works, The most important canals excayated by them 
between 1867-77 were :— 





Nizdmat, Canal, Cost in Rs, 

Minchindbid ,, (1). Fordwéh..; ... ... 3,63,468 ‘ 

3 (2) to(5). Muridwth with branches, viz., 

- Right Branch, Kallarwéh, and Faizwah 77,244 

s (6). Greywah (Ubha) pid is 15,228 

a (7). Sotri Escap we os 11,212 

7 (8) : eeeaalibes ‘ub mae 5,508 

7 (9). Daulatwaéh wl aes 47,650 

"Y (10). Harewdh 7; neki : 
Bahawalpur... Oy Burnewdh Tr 

ce y (11). New Head of Hussinwéh 

- (12). Birchw4h ae mit 

(13). Calthropwah es ei . , 
Khéupur .,. (14), Barnswah (with Beckettwah andt  12,09,667 

other branches), 

a (15). Sddiqwah (with branches) * me 

. (16). Minchinwah (with branches) 

(17). Greywah (with branches) shy 





17,290,976 
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__ The Fordwah was named after Mr. Ford, Commissioner of 
Multan, who in 1866 took over charge of the State as first Political 
Agent; other canals were called after the various British and 
native officers of the Agency period. 


| In the reign of the late Nawab Sir Sédiq Muhammad Khan 
IV two most important canals were excavated, viz., the Sddiqiyah 
Shargiyah in Minchinébéd Nizimat and the Sddiqiyah Garbiyah in 
Khinpur Nizémat. The Sddiqiyah Sharqiyah Canal was first under- 
taken in 1889 with a head of 20 feet wide for the irrigation of the 
h tract of Minchinébid Nizimat for a distance of about 
26 milesin length. In 1898 the head was further widened to 50 
feet, and the tail of the canal was extended 14 miles, or 40 miles 
in all. It was previously intended to carry it tothe Deriwar 
Fort, a distance of 165 miles, from the head. Part of the head 
of the canal was upto 1892 in Fazilka Tahsil for which the za- 
_ minddrs of Pakka Chishti and Jhangar gaye lands without a rent 
to the State authorities, as the piece of land utilized was so small; 
but in 1893 the Sutlej changed its bed, and a larger piece of land 
about 16 bighas in size had to be obtained from the zaminddrs of 
these villages for the head of the canal. In 1900 the river again 
changed its course, and the British zaminddrs refused to give 
land for its head. The Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore was 
requested to use his influence with the zaminddrsin getting land 
for the State under the Land Acquisition Act, but to no avail. 
At last His Highness the present Nawib went to the spot in 
April 1901 and obtained from the British zamindérs permission 
to cut a bead through their lands, on payment of an annual rent 
of Rs. 20 per acre. Since that date rent is annually ee not 
only for the head of the Nahr Sédigiyah but also for the head 
of the Fordwéh, which also lies in Fazilka Tabsil. In 1904 His 
ighness sanctioned 19 lakhs of rupees for the extension and 
ing of the canal. The excavation work has been in 
progress since September 1904. The present width at the head 
is 150 feet and the length of the canal is to be €6 miles. More 
than six lakhs of rupees were spent on it up to the end of March 1906, 
It is intended in the future to take this canal to the Marot Fort, 
a distance of about 120 miles from the head. 


The Sddiqiyah Garbiyah Canal with a head 80 feet wide was 
excavated in 1887-89 at a cost of Rs. 4,92,833, with a view to 
supplying a feeder for the Pirwih, Kuddanwah, Kabirwah, Greywih, 
Bahidurwah, Muhammadwih and Khanwéh which have been cut 
off from the river on account of the intervention, under “ Avul- 
sion ” rules, of chakkars of Mazéri lands of Dera Ghazi Khan 
District between the State area and the Indus. 


The Slay ba system placed on a regular footing and conduct- 
ed on scientific principles by the British officers between 1867-78, 
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was allowed to fall comparatively into neglect on the termination , 
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, Baunawatror Srate.] Neglect.and Readjustment. .., {Pant A. 


, .CHAP.ILA. of the Agency. The result was that the canals lost. much of the 
“Irrigation, Value of their scientific construction, the distribution of water was é 
 Cotonet Grey. (crective, gradings of beds and benchmarking being neglected. Silt “ 

fenects ‘L™* in the course of clearance was not thrown far enoug to keep the 

dent (1899— berms clean but accumulated on the margin of the banks like sand- 

| hills and soon filled the beds of the canals again ; embankments were 

not strengthened, and there was « large escape of water through the 

breaches. Moreover, the number of mirdbs was very small and little 

supervision was possible. Many of the - improvements 

were effected during the superintendency of Colonel Grey. In 

certain cases canals were regraded; in others only furnished 

with regulators, in which respect much still remains to be done. A 

large number of mirdbs was appointed, and honorary mineifé from 

among the zaminddrs were selected at suitable distances on 

canals to help thé irrigation staff in the annual clearance of silt 

and the distribution of water of the canals. 


The canals constructed and readjusted in Colonel Grey's i“ 





were— 

(1) Qutbwdh in Ahmadpur Tahsil.—This was enlarged, its — 

. head. being taken out about 15 miles higher up the 

Sutlej.. The head was also made. 20 feet wider than 

before (or 60 feet in all). lt was renamed Bahdwalwéh. 

(2) The Fordwéh.—This beng 110 miles long, gave. little 

water supply in comparison with the area depending on 

it. It was closed at mile 65 and confined to Minchin- 

ibid Tahsil. The areas depending on it below mile 66 

were provided with a new branch from, the Daulatwah, 

called the Mastidwih. . 

(3) The Daulatiwaéh.—This was closed at Mahta Jhedti and 

a new canal, called the Mahmidwah, was taken out 

- from the Sutlej to irrigate areas below Mabta Jhedd 
village ae 








(4) Two new branches called the Bahiwalwah and Zamurrud+ 
wih were also taken out from the Fordwah to irrigate 
the areas to the north and south of Chabidna and 
Bahiwalnagar. 

Various other branches were constructed on other important 
canals, but the most valuable work done by Colonel Grey was the 
improvement of the existing canals. These canals and rdjbahds 
were excavated in lands which stood in great need of canal irrigation 
and generally paid a low rate of revenue, | 


Sieh ais The State is always ready to excavate canals and rdjbahds on 

tensionof the fakavi system, the money spent being realizable in instalments 

coal irtiga- by levying water-rate (dbidna), varying from annas 2 to annas 6 per 
cropped bigha in each harvest over and above the revenne fixed’ 
The canals and rd-hbahds constructed in this way are the Nahr 
|Sddiqiyah Sharqiyah, Azam Chhina, Bahdwalwah, Aamarrudwah, 
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Banawatevs Starz.) Improvements in Oanal System,’ '° (Pant A>’ ™ 


seto. When the money spent by tho State is paid back a modified CHAP TEA, 

P revenue ‘rate is imposed. Inthe Lamma Tahafls where the rents Irrigation. 
are generally two-fifths the statute labour has to be performed by 
the landowners, but in the Ubha Tahsils where the befdi is from “aor 
one fourth to one-third the chher is furnished by the tenant. 


The honorary munsifs appointed to help the Irrigation Depart- 
ment are granted a remission of 2 seers, 14 ‘seers, or | seer, 
respectively (see chher system of silt clearance below), according 
as they are first clase, second class or third class in rank. They 
receive no other emoluments. 


The total area commanded by the State Inundation Canals _ Irrigated 
as returned in the latest revenue records is 2,970,928 acres, of which freon" i 
970,604 acres are returned as cultivated and 1,900,324 acres, includ- fa irrigation 
ing areas under forests and plantation, as uncultiyated. The latter "*™ 
Warea is being gradually brought under cultivation by owners and 
MTease-holders. In certain canals escapes have been constructed at 
considerable distances for the irrigation of uplands near the banks 
of those canals. These escapes supply water only during the flood 
season and contribute towards the cultivation of the Rabi crops 
of the uplands where flood irrigation is impossible at ordinary 
times. ‘The decrease in the supply of water available in the rivers 
has gradually been followed by the lowering of the beds of canals, 
The State has therefore constructed pakkd regulators or small weirs 
with a yiew to facilitating the irrigation of the higher lying lands, 
The distribution of water is conducted after the wdrabandi (turn 
by turn) system, and a large establishment has been organised to 
carry it out. The construction of the regulators has cost the State 
over five lacs of rupees and the work is still going on on a larger 
scale, regulators to the number of three or four'being built every 
. year as fands permit. 


The total number of canals drawn from the Sutlej, Chenab total 














Ham. 
“and the Indus is 36. From these 260 big channels have been con~ , of calals 


ducted well into the State; all these are cleared by the Irrigation 
Department under the chhersystem. There are also 24,875 small 
distributaries, the clearance of which is done by the zaminddrs 
themselves, The statement below gives the particulars regarding 
the canals, the area depending upon them, etc., etc, :— 





| A | Length in | Breadth fu 
Ka, Hiver, Canal. ' | miles fees, 
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1 Sutlej Nebr Bddigiyah Shargiyah _... ial 150 
r i. | Fordwaéh 100 
oo 





4 1. Asam Chhina... 
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The following table gives the cuitivated and uncultivated CHAP. PTA 
areas irrigated by the foregoing Canal- :— 
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= = 
Irrigated area, 
{= ”C™”:C~ Seed aren 3 
including aren Total, 
Kharif. Rabi. Tikal: under Fis qat. 
| | | -* 

4 95,020 |, 15,4600 1,310 173,600 725,000 | j 

a1 ops 25,293 60. 254 Leis, 510 224,008 = id 
4,120 6,715 9,835 | 2,620 12,455 ¢ 

1,140 12,676 13,516 15,210 20,035 " 

18,302 22,031 40,248 45,t4u 1800628 . 
16,225 | 20,900 7,125 2¥,510 50,635 

4,668 | 4,a03 7571 1,328 20,063 

Lo ah 19,650 20,040 | L7,720 47,700 

4.538 | 4,828 0,366 10,024 | 19,390 

2,362 3,84 6176 6,007 13,143 tw '. 

‘ 910 W181 3,091 6 au2 9,398 ‘ ee 
19,200 | 19,047 39,247 21,400 60,707 ral 
26,781 | 29,131 57,012 55,357 113,269 ae 
96,639 15,711 oe, fa 62,750 | 105,100 . | 
g,a0¢ 2,500 10,800 LB,4e 24202 © : 7 

9,600 4,500 14,400 17,780 32,189 ™ 
6,680 2,408 5450) 24 Bey 33,311 | 
536 700 | 1,035 } 4,045 5,570 | 
17,285 | 26,190 43,475 53,817 07,204 “9 
6,800 11,000 L7,gou | 16,296 | 33,596 é 
18,640 26,275. 44,515 48.737 | 93.659 i ; 4 a 
38, 100 41,377 |. 77 067 120,023 197,500 er - 
25,025 | 22,190 | mu,8 10 7,728 | 120.528 “ . 
40,53 48,873 via Lw0,242 | 2O8 46 _@”" sy 
24,270 | a oa6 a9,205 88,927 | 72,1au * 
58,507 | 41,260 LOL, G57 807,108 | 498,650 
6,564 4,017 | Lupa 40,302 | 61,282 = a 4 
4242 1,069 ba 2,620 25,881 ei 
6,317 L757 8,074 86,107 43,181 - 
10,963 2,082 13,045 52,227 | 66,372 
6,562 8,857 | 12,419 51.465 63,894 
1,491 416 1,07 6,106 8,012 
3,009 2302 5,401 23,310 25, AM 
949 636 1,477 5,187 4634 
bap 560 | 
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Besides the above oust the value of the statuce labour done by >. 
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the zamin/drs ix Rs, 1,11,31,632-15-6 os detniled below:— 
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BAHAWALPUR Stave.) = Chher system. [Parr A. 





No water-rate (dbidna) being levied exceptin the case of 
fakdri canals or rdjbahds to be described further on, the annual 
clearance of silt and other excavation of the heads of canals is 
done by the chher system. The chher system waa a very old 
institution in Sindh, Inthe pre-Agency p-rioed in Bahdiwalpur 
when canals ceased to run, duripg@ the month of November the 

kdrddrs of the wdga used to fix the number of chherds (Inbourers) 
they considered necessary to complete the work of the clearance 
of silt aud the excavation of the bead of a canal before March. 
The number of labourers to be furnished by each village 
was then determined on. Some villages furnished labourers 
according to the number of their wells, or pattis, or yokes; others 
according to the area irrigated, a certain number of labourers being 
fixed for each Rs. 50 worth of produce gathered at the last har- 
vest. “There were others who were made to furnish Inbour in 
the hope of obtaining water next season. ‘he labourers thus 
furnished were required to be present during tlie entire season 
of clearance except when their snbstitutes relieved them: non- 
attendance was punished by fines. The system was popular, 
and canala were always made ready to run in time. This system 
was also upheld by the British Agency, but with this modification 
that each owner of an irrigated estate had to supply labour accord- 
ing to a fixed area, ¢.g., one labourer for every 50 or 100 bighas 
of cropped area. The unit of labour depended on the number of 
men required tu remove the estimated amount of silt in the time 
available, ‘he total irrigated area of the canal westhen divided 
by this number of men and a unit of area was arrived at. “Each 
owner hadto supply one libourer for every auch unit of land in 
his holding. In the first regnlar settlement, however, a chherd 
(or labourer) per hundred rupees of revenue demand was fixed 
as the unit, and this still obtains. The amount of excavation that 
can be aonve by «ue labourer is locally designated a ser, and frac- 





| tions of a ser are called the shadyvaks and shais: (tlius achherd =a 
ger = |6 shdraks = 64 sldis.) The total amount of axeavation to 
be done 168 divided into SETS, sharals Or sha ike, runic shits, and distri- 
buted accordingly, ‘Thus «a man poving Re, 130 n8 revenne has to 
clear or have clewred a ser and 6 shdaraks, and ure paying Rs. 5 
has to clear 3 shiis, The total number of chherds distributed by 
revenue demand fur the Various State canals is given below :— 
Nizamat. Canal and bravtiches. Number of chheras Sharaks. 
and of sers, : 
Minchinébid ... Fordwah Me 950 g 
* M .. Danlatwth hy 500 r 
| in .» Mahmidwih — 225 te 
je .» Marifwih re 85 3 
‘a .. Géganwéh ie 81 8 
r 7] ‘ae T wih on 45 7 
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BAHAWALPUR STATE, | Oreeke and Mame, [Parr A- | 
| 
Nizdmat. Canal and branches. Number of chheraa  Sharake. ] 
and of sere, 
Bahawalpur Husainwah if 288 ae 
a .» Burnewdh fas 715 “ait 
s Pohdiwalwaih a77 3 | 
re Mutxvirak wih : 67 r7 . 
if Pirwih a. 113 a | 
es Sultén wih <s 294 4 . 
a .. Mubdérakwah = 12 4 =] 
. .. Fasalwih 141 Ate 
‘ .. Bakhtwéh cs 248 3 
i Banwabl cf 119 a 
es Harewah ie O+ ts 
i? Behariwah fee S88 l : 
Khanpur .. Minchinwdh tae 885 4 
i .. Harneawth Ls 413 si | 
< ...  Usggawsth - 172 ‘a0 © 
Z Sddiqwih 1,001 ys 
ae Nahr Sadiqiysh Gharbiyah 1,896 
a Sabzalwaéh ‘ua + 125 
fe Faalwih sha 133 
a Mubirakwéh  ... 48 
ie Bahiwalwali a Ze 
. Greywah te 152 
mt ~» Sahidarwih re 110 
if Muhammadwiah ..,. 115 
és ... Abmadwih at 223 in: 
Frequently, when work has to be urgently carried out, the 
number of ch/erds i# - increased, so that sometimes a landowner has 
to supply up to even as much as 16 times his due share of labour. 
Besides the above there are other canals and rdjbalids on which | 
rhher is still levied on the measurement of the irrigated area, 
usually a chherd per 50 or1U0 li has. This practice obtains in the 
case of the canals and radjhahds that were excavated by advances of 
takavi to the czaminddrs after the conclusion of the last settlement, , 
Besides the canals enumerated above there are many natural 
creeks running for considerable distances into the interior of the 
State in the beds of which dams are made. They sre thus utilized 
for irrigation purposes. ‘The following is a list of such dams :-— 
Tahsil. Name of dam. Date of erection, Cost incurred, 
Minchindbéid ... Rim Singh .., 1870 enon 
Ltt ... Agamechhina ..,. 189p 1.500 
rf ++ Parpita ee 1903 5800 
ss ... Habib ke a 1868 1,000 
7 ... Khairshéh ia 1904 2000 
" .» Mamminke .., 1v05 1.000 
J .» Wachhera ha 1905 2 500 4 
Khairpur ... Narpur “¢ 1902 ‘00 


... Mal ee ee 902 500 
ai aes: “or 1902 : 
3 ves Laddan es 1903 100 
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Besides the above a band close to Goth Lashkar in Baha- 
walpor Tahsil, built» t a cost of Rs. 10,000in 1871, and the Minuchin 
band in Khinpur Tahsil, bmlt in 1875at a cost of Rs. 32,000, 
were made to protect the town of Bahiwalpur and the towns 
of Alléhibid and Khan Bela, respectively, from unusual inroads of 
floods. For similar purposes dams were also made at Gauspur, Kot 
Samaba and Tajgarh. 


No tanks exist for irrigation purposes. T'ohbds (or tanks) are 
excavated in the Cholistin for storage of drinking water. The old 
depressions in the Hithir called the haryiris, dhands, and talds are 
filled with water from canals in summer and utilized for irrigation 
by jhaldirs in winter. Sometimes these depressions are only filled to 
produce the wyajj (se- Chapter I], A. above) in the lands on the 
margin of the depressions, and this is considered the best kind of 
irrigation. 

A jhaldr is merely the Persian -wheel of a well transferred to 
the bank of a river, a Inke (dhand), «a harydri, ora canal. As the 
expenditure is small, consisting im the cost of wood-work only, 
jhaldrs are constructed in great numbers and abandoned again with- 
out much loss to the zaminddr. In the case of jhald:s erected on 
canals only Kharif cultivation is possible; but jhaldrs produce splendid 
Rabi crops on the banks of rivers and generally irrizate double the 
area irrigated by wells. They are now the main stay of the riverain 

illages where satidba has failed. Jhaldrs are only erected close to 
the heads of the canals at places wh«re flow irrigation is impossible. 
For such jhaldr irrigated areas the zaminddrs have to pay chher at 
half the prescribed rates described above. An area irrigated by 
jhaldrs from river water-or saildh water in a creek 1s called ahi, 


Lands flooded by the overflow of the rivers are called salah or 
saildba lands (lit. sail, flood, df, water). Generally floods from the 
rivers are very fertilizing, as the water brings with it much fine silt 
which is deposited on the land. Such silt is called napi, latd+, mavr, 
mat,«t,or navan. The effect of a plentiful deposit 1s said to last four 
years, for which period manure can be dispensed with. saildt floods 
are always beneficial except when the water becomes in its course 
impregnated with salt washed away from sora kallor, as this 
then renders good soils unfit for cultivation. On the other 
hand, it often carries away the surface salts, sweetens wells 
and brings with it seeds of trees and of valuable grasses. 
A favourable flood season is one in which the floods last 
from the middle of July tothe middle of September. If they last 
to the end of September or to the middle of October it is regarded 
as unusually fortunate. Practically there is no Kharif crop in the 
riverain. Phe general riverain cultivation begins In September when 
gram, peas, me/hra and masar are sown, to be followed in October 
and November by wheat, which is the maim staple of the miverain. 
River floods become available in one of the following ways :— 
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CHAP.ILA. viz. (a) by striking against the apex of a sudden curvature 
Irrigation. Of the stream, where the bank is not too high; this is called dhak 
—. phisst: (b) by a nakds or artificial cut leading into an adjacent old 
“depression of the river: the floods thus aysilable are either utilized 
by jhaldrs, or dams are constructed to raise the water to the required 
level": (c) by flowing down creeks (budhs) over the shelving banks 
of which they spread, irrigating the adjoining low-lying land ; pe 
(d) by entering a creek whic f runs out of the stream in a diree- 
tion back towards the river’s source; this is called a makiisi flood, 
and is considered the best because the water enters the creek free 
of silt and does not block up its channel for many years. The 
construction of the Sirhind Canal has greatly affected saildb cultiva- 
.tion on the soa as will be seen from the following table: _ 









AVERAGE AREA IN BIGHAS IRMIGATED DURING 
THE LAST FIVE Yeans 1&)4-06—15900-1000, 


AVERAGE AREA IN BIGHAS JREIGATED DORING 
THE FIVE YHAnS PRECEDING 1553-84. 


Area irrigated but 





. under enti 


ration, 
not brought onde 


Forest ond rokA 
cultivation. 


Area 
Total, 


q f ; 7 








* 392,311 bighos leas than at last Settlement, 


The following table gives the total saildb areas of the Panjnad 
(Chenéb) and Indus rivers in the State for the last ten years:— _ 


Acres, 
1895-96 ry ss 72,651 
1806-97 Ar Tak 71,580 
1897-98 she oun 72,070 
1898-99 saa eal 74,612 
1800-1900 ine any 78,508 
1900-01 aa a 76,547 
1901-02 bea fr 64,558 
1902-03 eh alk 1,15,255 
1903-04 os ocr 06,278 
1904-05 wnt se 1,26,204 
190o-00 . aes ‘ei 2,158,790 | 





(This raising of water levol by dame is called ar, 
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_ Canal water is believed to be superior to well water for all the CHAP. ILA 
Various crops except tvbacco, melons (wart), onions, garlic, and Tevinatina. 
cotton (when the plants are about to flower). Well water is ~ 
believed to produce salt efflorescence in soils whereas canal , Smal sn 
water removes it. Of the different sorts of irrigation aminddis compared. 
ie ROvenD, tik Khih pM as jhaléir dé adhd, sailah dd 
haut é, well irrigation yields full crops, jhaldr irrigation 
a and sailéb one-fourth, (Jhaldr con sneene jhaldre on 


__ When proposals for the construction of the Lower Bari Fropaned 
Dob Canal were before Government in 1899, the State applied to for uur 
Government to save it from the ruin which would result Poin the 
measure. ‘The State Council thus protested against the measure in 
their pr eedings of 31st January 1900 :— 





“When the State is deprived of water, and the contiguous parts 
of Montgomery and Multin Districts will- receive a constant supply, 
the, population of the five‘said kdrddrie nombering 519,625 persons will 
feel the losa most painfully, Many villages shall be desolated by their 
inbahitants migrating to Multdén and Montgomery. The Sutlej has ever 
contributed most greatly to the prosperity of the State and it has lent an 
importance to the towns (like Bahiwalpur, Ahmadpur, Khairpur, Uch, &c.,) 
which are situated on its bank. The project threatens to lower the statue 
of these towns. Observing such an all-round loss, the State, with perfect 
confidence in the protection that has ever been accorded toits interests 
by the Governinent, begs to represent its dangers and ‘to request that 
a full a yess be given to the matter before the project is finally 
sanctioned. 


_, “It-is not the first occasion on which the proposal for building a 
weir acrosa the Sutlej has been made. The proposal is an old one and 
dates far back to 1856 when the idea was first suggested. In 1869, and 
later, levelsand survey were taken of the area likely to be affected. At 
that time Colonel Minchin, then Political ‘Agent of the State, had, in his 
letter to the Government No. 32 of 22nd July 1869, represented the 
interests of the State. The Chief Engineer to the Ponjab Government in 
his letter No, 3788, dated 19th October 1869, proposed to allot a 
certain amount of water for the State, It shows that the rights of 
the State were considered. But the project, if it was dreaded asa blow 
then, would prove a death blow now, demolishing, as it will, the reaults of 
years of constant efforts and expenses incurred. But, ifit be found indis- 
pensable to construct the weir, then to seoure for itself some compensation, 
the State would beg to propose, as an alternative measare, that the Govern- 
ment shonld, st its own cost, conduct a canal from the site of the weir to 
feed all the canals of the State drawn from the Sutlej, and should also take 
upon itself the responsibility of its future clearance. The State would 
undertake the portion withinthe State. But, ifthe construction of such 
a cinal be objected to, on the ground ofthe water being insufficient, even 
for the tracts for which itis inteded or there be anticipated some other 
difficulties in the way of it, then the State would be justifiedin requestin 
to be compensated annually for the loss incurred by the fall in the . 
demand ; Rs. 17,51,013, and in the mirbahri Rs. 12,738, and inthe fuel 
income Rs, 1,03,634 and to be paid the sum of Bs. 27,07,497 on account 


ee OU 
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CHAF.ILA. of the wells rendered neeless. The proprietors’ and tenants’ share, i. é., 


Irrization. 


Rs. 68,26,209, shall also soffer from the diminotion of water supply and 


a granting of compensation in this case alao would be quite in xe on 
¥en 


| justice. One instance of compensation being given already exista. 


evagie Bérf the North-Western Railway was laid ye this territory, this State, 


in compliance with the instructions of the Government, had stopped to 
realise income from the customs daties and from the manufacture of 
earth-salt. In compensation for this the State annually receives Rs, 80,000 
from the Government. Similarly, when the Opium Commission was, in 1894, 
conducting enquiries regarding the sale and product of opium, the State had 
duly brought to the notice of the Government that, if the sale of opinm would 
be ioopel by the orders. of the Government, the State will be justified 
in asking for compensation. But compensation, even if granted,isa@ poor 
consolation, for it cannot, in any way, make up for the loss the State would 
suffer, asa damage toita means of cultivation shalltake away every hope 
of future advancement. It should also be noticed that, ifthe several la the 
that would be spent in the completion of the weir would afford means of 
cultivation in certain new parts, there would be a corresponding diminution 
in areas already under cultivation in which not only the Hake walenel 
State but also Ferozepore, Montgomery, and Multén shall have toshare: 
Buhéwalpur, however, shall be the greatest sufferer, It is a fact, supported : 
by history as well as apedeiys. that territories through or alongside of which 
a certain river passes have a right tothe use of water tothe extent that the 
exercise of this right by one of them may notinfringe upon thatof the 
others. This territory receives its supply of water from the lower part of the 
Sutlej course, and is justified in claiming a due consideration to its interests, 
Such being the state of things to result from the completion of the 
project, ifis incumbent thatthe Government shonld be humbly requested 
to arrive at a conclusion that should not only be not prejudicial to 
the welfare of the State, but should also allow to it room for 
futura progress, thus enabling it to give proof of its everlasting grati- 
tude by its constant faithfulness and prompt services,” 


On this subject correspondence was carried on with Govern. 
ment by the Council and Colonel Grey, Superintendent. The last 
proposals for the construction of a weir on the Sutlej, aboye Pak- 
pattan, at the jomt cost of the British Government and the Bahtwal- 
pur State on the proportion of benefits, was submitted to Punjab 
Government on the 8th of April 1903 by Colonel Grey—the State 
asking for 14,572 cusecs of water from April to October and 
5,400 cusecs during winter. The proposals are still under the con- 
sideration of Government. In the meantime a contour surve of 
the Cholistin tract m Minchinébid Nizdmat is being pi | on 
by « large party of surveyors. | 
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The relations of owners of land to their tenants are fairly well 
‘defined by custom. No occupancy tenants have been recorded in 
the revenue records, Ejectment can in all cases be effected without 
Official intervention after either harvest. Even a god-kash, or ten- 
ant who cleared the waste, can be evicted. On the other hand, 
tenants are much given to throwing up their holdings. Never- 
theless the relation isa fairly close one. Tenants find their own 
seed, well cattle, plough oxen, and all the ordinary well-gear, ex- 
‘cept the wood-work which is supplied by the landlord, who is 
also responsible for the repair of the well. Landlords, however, 
often make advances to their tenants for seed, cattle and even 
food, or give security to the money-lender, if the advance is obtained 
him. A tenant often absconds after obtaining an advance, and 
generally there is a tendency for tenants to be on the look out for 
a wealthier landlord. As a rule, however, a tenant only absconds 
to escape the dues, described below, which are exacted from him 
over and above the actual rent. In certain cases the tenants 
much better off than their landlords, aud preter to remain mere 
tenants to becoming landlords themselves. ‘Their position 1s 
independent and profitable, and they are often masters of the 
situation. To a limited extent, landowners are beginning to 
cultivate themselves in order to escape from the tenants vagaries, 
but it is difficult for them so to cope with the large areas 
they hold. Tenants on the other hand have begun to secure 
holdings of their own; but in neither case is the tendency 
as yet very marked, Rents differin the Ubha and Lamma. In 
the latter the proprietor’s share is larger than it 13 in the Ubha, 
because he has to furnish chher and generally gets his share of 
the canal cleared by hired labourers, whom he pays out of his own 
pocket. In the Ubha, or Minchindbid Nizinfat, the tenants have 
to clear the canals and rdjhahds under the control of the Canal 
Department, only the assis or paggiis, 1.¢., small private channels 
taking out of the canals or rdjbahds, bemg im certain cases 
cleared by the proprietors at their own expense. 


The batdi rates vary. In most parts of the State they, are 
4,4 or+. The rate peyeer? on nahri Kharif land is 4 of the 
produce which is paid to the proprietor plus a lichh of }th of 
the remainder, or 4 + 4 of $= }. The rate on chdhi-nahri is 
4th witha lichh of hth, equivalent to }-+ ¢0f f=. In the 
Hithir if a proprietor receives 4 bafdi on nahri land, he is bound 
to supply chher, but if he only gets 4, the cher is furnished by the 
tenant. Similarly, in cidhi-nahri lands if the propnmetor receives 
2 -+- 1 of the balance as lichh he pays the cost of canal clearance. 
‘The following table shows the average percentage of the produce 
ye by the owner, after deducting the memials’ shares, in each 

90:— | 
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ae 


Aga, Chat, waht. | Nahré, | Saitéba,| Birdat, Rewancs. 


Minchindbdd Pe 25 | 333 333 | 993 20) 





Cholistéin .,, — ee we aod 40 ta 50 | No wolls or srildba, 
% | Shabr Farid a 
5 and | 
: Ehairpur ... aga aad ST ar 303 | 33's 
=< (Qaimpur ... 25; 25 200r25 | saa] gre 
Bahawalpur ,., see | pa | A es a3°3 50 20 | 
Ahmadpur .., 25] 373. 60 60 20 
Ehinpur ... = ws | 85 a3 60 55 20 | 
Noushsbra and Ah- a5 25 | 33:3 or | 33:3 or | 25 | Tho straw of aach crap 
madpur Lamnia, 40 40) in divided in os oe came 
| an this. in 
nnd this a seni 


foddar al nlao, 














Fae Fasle. Cash rents wien talon are ites (a) ordinary oa loa ao 
__-which are very rare, except in the immediate vicinity of Bahtwalpur 
and adpur towns ; (b) payments made under’a iprtage pe 

ie ‘mortgagor taking a musidjirt (lease) fromthe mortaas 
aimself to pay the latter a lump sum at each harvest ; 
Gy oar | rents equal to the revenue rarer on the land, with or 
: without an addition by way of mélikiéna or (d) cash rents fixed by 

kanieit or appraisement of the standing crop. 


Zabit rente. 4abti or cash rewts on particular crops are occasionally taken 


and 








bacco, by Hindu Bropriotere 

To f oe ue Rey 2 to por bigh 

Poppy ie gon in both ti he Ubha ands 

ri ls 4 aenerally at , 4 per bigha, Lamma, 5 SLMS 

Beueh e , the deinkhans classes 
Vegetables... “3 pcre shies (State officials ue 

priate hold lands in 

Peas (fodder) i generally at ,, 1 " « State) also take ae 

cert, ss Bonerally a As, 13 to Ba, per bigha, rentson certain orops. 

are iy we 5, iw Zabti rents per bigha 


on particular or Oops are detailed in dhe margin, There 1s no ten- 
dency to substitute cash rents for those in kind except in the very 
few cases where kirdrs or ddnkhdnis are the proprietors. Rents 
in kind are taken in nearly 99 cases out of 100, 


nee in ex- Besides the rent some owners according to ancient custom 8 
suoftrent. levy certain extra dues. These are called jholi, tobra, rdjkharcha, 
kharcha piyddgt, kutrdna, sarddrs and bahtdliya. Jholi was originally 
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theamount of grain whict. the landlord could carry away in the folds 
of his shirt, but it is now by far the heaviest due. Tobra was the 
-amount which he could put into his pony’s nose-bag, but the due 
is now larger, a considerable quantity of grain bemg given. [dj- 
kKharcha isa levied to entertain the owner’s guests, and piyddgi 1s 

aid for his private servant, whether he has one or not. Kutrdne 
18 a quantity of winnowed grain, levied im lien of the uncleaned 
corn left at the bottom of the heap: it is taken at random and 

enerally exceeds the amount fairly due to the owner, Sarddri 
Tevied in some tracts, is a relic of the old exactions of the feudal 
chiefs and is now taken in a lump by the owner by right of 
chieftainship. Sometimes proprietors claim to have their shares 
weighed at 42 sere to the maund and this exactron is known as 
bahtdliya (from bahtdli, 42). These dues are not of course uni- 
versally taken by every proprietor, but only obtain m tracts where 
the owner is.either head of the tribe, which cultivates for him, or a 
representative of an oki family which once exercised powers like 
those of a tumanddr, or where the landlords are strong and the 
tenants weak. These extra dues are also imposed in villages where 
the tenants have built pakkdé houses, or have strong family 
connections, and will endure exactions, however onerous, rather 
than abandon those, houses or sever those ties. Such extra dues 
or cesses are in fact so indefinite that the people say :—Ohattt 
pat mahr ite; mahr ghatti shahr te. “The mahr (zaminddr or 
fandlord) got fined, but he realized it from the village. 


Tn the Ubha tenants often plough for the proprietor one field, 
from 10 to 500 btighas in area, according to the size of the 
estate and the number of tenants on it, at each harvest, The 
seed is supplied by the owner, and the field is called hath-rdhii 
(ploughed by the owner's hand), or kiydra, (field), The whole 
produce goes to the owner. 


The wages of labour are givenin Table 25 of Part B. Though 
the figures cannot be taken as quite trustworthy in every case 
or for every part of the State, they may be accepted as generally 
correct, and roughly reflect the degree to which wages of labour 
as well asthe hire of animals have risen during the last few 
years. ‘The system of payment in kind to day labourers and village 
artisans and menials has been described in Section A of this 
Chapter. A rise or fall in wages is caused by variation in the prices 
of food-grains. In 1898, however, when food-grains were ve 

dear, wheat selling at 10 sere the rupee, both skilled and 
unskilled labour, but more especially the latter, were comparatively 
cheap, owing to the famine. Mirwiri refugees inundated the State 
with the result that wages of unskilled labour fell to Re. 0-2-6 per 
day, in the towns, whi labourers employed on canal excava- 
tions and clearances were only allowed annas 2 per day. The 
kind of labour most in demand in the State is unskilled labour 
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for buildings, canal clearances, &c. It earns from annas 2 to 6, 
enerally, according as food-grains are dear or cheap. The 
Baleaye and factories have hardly affected wages. the ten 
factories provide labour for a number of men, roughly esti- 
mated at 10,000, most of whom are immigrants from Ferozepore, 
Hissér, Bikiner and Jaisalmer, who have now found permanent 
employment in these factories. These immigrants come in bodies 
ant settle in hamlets of thatched houses of their own near the 
factories, and thus tend to attract their relations from their old 
homes. The wages of the labourers in the factories depend on the 
nature of their employment, as given below:— 
Daily estimate of earnings. 

A labourer employed in collecting raw | From 5 to 6 annas a day. 

saltpetre material from village sites. 


A labourer carrying raw saltpetre| Rs.2aday fora man with four 
material on donkeys. donkeys, and so on (depending 


on the number of donkeys the 


labourer possesses). 
A carrier, or miscellaneous labourer .. | Rs, 6 a month or annas 4 a day. 
Besides factory labour, canal improvements and annual 
clearances provide labour to thousands of immigrants from the 


Districts and States mentioned above. ‘The pecuniary condition — 


of these people has improved, their thrifty habits enabling them to 
eave, with the result that in many cases they have purchased 


lands and cattle, of which they use the latter not only in cultivation 


but for other work as well. 


In the Cholistén culturable bérdné land realises from Best 
to Rs. 5 per bigha; canal-irrigated land from Rs. 10 to 20: 
and chdéhi-nahri from Rs. 10 to 25. In the Sindh culturable 


bdérdni land sells from Rs, 2 to 10 per bigha ; canal-irrigated 
Rs, 8 to 30; and chahi-nahri from Rs. 6 to 40. Saildba land without 
a well fetches from Rs. 5 to 10 and witha well from Rs. 8 to 
25 per bigha. Purchase of saildba land close to the river used to be 
regarded as a speculative investment, as before the fixed boundary 


was laid, large accretions were frequently made to the saildba 


lands owing to the di-alluvion rules that obtained in the riverain. 


Section C.—Forests. 

The Cholistén tract, over 9,000 square miles, is for the most 
part a sandy waste, but within it lie certain areas covered 
with jand (Prosopis spicigera), karinh (cupparis aphylla), 
lina (coronylon griffithii), gora lina (Solsolas), phesak léna 
(Saneda mollifloras), and sajji or ashkhér (barilla), Of these the 
ealjt and the areas of grass for which tirné or grazing dues are 
realized slone yield reyenue to the State. Very little income 
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accrues from wood sold as fuel, apparently because of the distance CHAP. ILC. 
of the tract from the Hithdr where the only regular arboriculture in goregts. 
the State is found. The Hithdr tracts before they came under 
the rule of the Détdpotras were covered with thick jungles of 
vast size except in the neighbourhood of such old habitations 
as Shahr Farid, Uch, Khén Bela, Mau Mubérak, Jajja and Bhutta 
Wahan. But when this clan conquered the country they gradu- 
ally cleared and brought under cultivation marty of the jungles, and 
almost three-fourths of the cultivated area that existed before 1866 
was the result oftheir exertions. In 1866 when a British Agency was 
established in the State a systematic effort was made to bring 
more jungle tracts ander cultivation, and waste and forest covere 
lands were leased to outsiders and a vast system of canals was 
established for their irrigation. Similar efforts were made during 
the reign of the late aswell as during that of the present Nawib. 
Yet the number of forests still remaining is large and amounted 
to 202 with an area over 495,544 bighas or 247,772 acres at the 
close of the year 1904-05. ‘hese forests are either reserved or un- 
reserved. ‘The reserved area is of superior quality and contains 
much good timber, which is sold to the Railway and to any pur- 
chaser who comes forward and is also utilized by the State Public e _ 
Works. Thereserved area is not commonly given on lease. The ‘. 
unreserved area is given out on lease generally to the people 

of the State as well as to settlers from British districts or 

Native States under the “ Lease Rules ” in force im the State. 


These forests generally receive irrigation from the adjacent 
canals and from the river floods. The trees commonly found are 
the jan4, the jdl, the ukdnh, the karinh and the ber. The forests 
abound with various wild animals such as pig, deer, wolves, hares, 
foxes and jackals. 

During the first agency (1867—1876) Mr. H. Calthrop, Con- Piantations, 
servator of Forests, made plantations of shisham and kikar trees 
in every Tahsil on level ground near canals. “)/He also planted trees 
on the banks of many canals, on roads, and round rest-houses and 
other public buildings. These plantations now yield a consider- 
able income to the State, 


Trees and jungle in proprietory villages are not the sole — Zamtndée 
property of the raminddrs. As they pay but a nominal revenue jroprietersot 
for areas covered with jungle or wood they can use the produce only ee 
for their personal requirements, such as agricultural implements, 

fuel, &c.; they are not allowed to sell timber or wood to any 

person residing outside the village. Wood in such areas is sold, 

when necessary, to persons who hold a contract for some State 

or Railway work, and the money realised is divided between the 
zaminddrs andthe State in the proportion of 5: 31. 


_ 0) The largest plantation is the “Samasata Zakbfra,” made between 1874-78 by Mr, 
Calthrop at a cost of 64,023 rupees, It extends 6 miles and contains trees of superior quality, 


Hithér, fe. 
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CHAP. ILC. The following statement gives the total area under forests 
Forests. and the profits made from them during the last five years :— 











Total area ~ SSS | Pe 
oo ia |\Area under for- 
1900-1 awe? 627,068 1,01,171 045 
1901-2 618,797 1,190,923 107,487 
19028 528,404 1,45,362 1,80,988 
1903.4 6i2,0sa 1,564,620 140,621 






405,644 | 1,589,504 


Bunuce The forests of the State are under an officer, called * tamimy 
ment, Janglat,” subordinate to whom are Diroghis, Jamadiirs, and Clap- 
risis posted to each tahsil to look after the forests and to méasure 
wood when sold. The Forest Establishment will be dealt with in 
a] Chapter IIT. The fuel is sold to the Railway through contra¢tor: 
or to the dealers in wood in the State who are given a rawanna 
(permit) authorising them to purchase. The Lambarddrs’‘and Zail- 
ddrs of adjoining villages are required to look after the forests and 
to prevent avi loss of wood either by theft or fire. Tahsildirs ‘and 
Nib Tahsildirs are also responsible officers in their respective 
idqas and have control over the Déroghésand Jamaddrs, There 
is no practical method of protecting forests from fire except this 
general supervision. Defaulters, through whose negligence or care- 
lessness any damage by fire is done to forests, have to pay an 
indemnity according to the extent of the loss. 


Frait culti- The State is well known in the south-western Punjab and 
vation, Sindh for its gardens and nurseries and its large ‘exports of 
mangoes and pomegranates. The number of sarkdri gardens ‘in 

the State is 35, detailed as under :— 












Bahdwalpur towr = is we 14 
Bahiwal pur thiga 3 3 
Khairpur . aes tad hee 1 
Khaéoper Ce ‘ais si veal a 
Allahabad ra ain 

Abmadpur ie - we 25 

The-number of gardens belonging ‘to the ‘eamtndare ‘is ‘piven 
Minochindbdid Nizdmat ee 
Bahéwalpur — ,, ake “fy . 289 
Khanpor = mr ss ie O12 
Total rr) 638 


“ 
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: i LAS 
Section D.—Mines and Minerals. CHAP.II,D. 
The State has never been fully explored for mineralogical Mince and 

-purp and its mineral resources are unknown. ‘The only Minerals. 
minerals that are worked are galt and nitre. But the manufacture Geological 
of earth salt which once yielded.a large income to the State andgave Surrey. 
| employment tothe Nunsrt casteis prohibited under the treaty of 

1877" (see page 86). Nitre, however, is manufactured in the Baha- 
wal Factory at. Bahdwalnagar and in the Minchinibid Nitre Factory 
as will be described in the next section. The ibe Nawab 18 
anxious to develope the mineral resources of the State, and tempo- 
rarily engaged Mr. P. T, Bose, B. Se., a retired Deputy Supern- 
tendent of the Geological Department of India, to investigate its 
minerals. Boring machines are being employed in the Cholistan 
lands as directed by Mr. Bose, and there is some hope of discover 
ing coal there. Mit ~or Multdnt mitti is also believed to exist 

in the subsoil of the Rohf near the Jaisalmer border and has been — 
discovered in the dahrs near Derawar. Kankar mixed with sand 
or loam is fairly abundant in several places, especially in the 
McLeod Ganj iléga in Minchindbid, and the Public Works 
Department of the State uses it extensively. Mr. Bose’s preliminary 
report on the mineral esol hy of the : tate, dated a at October * 
1904, was to the following effect :— | sos 

 NVLB—This report is provisional. A Sp lemental report will be submitted 
when tho boring started at rong ee Khin is finished and the samples of Fallar, 
de, collected by me have been analysed and their commercial value ascertained by 
inquiries at Delhinnd elsewhere, — 








~ Thare mado a rapid traverse through the Sindh portion of tho State and seen na 
mich of Cholistéin as could be accomplished by making short trips from the places 
at which I have halted, vis. Minchingbad, Babdwalpar, Abmadpar, and Naushahro 
(Rahimyir Kbén), | 

| The State forma part of a great undulating apse with sand donea nanally ron- 
ning in a north-eastern direction roughly parallel toone another. There are numer 
ons depressions in the plain known ‘by Yarious local names, such as the Hakra, the 
Garhila,the Sej, They testify to important and interesting changes in the courses 
of the Panjab rivers. The (holistin has not always been such « deaolate looking 
arid desert as it i4 now. Mighty rivers, navigable for large vessels, once flowed through 
it: and the key to the solation of many interesting problems of Indian History and 
archwology lies buried in tho sands of Obolist in, Asystematic archmological 
survey of the State would be fraitfal of important results, Theattention of the 
archmological surveyor of the Punjab may be invited to this matter as it ia of Provin- 


cial, if not of Imperial interest. 

There ix nota bitof rock (except allaviam) exposed anywhoro in the State or 
close toitaborders:, Tho. plaina, bowaver) of which the. State forms a. part, aro 
surrounded by a fringe of rocks which are of tertiary age in Sindh and the Punjab, 
and of tertiary a4 well na pretertiary age in Bikaner and Jaisalmer, and it is not 


ordor to ascertain whether anch is the case or not, Lhave started a boring at Rahim. 
It would probably be necessary 


yir Khiinin the compound of the dispensary there. 

tocarry tho boring down to a depth of 200, if not 25), feet. Coal sometimes ocours 
in association with the tertiary ricks ; and if the boring reveals the nressnre of soch 
rocks, there ia a possibility of the scourrence of coal. Besides, thore is just s chines 
of the bore-holo striking an. artesian spring which wonld be an inestimable blessing 
in a riverless country like this. The boring ig expected to be completed within two 
months, and the cost of labour and contingencies should nop exceed Rs. 300, 1 
have naked the Hospital Assistant in charge ot the Rahimyir Khia Dispensary to 
submit progress of the boring to the Foreign Minister. 





(1) Altobison’s Treaties, Hagagementa and Sanads, Vol, IX, pages 202.04, 





-the former being mach more indurated and far less sandy than the Jn 2 
‘Tistén clay (hangar ag it ia called) is exposed in level spaces called dahara surrounded — 
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ae upland eh peoeriying eat blown anpd “ nelle pera somewhat 
markedly fron: the more racent Inw nd allarium in the Sine 1 n State, 
ERS pati = thant r | @ Intter, The Cho. 


by sand hills (tides) and Varying in extent from a few square yards to serern] » are 
miles, The olny is, nt Places, greyish white which colour is dua to the presence | fcal- 
cereous matter, Kanker frequently ocoura in saoh clay, sometimes in thick deposits, 
ont of which lime is made in the Minohingbid Tabsfl. But the lime, Tam informed, — 
isnot of good quality, and the kantar deposits donot appear to be.so abundant as to ‘ 
ensure a large supply, 7 ch da 
At places, as ina dahar 9 miles south of Ahmadpur on the way to Diliwar, the _ 
clay in tinted lightly reddish, and is rather hard and minutel pitted. -'The #hdr 
Planis thrive on it, especially when the rainfall is favourable. Saif ia made bp drring 





¢ 





importance, and iga good source of reventie tothe State. At present the kAdp plants 
pat naturally, It would not, however, be amiss: to make an exp riment or two to 


and then burning them in shallow pits. Tt ia an article of considerable cor mercial a. i 
aa 

- 
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see Whether its propagation may beeffected artificially or not. I 1 probably have - 


to any something further shout this matter in the sup lemental report, 


The dennding action of sand-laden wind is well geen in Cholistin when the indu- 
rated alluvial olay in scoured, polished and straited by it. But the vesioular oharnc« 
ter of the clay in some Parts referred to above, which somewhat resembles thas 
of Interite cannot be accounted for hy such action. I shall have to consider the matter 
further before suggesting an explanation, Tts importance is of course only theoretical, 

Tn all the Tahsfls in the State, there are extensive areas of what ia known ag 
large portion (shout a third oreo) of common salt, Since tha probibition of the 
There’ f salt within the State, the kallar hag not been utilized gry rts & 
anne prey 44 vee ‘Sterile kallay landg ean he rendeesd en sarehla, mid pl | 
& Stato likethis, which is not over-popuiated, it would not. be. vantageons to adopt 
euch means at Present, Basides tha svaicee salt, however, the kullar containg a lar 


: ins o large 
proportion of sniphate of sada, which is, T believe, extensively utilized in other parta 


of the Punjab and in the United Provinces. I intend halting nt Delhi and one or 
two other places and making inquiries on thissnbject. The reaulis of these enquiries 
and of the assays of the aumples of kallar Tam taking with me will be embodied | 
in the supplemental report to be furnished hereafter. If the enormous deposits of 

ar within the State could: he ecanomioslly utilieed, they would Prove # good 
sources of revenns to the State, especially if tanneries and glass and soap factories 
Spring upin the State. ax T hope they gradually will, | 
_ Besides the kallar notiond above, there ig another kind the disiribntion of which — 
is rather restricted: saltpetre is obtnined from it. There are two fairly large fno- 
tories, one at Minchin&bid and the other nt Rojhinwilf. Their output Inst season was, 
Tam informed, about 800 maunds, There is also p petty factory in the poy 
taheil. Lincanses for the manofactire of ealtpetre are obtained on payment tothe Bt ite 
of Ks. 2 fora small kanié and Re. oO for « larte karat, Kachché ahora which containg 
large proportion of common salt is made in the former. “It is then boiled in a large 
kard€ (shout 25  maunds of the stuff being placed in it), the common salt being 
Precipitated in the process, rae 

Shora kallar specially affects the sites of deserted old towns; and as the Sidig&béd 
Tabsil boasts of many such towns, Patton Mandrn, Sarwhhf, Man Mabérak, le ie 5 
&e., Shora doposita abound in’ it, At Serw§ht they ore said to be many feet in 
thickness. Thus there is, L think, a good field for the expansion of the aaltpetre in- 
Gustry. Twould in this connection sugeest, that inatond. of fixed amount per kardt 
a low royalty Per mMaund of refined ealtpetre be imposed. Tho royalty would of 
coures be irrespective of what ia now paid on account of the foel consumed. - The 
Tabsildar caf Minchinabdad thonuld be conan! pad about the matter before any toy ltyy ia 
fixed. In ky CAAD, AO AeCuUTALe RoroNnt shoold be kept of the outtorn of oach actory, 
tha Fer Which it sells in Calcutta, und ita cost of Production so farnsit may be 
BACEPtAIN itl. 


+ ahneany® at placea in the Sindh Portion of the State yield rather good Pottery ax ’ | as 


here is scope for expansion and improvement in this | 


——— 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. CHAB-ILE, 


_ Cotton is woven by pdolie or weavers, who are found almost 
_, Nerywhere in the State. Other classes, such as the Bdthris (Mu- gm 
hammadans), I'horie, Meghwails, and Ndiks also weave. The _ 
coarse ci tton cloth they make is of the following kinds:—Khaddar oaen: ido: 
tirst (with 300 threads in the warp), chawai (with 400), painsi (with 

500) and chhisi (600 threads)"; white and chequered coarse lungis 

of pure cotton, or cotton and silk mixed are also made. Tirst 

usually sells at 22 haths, chaust and painsi can he bought at 20 or 

18 haths per rupee. Khaddar is used by the villagers generally. 

Besides this coarse cloth bedelothes, such as dotahi, echawiahé and 

khes prettily chequered, are woven in Bahiwalpur, Ahmadpur and 

Shabr Farid, where stfis of coloured cotton, called ‘ausila, and 

saléré and jd-nimdz of various colours are also manufactured. 
Bahiwalpur Jail is famous for its davris which can be made of any 





In Bahiwalpur, Ahmadpur and Shahr Farid silk weaving is es. 

carried on extensively, the cloth bemg largely used in oestrone ae 
by both sexes. The best known silk garment made in the State is 
the lungi, of which the bdstband, dolahri, nokddr, lahrddr, patrdn- 
wali, khanjri lahr, chandanhdr, badrumt, popidnwali and doshdla 
are the superior qualities. Lungts are also made of cotton 
and silk thread of various colours, and include topiwédli, saldri, 
bache-dar and mothradér. The price ranges from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 
& piece, but they can be made to order up to Rs. 1,000 per piece. Stifi 
is also woven of silk or cotton, or with a cotton warp and a silk woof 
in lengths of about 9 yards, varying in valne from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 40. 
Tt is used for men’s shalwdr or suththan and women's ghagrds 
or suththan. Nawib Muhammad Bahdwal Khin I engaged an 
artisan of Benares to teach this art to the local weavers. He 
~ brought with him 70 artisans, half of whom were women, and is 
, Said to have been himself so skilful that he could work the whole 
- Quran into a sheet, 

Both the well-to-doand the poorer classes are fond of coloured | Cotto: 
clothes, which are largely made in the State both from English "© 
and Native fabric and are even exported to Bengal and the United 
Provinces. iumdls (handkerchiefs) are printed by the thappa 
or mould with tin or silver leaves. Turbans, printed with tin, 
golds or silver leayes are made forthe use of Muhammadans. 

jopattas, bochhans, cholas and topis (caps) are also printed with 
id, silver, tin or brass leaves with dhip (a gummy Bye lab 
im women haye a great liking for cholas and bochhans painted 
with warg (leaves). ‘The wages paid for this work are four times 
the price of the warg and dhup, The painted jdé-nimdres of Khair- 

» pur are largely exported, as are its palanyg poehes, usually 10 x 44 
et in size. Bahdiwalpur and Abmadpur are famous for their 

a hie eee 


(1) Toe breadth of the weft being uniform in each case, |, ¢, 12 girahs, 
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Carpets and 
eee 


Jewelry, 


Enamel, 


Iron- work, 


Brass and 


copper work. d)dhocdn, thalis (dishes), rakdbie, tukkus. sets of 


.q scarves, and sheets of sip work are largely used by 
thi. : higher classes. Sometimes’-fine colo py used by 
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sip, ie, silk flowers worked on cloth handkerchiefs, caps and — 


people of the 





woollen 






is employed. 


_. Woollen and cloth carpets'and rugs are manufact seh ee 
Bahéwalpur Jail of a strong fabrie with a variety of coloare,” he 


patterns resemble those of Turkistén and Persia in app 





but the taste of the rulers of Bahiwalpor and Euro tie cee 
has prompted the Jail to turn ont new and ingeniias eae 
Recently the manufacture of carpets from the floss of seed-vessels. 
of the ak (Oalstropis procera) has been started in the Jail. 


The plant abounds in the State and ‘the Hoss is brought in Jar 
ae | 818 brought in la 
beara and spun by si female prisoners. Catpetrs sits | arge 

food patterns are turned out, and it is diff eae Pee ee ie ‘3 
fabric from sill. P difficult to distinguish the 


Throughout the State people are fond of converting thadeet 


savings into ornaments to be worn now and then and reddi 
festivals and kept asa resource in times of scarcity. “he chief 
ornaments made by the sunidrs (goldsmiths) in all the towns and 


important villages are the popa (lit : nosegay), katmdla, (necklace), 


neath, bila, kanean, patriydn, pangeb thandan hd fon 
rater ny hig Yt ria ple de need, chandanhdr, chelli and 
antoutydn, Gold and silver bangles are also made in two forme 
one solid, the other hollow. i 50 made’ in two forms, 


The enamel work on silver and gold of | ee 
Ahmadpur is second to none in the sout! jerry Penten fe hii r 


of all sorts, ear-rings, bangles, kanphilg (earrings), biiles, or naths 
|, bulas, : 


(nose-ring), ete., are enamelled, as are ri LENG | | ey 
The latter are universally worn, barely s deen sin d chhatlds), 
seen Without one. Enamelled toe and foot-ritige'| fox oman being 

alo extensivel made. The work is also done on Be se he banha! 
for keeping collyrium, on silver stick handles, cups, slashes! slatag 


and dishes. The local name for enamel work is nima or mimé-kart. 


a | af = 7 p! : 
Pen and ink boxes of enamel work are also made and «wonsiramal) 


in English or Vernacular are engraved, 


The State has hardly any : = | 
¥ iron industries | + El 
except the manufacture of guns in Garhf Tkhtiyée Khas nee 
ironsmiths cast very food match-locks, and tll Sa il esti 
tions on their trade and, though the Fr: sod restric. 
i é are &t - ithe 
the Pet aeiite 18 practically ae moe Thee pie | 
“wa pur make corrugated iron and castings for the Nawab's | 


excellent gue and swords. But the Arms Act has impo 


baght. khana and daulat-khana, The misiri in cha 





mechanic, Ts? 15 a qualified — 






Surmeddnia  (collyrium boxes), surmechiis, 


made of brass and copper, haye so: 4 Pr 
largely exported, Ardhati (a mixture of ol! oo nny emit and aro 
| , 4 mixture of all metal) 4, ords : 


i 


[ 
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gadwis, katoras, — 
degs (cauldrons) — 


re 


= 1 
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dd singdr, ‘ivory bangles are the beauty 


Bawawacror STATE. | Bronze Pottery, turnery and Ivory, - (Pant. ALS 





and. piydlas are very heay 
pur, both Ahmadpurs, Khanpur, and Muhammadpor ~Lamma, 


Ahmadpur Lamma exports suradiis and boxes of pewter with fine . 


enamel work to Sindh ona large seale. 
‘Bronze or kut utensils are manufactured at Bahawalpur and 


Khinpur. They comprise dhdkwdns, katoras, mungars and thals tu 


y and durable, and are made at, Bahdéwal- CHAP,ILE, 





(plates) engraved with flowers, and a light katora, a tola in weight, © 


can also be made and is considered a fine specimen of this workman- 
ship. Light katoras are sometimes called kdghazt (i.e., a8 light as 

"The best pottery is made at Ahmadpur East, Khinpur, and 
Garhi Ikhtiyér Khan. Pretty, ight surahis, prydias and glasses 
are the chief articles. ‘Lhis pottery is. widely known for its light- 
ness, and also because the most suitable earth is. used for it. A 


piydla is sometimes barely a tola m weight. The Ahmadpur pote. 


ters make first rate pottery, but now those of Khairpur are beating 
them. ‘The work is generally plaim, no glaze being employed. The 


 gurdhis are of three descriptions, sade (simple), double walled (in 


which the inner shell is encloged in an outer one ornamented with 
symmetrical holes), and phtiludr, on which raised flowers and 
geometrical designs are made with a wooden die or thappa, The 
earthenware of Ahmadpur and Khairpur is largely exported to 
Sindh and the south-east Punjab. Good examples of Bahawalpur 
puttery are to be seen_in the Lahore Museum, 

~ At the villages of Lileka, Rahmunka ane & isilsihrd prettily 
painted charpas legs are made of shisham. ‘Lhe eharpdas of the 
Ubha are exported to many districts as are its pihras, or pihris 
(wooden stoois) and spinning wheels of excellent make for household 





‘ise or dowries, Painted wooden dishes, piyalas, beds, dandas, 
tipdis, etc., are also made. Chhekwin what (or double beds) of the 


same. workmanship im Abmadpur Lamma are also, made. 
Besides lac turnery the beams and rafters for roofs, painted at 
Bahawalpur, Kharpor and Abmadpur, with geometrical designs 
and flowers in seven different colours, are used for the houses 
of the ligher ulasses. ma 
Well-to-do women are fond of the ivory. chiirés (bangles) 
made by chtiriyars‘at Bahawalpur. py 7 bay me ib sen ee 
them at her wedding, as, according to the local adage, chura Kowdr 
Bory Wega an of the brid The chiira 
usually costs Ke, 20. and. when worn at the elbow 1s called chars 
bthkin, but when ciiiris are piled some glx inches above It they are 
said to be dedhf tdhin, i. ¢, up to the shoulder." Pieces of ivory 
half a foot long are sold in the market and are called 





khandlis. 
(i) ie be comeldaad a bad cmon ifacawrs bronke, Onrthe ‘death of bee husband a wife 


breaks hee cldris in picces, Duk yu Liew death ut any oiber relative she only takew them off 


for a low days. 
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The'following ‘kinds'of shoes called ghetlf are made in Bahé- 


tana) Walpur and Ahmadpur :—sddi including (kannedér, lentivin, magti= 





Leather 
work, 


-and elicited favourable remarks from His Excellency Lord 


. 2" dérand bemagzt): gulwdlt (gul-bdhddrewdli, gul-saritwd lt, ify: 


wali, yakgulli): Reshmi (biitewdli, chauhdshi, and pprenel- 
Chauhdshi; (addi, chauhdshé and kaldbattuwdli): and .Satgulls 
(falsewalt), The price varies trom Rs. 1 to 10 but, if required, shoes — 
can be made up to a value of Rs, 25. Shoes are exported to Dera 
Ismail Khén, Dera Ghizi Khin, Multén and Sukkur. ‘The following — 
varieties of the kannewdlf shoe are madein the Ubha:—. ior 
bemagzt, magziwdli, reshamwdli and gulwdli, which have the 6 
varieties called :—yakgulli, chdrgullt, panjgullt, satgullt, akehré and — 
dohri. Saddles of the following kinds ‘are mada :—zardozf, costing 
up to Rs. 200, sddf, or plain, from Rs. 8 to 20 - kaldbattiwali, up 
to-Rs. 50: and hdshiyawdii, up to Rs. 12: also khurgir, or saddle 
cloths : sddi Rs. 4: of hide up to Rs: 8, wattiwdla Rs. 4 and Adshiya- 
wdla Ks'5,” Bridles of the following kinds are made !—+sardoxt Rs.5,  . og 
kaldbattiwdl! Rs. 4, sdde kaltbattdwdlt Rs. 2, edd annas 8. Fardqis 
of ‘the following kinds “are made :—kursidnwili, butewali, and 
kontal ‘kash. Besides these, saddle cloths and housings ‘of the 

Sayjé_ (carbonate of soda) is derived from two wild_ plants, ; 
kangan khdr and gora ldéna which grows in brackish soil, The , 
former yields the best sajjf called kangan khdr, For the revenue 
derived by the State under this head, see Chapter ITT. ; 

The following artioles manufactured in the State were exhibit. 
ed dn November 12, 1903, at the investiture of the present Naw 


i 





Curzon :— 
 A—Cotion Articles, 
1, ~“Lurigis of various designs and} 5, Carpots and rugs. ede! 
colonrs, with silk border, | 6, Dastarkhans of painted cloth, 
2. Scarves of various designs and| 7. Sofa cloth of Various colours, ; 
colours, with silk border. §. Quilts, sheets of ditto... sjsu net 
8. Bedcloths (dohars), white and| 9. Prayer cloth (jdnimaz) of car 
_ coloured, with silk border. pets and painted cloth, — 
4. Darris of various sizesand| 10. Niwir. 
colours, 
B.— Silk Articles, 
I, Bilk Lungis, | 4. Sofa cloth silk, 
7 Ditto ‘with gold bordera,|— 5, ditto (tar ‘tilai), 
J. Ditto’ gold thread (tir |. 6, Bill eusi (gulbadan) of various ~ 
til), colours, 


1. Kdnsi oups, very light and of | 2. Tukheus (set of cups). 
fine work, 8. Covered dishes (Dadkwdn), Sh 
D,—Pewter Articles, 
1, Pewter surdht, | 2. Pewter and brass dabbds. 
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E—Leather. Articles. CHAP. ILE. 
- 1. Huggae with silver work. | 2, Native shoes plain and with Artaané 
. gold work. , ‘ 





F.—Wooden , Articles. 
1. spnies wheel. 8. Flower vase. 


2. oodén seat large (pihrd), 9. Oroament case. 
3. Ditto small (pihri), 10. Snuff boxes, 
“ Stick. | 11. Chess (English and native 


BS estaeraey 
Yooden plate. 
Ditto toys. 
G.—Articles prepared from ak fibre. 
I, Carpets and 4’san of fine ak fibres. 
H.—Minikari jewels and articles (gold and silver enamelled). 
1, Silver tumbler enamelled, 5. Ornaments. ~ 
2. Cigarette cases toi 6... Covered Sorantgold enamelled) 
| itto, 


Surahis. | 
6, E Guldastahs. 13. 


3. Sance cups ditto. 7. Surdhis 
4, Buttons of various sizes, shapes 
bi and colours. “ 

I—COlay Articles. 

‘b, Cops, 
5. Abkhoras, 
6. Aftabas (lotds). 

J.— Miscellaneous. 
1, Fans, coloured (ch ot 3. Jail papers, 


1, Surahis, 
2, Pitchers. 
3, Tumblers, 





facture). 4. Win (munjh thread ), 
2 Mirdhe. SL aees oe anna 
Flour mills were opened by Seth Chiman Singh and Gul4b, Sing] 
of Shikarpu: at Bakicnipor ia 1895, on a plot of tend aie ae ee 
by the State. The charge for grinding corn used to. be hich, 
about 9 annas per maund, now it is only 4 annas. Only three - 
milis are attached to the factory but flour is not only ground for 
a the capital, but is exported in SA uantities to other towns in 
the State, and to adjacent districts. the factory also contains two 
ginning machines, There are § rice husking factories, three at Khin- 
pir, twoat Allahdbid, and one each at Sédiqibid, Kot Samba 
and .Naushahra. The quantity of rice annually turned out by the 
two factories at Khinpur and Allahabdd belonging to. Seth 
Parsotam Dis exceeds 36,900 maunds, and the annual expenditure 
is about Rs. 8,500. One rice husking factory at Khénpur, started 
In 1597, turns out more than 45,0/0 maunds annually. Another 
factory started at Khinpur in 1902 belongs to Misr Ram Nardin 
of Jaisalmer and other Hindu shareholders of the State. It turns 
out more than 70,000 maunds annually. It also has a cotton rin 
attached to it. The Sdiqibéd factory started in 1903 is merely 
m arice husking one and turns ont nearly 24,000 maunds annually. 
' The Kot Samsba factory started in 1902, turns out both busked 


4 


rice and ginned cotton, ° Its outturn of rice is aboye 32,000 maunds, 

































BawAwarror Stare. | \Nitve Factories.’ °° [Pap 
| ‘CHAP. ILE. The Naushahra factory started in 1901, turns ont nearly 25,000 — 
Aéwaaa maunds annually. Most of the unhusked rice (s/s) ane - 
| flan these factories is obtained from villages in Khitapur, Ahmadpur 
‘ and Naushahra Tahsils, but a fair amount is also bought from Réjan- 
pur Tahsfl and the Mazfri ildga of Rujhin. The factories generally 
export rice to Delhi, Rohtak, and Hissér Districts and the Phillain 
States. | 94 sb 
Minchingbéd A saltpetre factory at Minchindbdd, with its feeder factories 
eeeeresad (the number of which varies), first started in 1880, was closed at - 


Bitre Fac- 


the end of 1898, but re-opened in 1895. The averney ae 
expenditure of the factories 1s Rs. 36,000 (main factory Ks. 6,000; 

feeder factories Rs. 30,000). The annual sale.of saltpetre ayerages 

6,000 maunds and during the five years 1899—1903 the quantity 

of nitre exported is estimated to exceed 30,900 maunds. It is 
exported to Calcutta. The proprietors from whose lands the raw _ 
materialis collected are paid for it at different rates, the aggre- 
gate being nearly Rs. 1,000 a year for each feeder factory. 
proprietors pay the State a fee of Rs. 800 per annum besides Rs 
which is paid as royalty for fuel, viz.;—_ 





Rs, 
For every large pan ee eT = 
Ditto small ,, sisi awe |) aoe 


The Bahé. The Bahdwal saltpetre factory was founded in November 1902 
re? close to Bahiwalnagar Railway Station. In the first year the founders: 
; took out licenses for 60 small tardis and two large kardhs (pans). 
In each of the smaller pans 500 maunds of raw nitre and in the 

large ones 2,000 maunds were Nek gi The winter is the bes 

time for the formation of nitre an ti 





the work is practically stopped 
in the rains or when the heat is excessive. The proprietors 

“spent Rs. 25,000 up to 1905 on the buildings and laying down 
plans, etc., and have earned Rs. 30,000 in less than three years, 
They have now 70 small pans and 2 large ones. The nitre is sold to # 
Karachi and Calentta merchants for exportto Europe. The Bahiwal — 
factory has now 30 feeder factories. The net costof a maund of raw 
nitre averages Rs. 2. The wholesale price realised by the proprie-_ 
tors for crystallised nitre varies from Rs. 7 to 8 per maund, The 
fuel used at the factory used to be procured from caminddrs’ lands — 
at Rs. 38-6 per 1,000 cubic feet, of which Rs. 5-6 were paid to the 


= 1 


landowner, the balance going to the State asroyalty. But the 
fuel contract has lately been sold to the proprietors fora Igmp- 
sum of Rs. $60 per annum, exclusive of the landholders’ share, 
The establishment comprises a Manager, 31 peons, a jamad bel 

a weighman and other servants. The peons are employed at the 
feeder factories to look after the destraction of the earth galt. that rs 
ia produced im the nitre-refining process. Besides the royalty paid i 
for fuel, the proprietors pay the State Rs. 600 per annum as fees. 
for the pans, large and small. } PS oet | 
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In 1899, Colonel Grey started a scheme for the manufacture of CHAP.ILF. 
-¢ sugar from the sap of the date palm. Suecess at once attended gaimerce 
the effort and gur and sugar of fine quality were made at factories and Trade. 
in Allah#baéd and Khan Bela, the former selling at Rs. 5 and the giear mabe 
latter at Rs. % a maund. ‘The owners of the date palm groves were, irg from dato 
_ however, opposed to the scheme as it destroyed their date crops trea aap. 

‘and it was abandoned in 1900, but the manufacture still lingers in 
some villages round Allahibid and Khan Bela. 

[For details of immigrant labourers from foreign districts and 
the wages received by them see pages 261, 262]. 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


The commercial classes are mainly Kirirs (Aroras), Bhitiag — cmmercial 

and Biinias. The former are scattered all over the State and have ‘= 
: petty shops for the sale of salt, oil, pulses, spices, gur, and drugs 
in almost each village. They generally sell on credit. The Kirar 
is also Dhanwdi (weighman) of the village produce, for which duty he 
getstwo fopas a mani as his fee. Hes also money-lender to the 
villagers in general. ‘The Bhitias of Ahmadpur Lamma and Kbanpur 
and the Binias of Bahiwalpur and Minchinabdd are also large money- 
lenders as are the Kirdrs in the principal towns of the State. 
Most of the Bhitias, Kirdrs and Binias have transactions with other 
parts of Indis, ¢. g., Karichi, Lahore, Bombay and Calcutta and are 
in some cases agents of the bankers outside the State. The Mu- 
hammadans are generally weavers,- shoe-makers, carpenters, iron- 
smiths, potters and some times goldsmiths; and almost all the 
village menials such as the barber, drummer, baker, tailor, washer- 
‘man and dyer are also Muhammadans. As two-thirds of the 
people’s dwellings are made of thatch (kdva reed), thatch-makers 
are found in almost every village and the demand for thatch is 
enormous. It is made by Khojas in the Ubha and Kuténas 

in the Lamma, both originally Chuhris converted to Islim., 


The principal exports and imports are given below :— Exporta and 
Exports. ImerouTs, imports, 
 Whoat, gram, cotton, rice, oil-eeeds, | Cutlery, furniture of European make, 
ghi, til, indigo, sajji or Khar, | kerosine oil, suger, refined and’ 
skins and hides, bones, saltpetre, uurefined, gur, ghi, salt, dried 


dates, woo) (raw), Sueep and fruits, fresh fruits, iron, prece- 
goats, mango and other fruits, goods, met or gajni, European 
earthenware, brass utensils, silk medirines, country drags, paper, 
lungis, sufi, surma (collyrium), deodar timber, thang and opium, 


durris, carpets, and shoes. 

The bulk of the exports from the State is sent to Europe, and 
consists of wheat, cotton, wool, bones, hides and skins, and sajji. 
Indigo is largely exported to Europe, Japan, Afghanistan -and 
Turkistan. ‘the export agencies which now purchase produce 
to the value of millions of rupees in the State are Rall Brothere, 
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CHAP. ILG. 
Means of 


tion 


to 


Exports and 


Railways. 


BaHAWALPuR Stare. } Communications. 


Sanday Patrick and Co., Clements and Co., and David Sassoon 
and Co. ‘These firms have branches at each ‘V'ahsil im the State. 
The principal centres of commerce ate Bahawalpur, all Tahsil 
towns, Uch, Ahmadpur Lamma, Hislpur, and Allahibad 
commodities chiefly sold im the market are given, below :— 
Bahawalpur... Corn, cloth, lungis, and brass-ware. 
Abmadpur Kast _. Vegetabies, fresn iruits, shoes, earthenware. 
Allabiuid ... .. ice and wheat. | 
Kbénpur «ss SoS Wheat rice, antes, fish (from the Gagri lake), 
aod brass utenails. 
Abmadpur Lamma ... Cereals, zinc and brags utensils. 
Hiasilpur on ... Jndige and wheat- 

Minchinébid is the chief trading station and granary in the 
State and exports wheat, gram, and sultpetre. it attracts corn from 
trans-Sutle] country, such as Labpattan and Vipalpur ; the Agencies 
of Kalli Brothers, Ulements and Uo. and panday Patrick and Uo. 
are giving a great impetus to the trade of tue town. 


Messrs. Sanday Patrick and Co, exported 299,600 and 278,740 
maunds of wheatim 1v¥é and LYUd respectively rrom the different 





Kaibway stations im the State. During the five years (L5yy— 1904) 


Messrs. Kalli brothers exported 401,51 muunds of wheat and 


1,854 maunds of gram, In 1yUs-U4 the total export of food grams 


amounted to 549,000 maunds, while the imports of the same grains 

Transactions are generally conducted for cash in the towns, but 
barter still undoubtedly exists in the villages on a very small scale, 
‘Nhe villagers haye nothing to sell to the shop-keeper except 
butter, yft, wool, camels’ hair and cotton (all articles proguced 
at home). ‘Lhese they exchange tor houseboid necessaries such as 
sugar, gur, almonds and gart (cocoanut), spices, ete, 





Section G.— Means of Communication- 
Tho State is now well served by railways, as threo lines 


yon through different parts of it. UE these the worth- Western 18 
the oldest. Jt was opened in 185 and traverses the State for a ~ 


distance of 148 miles from Adamwahan Bridge on the Sutle) on 
the north-east to Walhir on the sindh border m the south-west, 
The Southern Punjab Railway was opened im 18¥5 and enters the 
State on the Ferozepore-Bikaner border at Urki, runs through the 
Minclinabad and Bahiwalpur Nizimats for a distance of 156 miles 
and joms the North-Western line at Samasata. ‘The third hne was 
only opened im February, 1906, and rons from MeLeod Ganj Road 
Station (on the Southern Punjab Line) to Ludhidna, traversing the 
State for a distance of L6 miles, All the land for these railways 


Was given free of charge by the State ; it, however, receives D0 
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share of the profits of any of them. The British Government 
exercises full criminal and civil jurisdiction over the lines. 


_ Means of 


The introduction of railways has-been of immense benefit to ae 


the State, enabling the landowners to export the produce of. their 
holdings at highly profitable rates, and the State to collect its 
revenues with facility and certainty. ‘They have raised the stand- 
ard of living, too, by the easy import of cheap commodities 
and raw produce. But the higher prices of food grains that have 
resulted from. the opening by the railways of the markets of India 
and Europe, have told heavily on the poorer classes who 
| ded for their living on the small earnmgs of their labour 
and have increased for these the dangers of scarcity and want. 
Formerly there was no very. great poverty in the State as the 
crops produced within its borders were ample for its slender 
population. But the great export trade has now changed all this, 
and the poorer classes have suffered greatly. Their- wages have 
risen of course in recent years, but, as usually happens, the 
advance has not kept pace with the rapidly rising prices. An 
‘mcrease in knowledge and enlightenment has naturally followed the 
extension of intercourse with the outside world, that the railways 
have introduced. The language too of the State has not remained 
unaffected, especially in the vicinity of the larger railway stations, 
and the local dialects are receiving an admixture of many alien 
words. Finally the railways are largely used for religious purposes 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans, who now commonly travel 
long distances on pilgrimages to the places sacred to them, while 
Christianity is now more frequently preached in the State by mission- 
‘aries from Sindh and the Punjab. 

In addition to railways, transport is carried on by bullock 
earts, eamels, donkeys, pack ponies, and along the rivers by boats. 
There are no metalled roads in the State except in Bahtwalpur and 
Ahmadpur towns, but unmetalled roads are numerous. The 

rincipal of these run from Khdnpur to Chichrin and Garhi 
Hichtiyér Khén, from Naushahra to Téjgarh, from Sidiqibid to 
Bhung, from Ahmadpur to Uch, from Uch to Sitpur 
(Muzaffargarh District) and from Pikpattan and Hasilsirhi to 
Minchinébid. In addition to these there is a Sarkdri kachcha road 
running right through the whole State from Hiasilsirhii in the 
north-east to Kot Sabzal in the south-west, originally made 
for the passage of the British forces to Afghimistin m 1896, 
and kept up to this day by the State. Itis always maimtained 
in good order, kana reeds being laid along it the whole way now and 
then. Another road called the “ Ldt Sa@hibwdlé” runs from McLeod 
Ganj to Bshiwalpur and was mnde originally for the visit 
of Sir Donald McLeod to the State m 1869. total length 
of the metalled roads is 24 miles and of the unmetalled 839. 
All the unmetalled roads are repaired annually, generally in the 
“morith of October, by the .2aminddrs of t different villages 
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CHAP. 11,@. through which they pass, under the supervision of the Tahafldirs, a 
Meansof Who are held responsible that the repairs are properly carried out. 
Cometalta The roads in the canal irrigated tracts are unsatisfactory, princi- 
_ pally owing to the clumsy nature of the expedients resorted 
to for the crossing >f the watercourses. Table 24 m Part B, gives | 
the halting places and rest-houses on the principal roads. 
rere ae In addition to the rest-houses on the principal roads which 
' “are gen in the table just mentioned, there are also seratg 
or dik bungalows at the important villages of the State forthe 
use of officers on tour. Almost every village has in addition a dera 
or guest-house for chance visitors, maintained by the chief zamindar 
or zuminddrs of the place. ; 

Eee The navigable canals in the State are the Fordwb., Dalattwin, 
Sidigiyah Gharbiyah, SédieigirShargiyah, Minchinw&h and Sédiq- 

wih (with its byeridnes, the Ikhtifrwah and Héjiwéh), but boats 

i iG allowed on these canals by special permission from the 
__—MScal authorities. | 


a | 
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~ == Bana of Besides the ordinary boat indigenous methods of navigation 


navigation, 


are the fula, the tarkf and wooden beams bound together. A tula | 
consists merely of a bundle of reeds tied together on which ordinary . 
household gear can be placed and carried across a stream. A tarkt 
is made of a number of dillds, or earthen jars, generally 6 or 20 with 
their necks turned downwards in water. Over these kana reeds ae 
spread and firmly tied together, several people can sit on it with all | 
their baggage, and travel up and down the canals. If a tarki has ~ 
to be taken up stream it is either towed or punted. Sometimes 
beams are tied together and reeds spread over them to form a raft. 


The rivers in the State are crossed by ferries at convenient } 
distances along the banks. The following is a list of these :— 
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Ferry, ee Ferry, oe pigs! Be 
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TAHSIL MINCHINABAD() (ON THE SUTLEd), 














Hasilearhy (2) & | Bachianwall 0 » Akika ,.. se we] © 1 
Bhar hee. GO| Mominkn 4. ww) 8 
Ahmad Khan Gadhoke ...) 5 | Chadweké 5 | Malka ... “ os | LO 
Rabmidnks a a) LL | Momeks sae a) 
Tadd Abloka uy we | 8 | Marl Miin Sibib 2 

TAURIL KHAIRPOS (ON THE SUTLED). 
Dolla Aletiken . nue 4 Gahi Brahm a Maridpor fee 4 
Raja Shih en a 4 | Narpor 2 | Kokdira Nangana oon 6 
Mird Biloch = wl | Kaliya Shab 6 | Chbhion oak ut = 
Pall = .| 6 | Asimpur 2 | Dorpor 3 














_{) The Sidiqiyah Canal and Fordwéb out off the Amrdka Forry in Fasilkn Tahail ¥ 
their beads are, Heoce the Minckindbid Takafl keeps two bouts for the convenience of 
Tabeil Pizilks villages on vach of the canals to enable them to reach the Aurdka Perry. 


@) Five miles from the Eastern Amrika Ferry, Tho o ven aro from the 
next forry up stream and entered above, md TPE ears eel 
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TAHSIL BABAWALPOR (ON THE BUTLEI). 
Deorah A a >, 4 | Goth Nte Mohammad ...| 2) Adamwihao ,., 
} 
6G 
10 | 
Gh 


rk age rp wes we) 6 | Minghardni a a 
Goth Shih Muhammad ,,,| 2 | Mari Qasim Shih f 
‘Béngn oliasa Golanwila..) 2 | Mahramwila ... =. 
Lal Sobanora a! fell ck ‘a 


Bind ra nan eae 

Jani wails Pre non 

Sato agate ‘ ona 

Nahrwali 

TAHSIL ABMADPOR EAST (ON THE SUTLEJ AND OHENAB), 

Makhan Bela. a) & ) Kheodiwila ..| 5 ) Aliwihn Sie |) | ieee 

; bat 8 Bakhri oan nae & | Nirwals . ah itm 
i | a a 5 Bhindiwila 





Sa te 





a 
# 
i 
a 


Godpura oe 


6 
2 g = 2 
Sammowila 6 
TAHSIL EHANPUER (ON THE INDUS), 
Chiéchrin or a fet 
TAHSIL EHANPUR (ON THE CHENAS8 AND GHAEA). 
Waehtan ... ee we | 2) Mad Danlnt Shah a | | Bet Bhatrin ... hee |? 
Gudpor rem os ‘an a | J hok Gaolaib Shah ik 2 
TAHSIL NAUSHAHRA AND AHMADPUR LAMMA (ON THE INDUS). 


Dogarwilna +2 5 | Mad Mohammad Shih | 6 
Chak Naushabrs ,.. 8 | Abddpor i ia We 







Thuol Hagan 














Besides the ferries managed by professionai boatmen, boats are 
allowed to lie at suitable places opposite chakiars transferred to the 
right bank of the river for the private use of the owners of the 
chakkars and their tenants. These boats are the private propert 
of the zaminddrs and their use by the ordinary traveller is pro ‘Pitod. 

State levies no fees from the zaminddrs for such boats. 
) Each ferry is let out on a contract by public auction every 

ear in the month of March. Where a river is the boundary 
between the State and a British District, the custom is for the 
State contractor to take all the fees levied on passengers embarking 
on the Bahéwalpur side of the river, while the British contractor 
similarly takes the fees of the passengers embarking on the 
British bank. The average annual income of the State from ferry 
contracts for the last five years has been about Rs, 14,000. 

Before 1866 the State possessed no general postal service ; 
however, camel-riders, barqa nidzes and golanddzes of the State 
troops carried the official dak. From 1866 to September 15, 1870, 
the State maintained dik runners from Bahawalpur to MacLeod 
Ganj, anda horse dak to the Sindh border, in addition to the 
British Government horse dik from Multdn to Karaehf. In 

1870 all dik arrangements were made over to the Postmaster- 
_ General, Punjab, the State agreeing to pay a subsidy of Rs. 20,000 
per annum on the following conditions :— 
Ist, that the northern line should be prolonged to FPizilka, 
in the (then) Sirsa District; | 
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2nd, that a branch line from Khanpur to Mithankot should , A 


be established ; 

Srd, that a mail cart should be substituted for the horse 
dik between Bahawalpur and Multéin; and 

4th, that the State official dik should be exempt from 
postage dues, 

‘These conditions were carried out sand an annual grant of 
Rs. 5,000 was made by the State to the Deputy nissioner, 
Multén, to keep the mail cart road in peal aren A Deputy 
Postmaster and 11 head peons addition to the regular dal 






miss 


r ¢ 
establishment) were stationed by the Punjab Postal Department at 


various places, the State supplying 31 dik-runners. In 1872 the 


State agreed to pay the Punjab Postal Department a farther 
chinébéd and 


annual sum of Rs. 240 for runners between -Minchin4bad and 
Pikpattan. This arrangement continued till 21st February 1876. 
When the Indus Valley State Railway was opened between Multén 
and Sukkar, the State agreed to pay Rs. 6,000 per annum to the 
Punjab Postal Department on the following conditions :— 
(a) service stamps to the value of Rs. 1,300 for official 
correspondence outside: the State to be annually 
supphed to the Darbur free of cost; . 
(b) when the supply runs short the State to purchase service 
stamps at face value; a list of State officers autho- 


rised to frank seryice correspondence for , out-State 


Post-Offices to be approved of by the Director-General of 
Post-Offices in India ; 
(c) State correspondence inside the State to be transm 





State officials, approved for the purpose by the Direct- 
or-General of Post~Offices ; 


(7) The State Vakfls attached to the adjoining Native 
States and to the Courts of Deputy Commissioners of 


- adjacent districts to be authorized. to frank State 
service correspondence in the towns where they are 
stationed or where they happen to be in the Course of 
their duties, for delivery in any post-office in India ; and 


(e) any official authorised to frank State service correspond- — 


ence for Post-Offices outside the State to be also 
authorised to frank the same at Post-Offices outside the 
State for transmission tothe State or to other Post- 
Offices outside the State, | 
The State has no share in the income accruing from ‘the sale 
of postage stamps in the State. ‘ 


nitted — 
free, by the Postal Department, under the frank of — 








‘Money taken daily in the head office and sub-offices ia - 


deposited at the head and Tahsil treasuries respectively; in the 


ease of branch offices it is deposited in. the thina, if there is one 


near. The post-offices in the State are guarded at night by the 
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Bawawarron Srare.] Famine, [Parr Ay 
_ State Police or the village chaukiddrs. The list of post-offices is CHAP ITH.” 
=» given in‘lable 31 in Part B. ‘The only head office is’ at Bahiwalpur; a ' 
those at ahsil stations and at Bahiwalnagur, Samasata and Babs. "+" = 
walpur city are sub-oftices, and all the rest branch offices. Asa rule - 


at all the offices except branch offices and the Bahjwalpur city sub- 7 
office (which is only a despatch office) there are two deliveries daily” ' 
except on Sundays when there is only one. At the branch offices 
there is one delivery daily. In certain villages the postal bags are 
sent to police stations, where the Deputy Inspector of Police 
distributes the dik through the village chaukiddrs. 

__ the only two postal telegraph offices are at Bahiwalptr and Telegraph. 

|  Ahmadpur, the remainder being iailway ottices, 





. Section H.—Famine. 
_ ‘There is no record im the State chronicles of the pre-Agency | 
period Of the occurrence of a famime im Hahbiwalpur, nor is there 
any tradition extant avoutit. ibe Laddpotras, when they. first 
settled Im What is called the Kabawalpur State, betook themselves 
to the agricultural uuprovement of the country and dug canals 
and cleared jungles ou both banks of the Sutlej, the ranjnad 
and the Indus, hese rivers were not then tapped above as they are 
now, and alforded a cupious water supply with the result that 
the nahri, saivava and dus cultivauon was extensive, and yielded 
more than cowd be consumed by a newly settled and thinly” 
popwated country, ‘Lraditions of the changd suman (good seasons) 
When wheat solaat hs. YU a mani or 8 anna3 a. maund, and gis 
at 4 sers im the rupee ure very common, Vontinuous good harvests 
left ample storage for less inyourable seasons, and there being no 
export system on @ vast scale as at present, the people were never 
reduced to starvation in seasons of a general drought, except when 
refugees from the Kijpiitana States tiooded the country and affected 
the whole of the State. Kefugees from Kajputina always swarmed 
in the State in famine seasons in the pre-Agency period, but nothing 
is known as to the nature of the relief which they received from 
the State, ‘Lhe first record of the fact is made. by Major (after- 
wards Colonel) Minchin, Volitical Agent, im the Admunistration 
Keport of Babawalpur State for 1867-08 in the following words ;— 
_“ Like every portion of the upper provinces we have been inundated 
With refuees irom Bikduer and Marwér gemerallys..scr.sscereereeeeee When 
the Bikguer refugees firstentered the Suate, & committee of the principal 
merchants vf the town with Head Master of the Hngiistt \Whurch dlission) 
Sehool as Secretary, was orguuised aud a grant of six maduds of grain per 
diem from tie State grauuries Was made over to the committee for distri- 
bation i addition to private subscription. Kmployment was given'to every 
person Who applied tor is on our public works, roads, ayNon OPE 
tients, Canuls, bridges, etc, ; wnd throughout the State upwards of ea, UN 
Persons, meu, women wud chudren have Deen employed, so that nota single 
case Of deutti by starvation has occurred, althuugh we ure residing in close 
proximity to the countries which suilered more than any from the drought, 
Bikéner and Jaisalmer, ‘Lhe benciit was mutual, as our saminday do nog 


. 2 - 


1890-91. 


1803-04, 





like working, though they car work famously when forced to do #0, 80 


that the Biksneris have taken their places completely and been employed 


on all our public works.” 

In 1890 again a famine occurred in Rijpitina when thou- 
sands of Bikaneris and Marwiaris refuge in the State. 
They found ample work im clearance and excavation of canals, while 
the infirm were fed charitably by the Nawib and by public subserip- 
tions. ‘Lhe demand for grain in Rajptitina and m other parts of 
India beiug very great, merchants began to export grain from the 
State ona very large scale. ‘This drainage told heavily on the 
masses, and to prevent the impending danger Shaikh Muhammad 
Nasir-ud-din, Wazir, with the permission of His Highness the 
Nawab imposed a duty of 2 and afterwards of 4 annas per maund on 
exported grain. ‘his had a wholesome effect im protecting the 


State agamstafamine andthe duty was subsequently abolished 
after the- danger of a famine was over. In 1695-90 famme agam 


occurred in Kajptitiina and the State was inundated by Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and Mirwir refugees who found ample labour on the 
canals, Weak and infirm men and women and children to the 
number of over 1,500 were daily fed for three months by His 
Highness Nawib Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan IV at different places, 
viz., Bahéwalpur, Ahmadpur, and Dera Nawdb Sihib, . ‘The Hindu 
and Muhammadan natives of the State also opened poor-houses 
glangars) by subscription, and no deaths by starvation occurred. 
Inthe famine of 1899 more than 40,000 refugees from the 
Rajpttdéna States flooded the State and prices in Bahiwalpur rose 
also to famine rate. ‘lhe Punjab Government moved the State to 
open relief works and to arrange not tosend back the refugees to their 
countries until the KRajpitana States were prepared to receive them. 


Thereupon Colonel Grey, Superintendent, proposed to open works 
of extension of canals and repairs of roads, and relief was given 


in the followmg ways :— 


(a) Ks. 27,000 was spent on the extension of the Sédigiyah 
Canal in Minchinabéd Nizdémat ; 
(6) Ks. 60,000 was spent on the improvement of other 


canals ; 
(c) Poor-houses were opened at State expense and by ~publie 


subscriptions all over tlie State to feed 11,860 paupers ; 


(¢) Kis. 94,968 was spent ona new canal in Ahmadpur Kast 
called the Bahiwalwah ; 
(ce) Rs. 4,00,000 was subscribed by the Nawéb towards the 
_ Indian Famine Relief ‘[rust ; 
secs (f) Rs. 27,000 was spent on the new Fordwih head; and 
~.. @) *8yphon over Birchwih was built at an expenditure of 
Ks. 25,300, | 
Moreover, the zaminddrs employed other refugees on wages to 
clear canals for them and Rs. 44,V00 were thus expended, fea 
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CHAPTER [11—ADMINISTRATIVE. 





Section A.—Administratiye System and Divisions. 
The Bahwalpur State is an independent feudatory Native 


TIT, A. 


State which first entered into an alliance with the British trative 


Government of India early in the 19th century, its relation with 
the paramount British Power being governed by the ‘Treaties of 
Zlst of February 1833 and of October 5th, 1838, reproduced 


ivisicus 


Relations 


th th 


in ezfenso in Volume 9 of Aitchison’s Treaties. ‘The State pays British Go 
no tribute or nazrdna to the British Government. It is under erament, 


the political control of the Punjab Government through the Political 
Agent for the Philkiin States and Bah#walpur. Under Articles 3 of 
the Treaty of 1833 and 7 of that of 1838 the Nawab of Bahdwalpur 
exercises the full poweis of a ruling chief over his subjects. 


The upper division of the State Service consists of two grades of 
the Council, viz., the Cabinet Council and the General Council, by both 
of which the Nawiéb is assisted in the administration of the State. 
The members of these councils are appointed by the Nawib. The 
Cabimet Conncil consists of (2) the Mushfr-i-Ala, (b) tke Foreign 
Minister, ) the Mushir-i-Mil, and (d) the Adélatf. Matters of 
exceptional importance are laid before this Council for deliberation. 
All the ordinary administrative affairs are decided by the General 
Council, which consists of ) the four Councillors forming the 
Cabinet Council, and (4) the Mushir-i-Fauj (Commander-in-Chief of 
State forces), (¢) Mushir-i-Mustanfi (Accountant-General), (d) Mu- 
shir-i- 'imirit, or Public Works Minister, («) Mushir-i-Tasrifit, 
(f) Private Secretary to the Nawib, (¢) General Secretary to 
the Council, and (/) Mushfr-i-Anhér (Irrigation Minister}. The 
precedence of the Mushirs not included in the Cabinet Council 
is according to the date of appoimtment. The decisions of the 
General Council are in all cases determined by a majority of 
votes, except measures entailing increase of taxation or of 
permanent expenditure which cannot be adopted unless supported 
by a@ majority of 4rdsina full Council. Ordmary meetings of 
the General Council are held at least once a week, four members 
forming a quorum. Financial measures, such as those above referred 
to, or those affecting the budget, can only be dealt with im a full 
Council. All orders passed in His Highness’ name by a minister 
whether on appeal to the Nawdb, or in the ordinary course of 
business, are subject to revision by His Highness in Council. 
Measures involving alterations in law, procedure, taxationy or 
departmental organization, outlay beyond the sanctioning power 


The Publi 
Bervice, 
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CHAP. of an individual minister, increase in permanent expenditure | er 
TIA. other matters of importance, economic or political, after being 
considered and decided in the General Council, are submitted to His 
ee eng Highness for sanction. 


Councillors The following is a list of the head and sub-departments | 
ee of the State with the names of the Councillors in charge :— 





Sins under the control of the | 4 


Ton aaaheee a am Head Officer. 






(1) Police. 

(2) Jails. 

(3) Medical. 

(4) Manicipalities. 

(5) Rorests x 

(1) Foreign correspondence with Govern 

British Districts, and Native States. 

Education Department. 

‘ee Vakils’ establishment. 

(4) State Press. 

(lL) Revenue Department. 

(2) Settlement. | 

(3) Domain Lands. 


Durbar (Mushir-i-Ala) 





Foreign Office Poses 
Minister). 4 


i-Mal). 


Sadar Adélat (Adlati or 
Chief Judge). 


4) Horse Farm. | 
1) Jadicial Department. | 
< Reyistration. | 

(1) Imperial Service Camel Corps. 

2) Mounted Rifle Company. ‘ x 
ts Nizim Regiment. . 
(4) Orderly Troops. =| 
(5) Band. 

(1) Accounts Department. 

(2) Head Treasury, Bahawalpur. 

(3) Tahsil sab-treaguries. 

(1) Public Works. 

(2) Workshops. 

(3) Steamers. : 

(4) Edocation (ns Director). 

(1) Expenditure on palaces, quest-honses, tosha- 


| 
U 
Mashirat Mal ote 
ike 
[ 
a 


Fauj (Mushir-i-Fauj) 


Sadar-i-Hisabor Accounts 
(Mushir-i- Mustanfi). 


Téamirat—Poblic Works— 
(Mushir-i-Tamirat). 


khina, &e, 

(2) Medical (The Mushir-i-Tasrifat ia also the 
State Medical Officey and as such is under the 
Mushir-i- Ala). | 

(1) Private correspondence of the Nawab. 

(2) Tasrifat papers are laid before the Nawab by 
him. 

(1) Supervision of Darbar Offico Establishment, 

(2) Secretary to the State Council. 

(1) Canal constraction and repairs. Te aa 

(2) Irrigation, ; 1 


Tesrifat—Nawib’s house- 
amis! or? -i- Tasrifat). 


Private Seccelary to the 
Nawhib. 


General Secretary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Irrigation (Muehir-i-Anhar) 
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All members of the State Council below the Mushfr-i-Ala, CHAP. | 


except the General Secretary, have powers of appointing and dis- gals 
—*missing public servants in the various departments under them Adminis: ; 
whose salaries do not exceed Ks. 50 per mensem. System and 


In addition to his own special departments as given above , | Mush. | 
the Mushfr-i-Ala (1) presides at the Council meetings; (2) is the Minister, — 
presiding Judge of the Supreme Court; (3) hears appeals from 
orders of subordinate Criminal Courts sentencing to terms of impri- 

‘sonment extending to 3 years or less, and also from the orders of 

Revenue and Civil Courts in suits not exceeding Ks. 1,000 in 
value; (4) isthe chief supervising officer over all departments m 
the State except the Foreign Department, but in all important 
executive matters his orders are subject to the approval of the 

_ Nawab; (5) can appoint and dismiss all public servants drawing 
' over Rs. 50 and up to Ks. 100 per month in the State. 


The State is now divided into three Nizimats or districts, and Aéministre: 
these Nizimats are each sub-divided into three Tahsils. Hach Nizé- 
mat is under a Nazim (or Collector) subordinate to whom are the 
Tahsilddrs, assisted by Niib-Tahsfldirs, in charge of each Tahsil 
and the Zilladirs, Darogas and Naib-Darogas of the Irmgation 
Department. ‘Ihe Nizimats and Tahsils are: — 

1.—Minchinabéd. 

(1). Minchinébad. 

(2). Nahr Sédigiyah (or Cholistin). The head-quarters of the 
Tahsil are at present Bahdwalnagar, butare to be shortly 
transferred to Sddikeanj. 

(3). Khairpur Shargiyah or Khairpur Tinwewdaa. 


nee i, Te = oe. FY: 


2,— Bahawalpur. 
(1). Bahawalpur. 
(2). Ahmadpur Shargiyah (or Ahmadpur). 
(3). Allahabad. 

3.—Khanpur. 

(1). Khiinpur. 
(2). Naushahra (formerly called Sddiqdbid'! or Rahimydr Khén). 
(3). Ahmadpur Lamma. 











(1) Sidigabid iso railway station, 11 miles south-west of Naushahra or Hahimydér Khan 
The Tahal) waa named after the Inte Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhamwad Khan LV; bat the 
| narters Of the Tahsil are at Noushahra, also called Habimyar Khan. The head-qoarters 
of Nixitnate aod Tahsils are all situated on the 8, P. and N,-W, Railway lines, except Allab- 
dbid and Ahmadpur Lamma, which areabout 4 miles away from railway atations Chagdhar[ 
and Sédic Abid respectively, | 
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Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Prior to the Agency period, 1.., before 1866, the laws in force mm 
the State were partly religious and partly secular. Mubammadan 
civil suits avere referred to the yazix as were disputes regarding 
marriages, divorce, dower (mahr), snheritance, &¢., but. criminal 
offenders, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, were punished b the 
Kirdirs and Niibs, or, if their offence was treason against the State, 
by the Nawiib himself. Hindu suits relating to Dharm Shiistra 
(or Hindn Law) and questions of inheritance, partition, adoption, 
legacy, stridhana (widow's share). &e., were referred to the 
Brahmans or to the mukhis (leading men) of the towns who 
were always nominated by the Nawsb. The criminal law was 
not codified and no hard and fast mules existed regulating the 
punishment for any particular crime except theft or beh e244 
for which the convict (whether Hindu or Muslim) had his hand 
amputated under the Muhammadan Law, or was required to 
pay a heavy fine (chattf). In the towns most of the =a? erie 
powers were ‘nvested in the kofwatls. In the mufassil the frdirs 
were given extensive magisterial powers which enabled them to 
impose unlimited fines with imprisonment in default and rven 
capital punishment. ‘Th administration of justice in ‘the State 
efore the establishment of the Agency is thus described by 
Colonel Minchin :— 

‘Under the late Nawéb’s rule, all kdrdira and their naibs, the 
kotwdls, and even piidas on Rs, 2a month, had power to investigate 
any offences, and inflict fines to any ammount, and im default of pey- 
ment to imprison for #n unlimited period. No allowance was made to 

risconers, Who had to maintain themaelves by begging; murder cases 
were tried by gézis and mavlris, who only passed a sentence of qisda or 
death on the upplication of the heira of the decensed, but generally the 
murderers managed to escape throngh the connivance of the guard. 
When any person of position was tried, the qazis dared not inflict punish- 
ment; and any falta could be obtained by payment of a sufficient nazrana. 
On first taking charge «ft the State | ende»voured to introduce the system 
furmerly ic fore+ in Bengal, a8 laid own in Besufort’s Digest, for di ciding 
enses with the aid of a qitzi, OF lnw officer, who would give a fatwa, oF 
finding, snd state the Muhammaden Law on the subject. Almost 
the first trial that I held under this procedure, # Hinda was charged 
with blasphemy, for having made oe of certain improper expressions 
regarding the Muhammad«an faith, m a diapnte with « Mulamrmeaden ; 
and on ca ling on the gdsi for his fatwa, he said the only punishment for 
such an offence waa death. Great discretionary powers were obliged te 
be granted in petty offences, which resuited in each Magistrate's doin 

what was rightin his own © 6, with the most astounding differences 0 

opinion on every subject. One officer made ita point of convicting the 
complainant ; and the appeals WeTe Hi" nnmeronse, and complaints every where 
eo rife, that I felt that the only thing. left was to introduce a separate 
departinent, whose whole time should be devoted to judicial matters. 
Here, 98 in the Panjab, the Revenoe officers had been entrusted with 
judicial powers, but the Revenue daties were 69 important that they 
were obliged to neglect judicial work, with the above result, ” 
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“ In introducing a new department I considered that it would be 
_ impossible for me to prepara a code of regulations for their guidance, 
that could possibly be so satisfactory as the codes Jnid down by 
Government for the whole of India, which were all ready to our hand, 
and which were in force in the udjoining districts, where the people of the 
State had relations and friends, and large business connections ; and 
as the newly appointed officers ‘had ample leisure at their disposal, it 
could not be better occupied than in studying the codes, in which 
everything bad been taid down in the clearest manner. The resalt 
has been most satisfactory, and I feel assured that the Naedib when he 
comes of age will be only too glad to carry on this same system, whirh 
is procely similar i thie system pursued in the Native States of Patiala 
an : 


Kapurthala......” 


‘The old system led to such glarmg abuses and confusion that on 
the establishment of the agency the crvil and criminal laws in force 
in British territory were introduced by ‘‘olonel Minchin, This 
and other changes in the administration elicited the following 
remarks from the Secretary of State for India in February 
1872 :— 


“The affairs of the Bahawalpur State should be so cendneted as to inyolve 
no needless break in the continuity of the administration when handed over 
toits future native rulers, and (he) fears that there is a strong tendency to 
assimilate not the substance only, but forma of aiministration too closely to 
those which prevail ‘a districts which have all along been under our direct 
Government and in which there is of course no probability of any change 
oceurring.”’©) 


To this Major Minchin, Political Agent, rephed in the following 
words :-— 


“ We have divided the administration into two distinct branches, the 
ndicial and executive, which is nowhere enforced in British India, The 
Tadian Penal, Procedure and Civil Codes have been introduced because of the 
immense advantage gained to the Administration by having written Laws and 
Regulations which can be applied to all classes and where the duties of each 
officer are clearly defined. ‘The judictal sytem has been entirely carried out 
throngh Native Agenoy and ia partly modelled on the Travancore State in the 
Madras Presidency. '®” | 


Ld 
j 


A list given below shows the Acts and Regulations enforced in 
theState. Any new legislative measure or bill proposed to be intro- 
duced into the State is recommended by the Adilati, Revenue 
Minister or a Member of the Council representing the particular 
department concerned and laid before the Council, and, if approved 
by it, isssubmitted to the Nawab for his final assent. 





ee 


(1) Wih@walpar Administration Report for 1973-74 [para. 4) and 1872-73 (pare, 106). 
(2) Fide Rahiwalpor Administration Roport for 1872-73, para, 106, 
(9) Jied para, 100, 
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The following Acts of the Government of India have been 
adopted by the State :— 








—OO——————<—<—<— 





Act | Subject. Date of esforcemont. 





Indian Penal Code {!) .... wv» | 22nd May 1670, 
Cattle Trespass Act =... a. | 26th July 1871, 
Lonstio Asylum Act... .,. | 16th November1871. 
Arma Act ... ma ae ao | Let January 1870, 

. | Evidence Act. ,,, ee a | Lith Janoary 1831. 
Onths Act... ee sca .. | 11th January 1881. 
| Police Act ~ os va | Sth Ootober 1881, 
Whi Act w. | Sth June 1889, 


No XLV of L660 ..,, 


No, XXXVI of LASS... 
No, XI of LST a4 
No, I of 1872 oa 
No, X of 1873 set 
No. V of 1861 ire 
No. VI of 1804 hin | pping on - 
No, XI] of lesz. Salt Act (3) + = » | Sth July 1890, 
No XIT of 1680 _—,, .. | Vaoolnation Li ai . | 10th April 1891, 
No, XXTof 1879. ww. | Foreign J s)osraneatick ana Extradi. | 18th March 1394, 

tion Act (4, 
No. RIT of 1669 _ a. | Artifloars Act... ‘ie a» | 1uth October 1896, 
No, V of 1894 se vw» | Criminal Procedure Code (8) .., | 20th June 1808, 
No, IX of 1890 ia . | Bailway Act {@) ... = w | 16th November 1698, 
No, VI of 1808 oH .. | Post Office Act e.. = .» | 17th April 1890. 
No, XXVII of 1871 .. «» | Oriminal Tribes Act .,,. os | 20th oe 1004, Boctions 

1 to 23, 





The following are the Acts passed specially by the State :— 
Legislation. Date of enforcement. 
(1). Qénén-iMuskirst (Opiumand | 26th March 18382. 
Qsntnt M’sabi (Ferries) Ist April 1882 
a. n-i-M’adbir (Ferries) ...| Ist Apml 1882. 
i. QOdnfin-+-Abkdri (Excise) .../ Srd April 1852, _ 
(4). Qénén-i-Qimér-biai (Gamb-) Ist September 1882. 


ling). 
(5). Osetei-S6d (Interest) ..| 28th February 1896 [see Chap- 


ter II A,}. 
(6). Qéntin-i-Sankhiya (Arsenic)...| 18th August 1898. 
‘intin-i-Shikdr (Game Laws) 13th June 1599, 




















——— 


description rigorous and not simplo imprisonmont is to be given, (2). In crimes under 
Sections 407 aod 408 women are nlao ponished, bot withimpriscnment only and pot with 
fine. (8). In crimes onder Section 22a instead of simple imprisonment, imprisonment of 
either description may be inflicted, (4). Marriago with a woman within the iddat (i, «,, 
before the lapae of 4 lunar mouths and 10 days after the demise of the husband in the cage of 
a widow or before a woman haa manatrosted 3 times after being divorced in the case of a 
divorced woman) makea the marrying couple linble to promeution under Section 496, Indian 
Poon) Code, and the mulla who performed the marriage ceremony lable to prosecution as an 
abettor in the offence. ; | 

(7) In Section 2 of Act Vi of 1534, the following amendments were adopted by order of 
His Highness in Coanoil dated Sth Jancary 1981: for n first offence whipping, or whipping and 
lng inswapeoyeal ym pbycien oe and fine without whipping; or whipping , imprisonment 2 foe 
may be jen . 

7 3) Only Section 9 of the Act providing punishment for offenders is in ferco, 

(4) Ae for ag it relates to extradition ty, and from, British territory, 

(5) Bat (1) Magistrates of the 2od olasg are debarred [rom trying cases of theft of animals 
of more than Rs. 20 in valao ond of theft of propurty of more than Ka, 50, (2) First class 
Magistrate can ancept or rejects compromise in cases coder Sections 497 and 498, (3) In 
default of payment of fine the convict shall ondergo imprisonment for the term imposed by 
the Magistrate in default, part payment of fine not entitling convicts to remissions of any 
part of the term of imprisonment. 

(6) In early daya of the construction of the Southern Punjab Riilway, when the Ponjab 
Gorernment hed no jariadiotion in the laad cadod tu the Railway Department, the State 
erercisal criminal jarisdiction. orat ths Railway lioo within ita bosdera, bat in 1800 the 
jurisdiction Was coded to the Maltan Distriot , 


(1) With these modifientiona:—(1), In the case of punishments of imprisonment of either 
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The following Civil and Revenue Acts of the Government of CHAP ¥ 
India have been adopted by the State :— fake 
| ne | EN | _ Civil and p 


No, of Act, Subject. Pat ot enforcement Remarks, Perio 

; SSE fet | cio AD Civil and 

30th April, 1870...) With the modifieatio Berenne Acts 
that in suite the Court-f@ of Britiah 
charges ure fixed at 10 India adopte 
peroent.andin execution in the State, 
of decrees at & per ceni, 
no process foe being se 

ae parntely charg 
0th April L&74, | With FE a ttline 


Act VII of 1870... | 


3 
S 
<j 
& 
B 






“ay “yr renioieg in the 
| aw of Interest, 
Act TV of 1872... | Panjab Lawa Act... | 11th January 1881, 
ActIX of 1872 =... | Lawof Contract —.., Dia, 
Act lof 1877 —... | Speelfic Relief Act, Da, 
Act AY of 1877 eee Limitation Act ose Do, 
Actilof 1879 ... | Stamp Act... Rye | Duo, 
Act Lof 1858 _,,, | Concerning Minore’.,, | 15th March 1983. ee ey by Act VII 
, of 1500, 
Act XXV of 1858 ... | Guardians sod Wards De, | Da. 
Act IX of 1881 .... | Property of Minora .., Dao, Do, 
Act XXVI of 1860, | Cortificato of Inherit. Do, spd irre by Act VII 
nnow,. . io 18489, | 
Ack X of 1865 .,. | Inheritance ... =... Do, 
ActXV of 1675 ... | Amendments of the | 8th November 
Ponjab Laws, 1855, 
Act VI of L865 ,..| Modifications im the | 28th September | With alight modifier 
Law of Interest (Act | 1590, tions embodied in the 
10 of 1883), Law of Interest, 








Act SAV of 1690 .,, | Modifications in tho | 19th August 1900, | Section 6 only is enforced, 
| Punjab Courts Act, | 
Act Ill of 1877... | Rogistrntion ... ine Do, 
S/ not being in force 
exeopting Section 14 of 
tho Intter (regnlating 
limitation for appeals ja 
RKevente Courts), 
Besides the above other special rules and regulations having 8 peocia 
the force of law in the State are given below :— Ori) oe 


Revenus Aola 
(1), Bahéwalpur Civil and Military Service Code; came into 724,"we ie 
force on the Ist of July 1903. Btate, 
\2)» Revised Municipal Code (with new bye-laws and 
amendments). 
(3). Jail Manual, in which the Punjab Jail Mannal is mainly 
followed. | 
(4). Employment Rules; came into force in January 1900 
for competitive Examinations (Judicial and Executive). 
(5). Chaukidari rules (like those in the Punjab); were 
adopted on Ist April 1876. 
i Taqivi Rules, framed on 19th May 1899, 
7). Code for the regulation‘of leases of land. 


(1) Rules for the lease of nahriand bdrdat lands were first isened in 1871 by Major Gray 
Political Agent. New rules were compiled in 1889 which were revieed in 1492 and again 
in 1895, In 1899 rules for the leaso of chihd lands wero framed, All these rolow were re 
wieed and fsally collected in the form of a "Code" in 1900, : 





ry Pe) See 
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Troops from British territory is regulated by Act XV of 1903 » 
for Sections of the Indian Penal (‘ode specified in the schedule of 
- the said Act; but with the District of Dera Ghizi Khiin extradition 
_ 18 «lso allowed in cases under Section 498, Indian Penal Code; and 
‘with Bikaner under the following sections of the Indian Penal 
Code: Sections 230 to 268, Sections 299 to 304, Sections 307 
—310 and 311, Sections 312 to 31.7, Sections 825 to 333, Sections 347 
and 348, Sections 860 to 973, Sections 375 to 577, Sections 378 to 
414, Sections 435 to 440, Sections 443 to 446, Sections 464 to 468, 
Sections 471 to 477, Reciprocal arrangements exist for extradition 
of a from the State to British territory and Bikiner, and viace 
vers 
Extradition Numerous raids have been committed by the Jaisalmer people 
proposed with in Bahdwalpur territory during the past six years and to preyent 
these ua detachment of the Imperial ae Camel Corps had to be 
sent every now and then to the Frontier posts. The Bahdwalpur 
Darbar has, however, proposed the adoption of extradition rules be- 
tween the two States. | 
Jndicialand - Civil, Revenue and Criminal powers of the Public Servants 
Bevonue in the State are as given below:— : 





powers of 
Public Sor- Ee 
ee r Paoblic Bervaat. Powers. 








Moshir-i-Ala int » | Described above. WAR, F- x, 

Mushir-i-Mal ini .. | Revenue powers similar to those of a Commissioner 
in the Panjab. 

Adalati or Chief Judge ... | Sessions and Divisional Jadge. 

Nazim om isi «+ | Collector, lat grade (Revenoe Department), 8m 
intendant oe lsication with powers of inflicting 
unlimited fines, also special Magistrate with 
powers to try criminal cases onder Sections 176 
and I88, Indian Penal Code, and Sections 109 and 
110, Criminal Procedure Code, Criminal powers 
onder these sections are not-conferred on any othor 
Magistrate in the Judicial Department. 

District Judge _... ..« | Powers of a District Judge and District Magistrate 
es defined in Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes with the exception of the above-mentioned 

| Civil Powers given only to Nazime. 

Muneif ne oak ow» | Munsif, Ist class, in Civil, and Magistrate, Ist class, 
in Criminal cases as defined in Civil and Crimin 
Procedure Codes with the exception mentioned 






above. 
Tabsildér 4, om Assistant Collectors, 2nd grade, with power to try 
revenne ofa value not exceeding rapees. 





No other public servants have any powers in Civil, Revenue 
or Criminal matters except the Private Secretary to the Nawab, 
who exercises the powers Of a Magistrate, 2nd class, in His 
Highness’ Camp. : 

(1) Circular No. 31 of Political Agent's office, dated Gth Jancary 1872 which eamo into’ 
force on. 14th April, 1873. 


il 
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Judicial appeals from the orders of the Chief Judge and revenue CHAR. 
and miscellaneous appeals from the orders of the Mushfr-f-Mal and Aue 
other heads of Departments lie to the Supreme Court of appeal or Siena 
‘Adélat-{-Ala constitated in January 1905, which consists of three haar 
members : viz,, the Mushir-i-Ala, the Foreign Minister, andtheGeneral |. 
Seeretary. Appeals liefrom the orders of the Mushir-i-Mil and the of appeal, re- 
Chief Judge only in cases originally decided by them, or in those vision, &a, 
in which their orders reverse those of their subordinates; when 
their orders confirm the orders of the Subordinate Courts no 
appeal lies. His Highness the Nawib may, however, be 
moved to call for files from any Court for revision, or he may 
do so of his own motion. Such appeals and applications for revision 
are laid before the Nawib by the Mushir-i-Ala. All orders of tke 
Supreme Court in civil, revenue and criminal cases are subject to the 
sanction of the Nawdb, Appeals from the orders of the Tahsildirs 
lie to the Nazims; and from the orders of the Nazims in revenue 
‘matters to the Mushir-f-Mél; in criminal cases decided under the 
Criminal Procedure and Indian Penal Codes to the Chief Judge ; 
and under the Irrigation Department to the Mushir-{-Anhir. 
Appeals from the orders of the Munsifs both in civil and 
criminal cases lie to tho District Judges, except an orderin a 
criminal case which inflicts a punishment of more than six 
months and an order in a civil suit the value of which exceeds 
Rs. 500, both of which are referred on appeal to the Chief 
Judge. Appeals from the orders of the District Judge lie to 
the Chief Judge, except orders in civil suits the value of which 
exceeds Rs. 5,000 and criminal judgments which inflict pumish- 
ments of more than 4 years which are appealable to the 
Adilat-i-Ala. 


The District Judges are three in number and one is stationed _ District 
at the headquarters of each Nizimat. The eight Munsifs are Peart 


stationed at Minchindbid, Khairpar, Bahiwalpur, Abmadpur East, 
Allahébad, Khénpur, Rahimyar Khin (Naushahra) and Ahmadpur 


In lieu of imprisonment under the Indian Penal Code or Bedomption 
any other local or special law, except under Sections 995 to 398, Te. “Sra 
Indian Penal Code, offences against the ruler of the State swiss). 
and capital sentences under Section 302, convicts can be released 
from jail by the payment of a sum ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 300 
wr month, according to their means. Redemption monay, 

ywever, cannot ba accepted from habitual offenders or those 

whose release endangers the public safety. Tho Chief Judge 
alone has the power to accept redemption money in lieu of 
imprisonment, subject to the sanction of the Nawib, obtained 
through the Mushir-i-Ala. 


The most frequent offences in the State are those relating to Commos 


‘the abduction of women and cattle theft. 


ow el) el 
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Barristers and. pleaders have never been admitted into 

the State Courts, the idea being that their admission would tend 
to “increase litigation and impoverish the people. ’ Principals are 
not allowed to appear in Courts by agents unless such agents are 
near relations, or are agents of not less than a year's standing, 
and even then they can only appear on the ground ef their 





principal's infirmity or incapacity. 

The method of writing petitions differs from that. of the 
Punjab. Each (‘ourt has attached to it a petition-writer, who is 
paid a fixed salary. The scale of fees charged for writing peti- 
tions, &c., is given below :— | 


1, Appeal and rejoinder see a 
2, Hevision, review and rejoinders _... ae hae: 
3. Application against the proposals of arbitrators ... 
4° Application recording the arbitrators’ findings 
S Civil suits'to the value of Re, 50) ©. >A 
8, 
9. 
10. 


> 


® 


Civil sunita above Rs. 50 ie ad Ja wh 
Miscellaneous applications in civil and judicial suits 
Commissioner's report Seo seer eee bas 
Translations and copie Annas 3 up to 200 words : and one 


ocoe¢co=-=— 
MM er ko Oot 


4B vc 





Deeds (of all kinds) © every additional 100 or fractidn of 100 
11, Acknowledgments’ and receipts CE OS cael Ee eee 
12, Recognizatice Tae 0 3 0 





These fees are credited to the Department concerned. 


There is no separate Registration Department, nor are there 
any Honorary Sub-Registrars as in the Punjab. Registration is” 
carried on by the Judicial Je DATO ent without extra pay: : The 
Chief Judge acts as Chief Registrar, the’ District Judges as Regis- . 


trars, and the Munsifs as Sub-Registrars. For statistics, see Table 
No. 87, Part B. 2 


To prevent crime on the border of Dera Ghazi Khin, 
the State has agreed with the Deputy Commissioner of that 
district that the Assistant Corhmissioner of Rijanpur and the 
Nazim of Khinpur shall meet twice a year for the Nirddweed GE ad. 
characters. Trials of bad characters of either jurisdiction under 
Section 110 of Act V of 1898 are ‘held by botli these officers 
sitting together, the offenders of the State being tried by the 
iss tei of the State when the evidence for the prosecution is 
produced by people of the British district, and the offenders’ of 
Dera Ghézi Khiin: District tried by the Rajanpur Magistrate 
when the evidence is produced by the State zaminddrs, &o, A 
similar arrangemient exists’ between ‘the Minchind4béd Nizdmat and 
thé Montgomery’ District ‘and is being proposed with Bikiner, ~ 


_ The Foreign Minister’s functions are described in the table 
given above. He has the following officers under him :— i 

(I) The Vakél in attendance upon the Political Agent, 
Phiilkién States and Bahiwalpur; and ee 






= | 
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(2) The vakils ippointed to the districts of Ferozepore, 
Montgomery, Multén, Dera Ghazi Khin and Sukkur 
(in she the Réjanpur sub-division, and the capital 
city of Bikiner. 


__ The Mushirat-f-Mil was first established by Colonel Grey, Political 


Agent, in November 1879, after the abolition of the Nizimats referred 
to in Section B., Chapter I. The Mushir-{-Mél (Revenue Minister) 
exercises revenue and executive functions similar to those of a Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, but he has no authority over the Police. 
He has under him a large office, the total annual expenditure on 
which amounts to Rs. 22,478, and the following departments :— 

_ (a). Land Revenue—This consists of 3 Nézims, 9 Tahs{idérs, 
9 Naib Tahsilddrs, 1 District kidnun 0,9 Office kdnungos, 34 Field 
kanungos, and 359 patwdris (see Table 38, Part B) as well as 
zaildadrs and lambarddrs. 


_ (0). Settlement.--In_the Ubha Tahsils (wis. Minchindlidy. 


Cholistén and Khairpur) Settlement Se pe ogee began in 1904, and 
are now in progress. ‘Ihe Mushir-i-Mél is Settlement Officer, and 
under him is an Assistant Settlement Officer, a Superintendent, 
two Deputy Superintendents, 22 garddéwars and 100 muharrirs, 
besides the permanent establishment of patwdrés, 

(c). Domain Lands.—Tho domain lands (or the estates which 
are the personal property of His Highness the Nawéb) are managed 
by the Mushir-i-Mal with the aid of the Nézims and Tahsildirs. 

 (@). Horse Farm or Siud.—The working of the Horse Farm 
18 described in Section A of, Chapter . IT. The establishment 
consists of a Sarparast (Superintendent), 9 Allkdrs, and 27 menial 
employés. The total annual expense. of the Stud establishment 
for the year 1903-04 was 3,204. The large area of land attached 
toit affords grazing for the animals, but most of it is annually 
leased on aml khdm, or contract, to cultivators, and is a source of 
income tothe State. The area of the farm (lohra) is as follows :— 

Area in bigahe. Cultivated, Oneultivated waste, 

24,785 5,316 : 


46 


_ _ Thé following table shows the income and expenditure of the 
_ Stud under the four different heads for 1903-04 :— abe 








Stod income 

Ste (ant "ae th tci ME | ds) 
er ure ; da). 

ide oo. 


Total Tr 
on eo | aaa F turret ee ae ie | 












Civils and 
Criminal 
Justice. 
Mushfrat-i. 
Mal (Revenue 
Department . 


—— 
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Hit, ¢. Section C.— Land Revenue. 


The following table shows the numbers of villages held in the 
Bante. various forms of tenure :— 





Patripna Bt, 









| _ Zaminpans | 
papain A BilijmAl 
‘hhid |(more than] , . . 
(single | oné pro- Perfect. 
nerehip),| prietor). 


—— 


Classification 
forms of com- Tohbasil, 









Minchinabéd and Cho- 

sa soins Tahaila, | 

Bahiwalpur 

Abmadpur ne an 

Ehd4npar and Allahabad 

Navshahra and Abmad. aoe ray 
pur Lamma, ———— - 

Total 


——= 








aaa 


_ Classifica The table given below gives a further sub-classification accord- 
Hon ticaand ing to the amount of revenue paid by each village:— 
tenures of vil. == 6 SSS Se 





* 
————= 









by each, Desoription of rillages, Tenore. 


Ahmadpar. 
Lammas, _ 


Villnges paying Ha, §,000 | { Zam(ndiri a oak 
to Ha, 60,000, Pattidéri Bhayachira 
| | Zami{ndarf a. os 
| Pattidérit Bhasachira 
Zoami{ndiri i i 
ek Fattidiri Bhayachira | 9 
Villages on leasoa with- id fl 
out right of ownership, 
Total of villngea paying 
rovenna, 
Villages paying rent in : 
kind bot no revenoes, | 





| | J 





Grand Total ane 





—" 


The accuracy of the figures for pattiddri and bhayachdra villages - 
are rather doubtful. It isin most cases difficult to class a village 
under any one of these recognised tenures. Pattiddrt imperfect 
and bhayachdra are only one form of tenure, but the settlement 
nomenclature has classed under the former head tenures in which 
share-holders descended from a common ancestor - reponderate, 
and under the latter head tenures in which r ssession, and not 
ancestral descent, is the measure of right. and Kiability, or in which 
there are more share-holders of various tribes than share-holders 
descended from acommon ancestor. Zaminddri villages exist only 
in the Minchindbdd and Khairpur Tahsfls, mostly on the Fordwil 

Canal, founded by settlers who received grants from the State. Th 
the Lamma Tahs{ls where cultivation is comparatively old and the 
communities very numerous bhayachdra tenure is the rule. though 
pattiddrt villages owned by single families are also ‘numeral 
As a whole the shares are comparatively large and the number of | 
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share-holders is not so excessive as in the adjoining districts 
of the Punjab. In Khénpur Tahsfl, however, there are holdings 
which owing to the operation of the Muhammadan Law and 
other causes are owned in most confusingly minute shares. In 
the Cholistin Tahsfl almost all the villages are held on bhayachdra 
tenure, and sole ownership of villages does not exist except in the 
case of Munyinwilf and Miydnwili villages, which have the largest 
area Of all the villages of the Tabsil. ‘Che majority of the villages of 
the Cholistén Tahsil were founded by the Sikh and Marwari Bishnof 
settlers who received lands on lease in large groups of share-holders. 
They are called biswaddrs, a term introduced into the State by 
them: each estate is divided into hundreds of biswas, but generally 
it is not partitioned and remains the joimt property of the various 
biswaddys. The biswaddrs who are present in the village cultivate 
the undivided lands and enjoy the whole produce of the cultivated 
area to the exclusion of the absent biswaddars, who, however, are still 
hable for their shares of the State demand. 

Before 1866 the area irrigated by a well or by canals was 
in most cases the unit of proprietory right: all other ee belonged 
to the State. But pasture grounds close to the cultivated areas 
were also regarded as forming part of the estates. These and 
other wastes for which the villagers agreed to pay the usual revenue 
rate on such lands were entered as shamildt deh in the State revenue 
papers when the boundaries of villages were demarcated in accord- 
ance with the Hritish system of settlement initiated by Colonel 
Minchin, and have ever since been recognised by the State as the 
village common lands. . 

A greater part of the Rohi of Khairpur and almost the entire Rohf 


iP goesinictatoned 


of communi. 
aod 


ties 
tenure of il. 


lages socord. 
ing to the 


amount of 
revenue paid 
by each, 


tract of all other Tahsils, is State property. These tracts are 


sparsely inhabited by communities thinly scattered here and there, 
mostly consisting of the Bihar, Rathor, Pirhér, Varyah, Jat (t soft), 
Naik, and Menghwil tribes. They have no large habitations but 
live in hamlets (jhoks) on the natural tanks (or fohbas) in which rain 
water is collected. These people are either cattlebreeders, goat- 
herds, carriers of traffic between the Rajpitina States and Bahdwal- 
pur, or makers of barilla (sajji) as tenants to the State contractors. 
Asa rule they only pay grazing dues (tirni) to the State. When, 
however, there is salticrent rainfall in the Robf, they cultivate vast 
areas of lands and pay revenue for them, 


| In the Cholistén Tahsfl Barir, Bhullar, Gil and Man Sikhs and 
Bishnois preponderate; next to them come Watttis and Joyas. 
In the Minchindbéd Tahsil Wattis form the bulk of the agricultural 
oo Sepia owning entire villages or parts of villages on the 
Sutlej from Qéimki to Chakkoka. The Joyas and Chishtis are 
most numerous beyond Chakkoka, especially along the Sutlej 
from Lileké to Luddan in Khairpur Tahsfl. About Shahr 
Farid thdna the Mahévrf Kharls or Séhibeddas are owners of 
jakhs of bighas. Near Hisilpur and Khairpur the Dévidpotras and 
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Avéfis, and in Bah4walpur Tshsfl, Channsts, Dénwabjs, Aniins, 
Déidpotras, and Kulyfrs are most numerous. In Abviadpar Tahsfl 
Ghallis, Sayyids, Arbis, Wirans, Langéhs, Balochea, Buhars and 








' Niichs; in Khénpur and Allahdbéd Baloches, Ditid 


sotras, Lars, 
Chéchars, Michhis, and Siyéls, and in Navshahra and Alimadpur 
Lamtha, Bhuts, Baloclies, Mri pied of Indhrar 
and Michhis form the largést agricultural | 





Customs and usages regarding matters of inheritance and 
enjoyment of landed property, &c., were recorded in the Settlement 


Wadjib-wl-arz according to the statements of the representatives 
of the various village communities in the Ubha and. Lamma, 
The law in force in the State directs the Courts to follow local 
custom as given in the W'djib-ul-ars and, failing that, the Mu- 
hammadan or Hindu Law, except in cases where these have been 
superseded by other laws pea pes: the State. As > GOneray rule. 
all sons ‘succeed equally, and. succession . is Reus ied per capita 
(pagwand) and not per stinpes (chiindawand).» Wide ws among both 
the Hindus and Muhammadans suceeded on a life-tenure if they have 
io Sons and receive maintenance only if they have sons, 
In practice the widow of a brother or agnate is never permitted to 
inherit her husband’s share but is only allowed maintenance, and 
that only in case of her not rat hy ing another husband (he qq-wich 
baithan), The chiindawand rule of succession exists only in certain 
Sayyid families aud in the Gadhokd sept of the Wattis. A widow 
of any tribe enjoying a lifée-tenure of the property of her husband 
is entitled to alienate a part thoreof for reasonable needs and is. 
not fettered closely by the claims of the agnates. Among 4 
majority of the Muhammadan landholders the daughters, in the 
absence of sons, either inherit. the whole property of the father or 
divide a fair proportion of the property with the male relations 
of the deceased. This proportion varies iti different licalities: 

In 1850 the Board of Administration agreed to observe the 
deep stream (Dar ind banndn, dhdr kalin, hadd Stkandari) as the 
boundary between the State and the British districts of the Pu jab. 
This deep-stream rile remained in force till 1860, when the moc ied 
deep-stream rule begga 40 be observed on the Indus, under which 
Siete land (chakkar, dona, toka, or lildra), carried away 
by avulsion, was to remain the property of the ori ‘inal proprie- 
tors, although separated from the rnin etal by the deep pas ng 

“The consent of the Baktwalpur State,” saya Col rey, “was 
po opined mae is veg of Newt: Rakeoh aera. ons ths. 
Un} Overnment, with the Nutiy nt? to } poke Fa 
rs63, expresely refuses the pyulkicn een is oiled, a 


(1) Extroct of the last fora, of a letter frome Nawal Bahdvol Eka: ==: - : 
Pupjob Goversment with the Nutive Agent's endorsement of 20h Jousity ane the 
Ste ssa Abeer ot Com missioner i nnd the Lieutenant-Governor, ihe " bomndleze 

ihe jonediciion o b Goversmenip waa +tated ee ace 
the channel followed by scams are A rtated to Be the main river—defined ae 


vd Hy Soto  steome conterminous districts of the ritiwh aos, ee 
i te ; ‘ i y ; ‘ Lea . : 
te a always been tho Pipmeanie and tho Bahdéwalpor Government olden to m fev “ ine 
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In 1871 Captain (now Colonel) oy moved the Punjab Goy- 
ernment that the ‘deep-stream’ rule o jurisdiction should apply 
also to Dera Ghazt n (on the Indus). This view was also 
held by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Egerton, Fimancial Com- 
missioner. But Colonel Grey was ordered to ear y out. the 
avulsion’ rulé in concert with the Settlement Officer St ers Ghazi 
Khin and the result was reported in Mr, Fryers letter No, 74 
of the 4th March, 1872, forwarded to Government with the Financial 
Commissioner's letter No. 488 of 29nd May 1872. ‘The arrange- 
mouts reported were approved by Punjab Government on 4th 
Ostober 1872. Tt can be seen from Mr, F. ers lettter that 
Captain Grey’s object was to prevent the Bahéwaltiur State from be- 
ing cut off from the river : “ Lines should bo drawn north and south 
of each chakkar from fixed omts and no accretions on either 
side of these lines should be allowed to be gained by any chakkar, 
The object of this rule was to prevent the elongation of a chakkar, 
the final result of which elongation might, as Captain Grey pointed 
out, eventually be to shut off the Bahéwalpur State entirely 
from its river frontage.” Captain Grey aceepted the ‘avulsion’ rules 
for the maintenance of rights of property only as accepted by 
Nawiéb babéwal Khin IV., but like him ho could not admit that 
jurisdiction followed property, He therefore asked Government for 
an exchange of territory to maintain the Bahiwalpur jurisdiction 
up to the main stream, In his letter of 24th August 1872 he 
wrote :—“ T earnestly request the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention 
tothe infinite trouble and ‘innoyance to British Officers and the 
heartburning and other evils resulting on the avulsion rules 











Settlement under the 1860 rules has just been arrived at by. 
myself and the Settlement Officer of Dera Ghazi Khan of the 
disputes of 6 years standing on the Indus. The result has been so 
disastrous to the State in the entire loss of river frontage, that no 
Political Officer in charge here could in justice to the State accept 
much. @ result, and Tam just about to lay before Government the 





“The reason fs that, as both Governments aro one it ie indifferent whether twenty 


Villages go to'cne side or fi¥e to tho other—the interests are common, Hut, in the new 
Mess aoe by Mithankot, thore is daily annoyance, and moro and more may be 
eX poctod, O romedy lies with the Lientenant-Gorernor, Of course ¢ prietary righta 
should be maintained ;the present objection fs not to that but fo che ofates of jurisdiction 
by the Mithankot officials, =< 
All these cases hare arisen out of that of Kachi Chohda. Tho real Point at issae in «fl 
of them i4 one only, cite —Shall the Bohiwalpar joriediction be erercised, according t+ the 
ancient * deop-stream’ rile, over lands transferred bodily by change of the river's cupree 
from the Britiah Joriediction: shall the et stream limit jurisdiction on bath sides ; or shail 
the jurisdiction of British ‘ficiala follow lands transferred to the Bahawalpur sido F . 
“Therefore I fend all the Kach{ (hohin Paptra to you “(the Native Agent) “for refar 
ence to Government, You ehould inform me what is settled thereon for the maintenapos 
of aticlent castom, the protection of rights, the welfare of the people, the. prevention of 
ly quarrels, and for my satisfaction.” 





_ Badorsement by the Native Agent —"T gubmit, for orders of the tary to Government, 
there an ah nH? reel all from ra Daweh i" Bahiwalpur; and [ bee to stato that 
0 Hahawalpur Goveroment d ros to maintain the *; ttream "rule as the boundary of 
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resolutions of a committee of the chief officers of the State passed 
upon this subject.” eS an 
The resolutions referred to above were submitted to the 
Punjab Government but the proposal for exchange of territory 
was not accepted. In January 1873 Mr. Robert Cust supported 
the deep-stream rule and suggested its adoption in the case of — 
Bahéwalpur State in a Memorandum. However, the ‘ avulsion” 












LLISlon 





(0) ‘The Memorandum rane ns follows;—In the letter of the Government of Indin, dated 24th 
Angust 1860, and affirmed by the Secretary of State for Ind Jacuary 16, 1861, a principle — 
of Eiverain Law is laid down that appears open to question, as being— hs 

1 Contrary to the Common Law o/ the Provinces, or rather of the great Indus Basin, 

1], Contrary to the order of the Government of India issued in analogous cases in 
the great Ganges Basin, and = 

IUl- Contrary to obvious expediency. , _ ae i 

Tho point is this—a distinction is drawn betwixt cases of accretion of new land, and 
Avolsion and Transfer of existing tracts of land. [tis admitted thatin both cases the rights 
of the proprietor remain intact, if maceptitie of identification —but it is ruled, that while 
in the former cases the jurisdiction is transferred, in the latter the Jurisdiction follows the — 
iands, sa an instance of which we havea portion of the Dera Ghigi Kin District rated 
from ita pareot district by the broad steoam of the Indas, whiob a) ome seasons of the your 
can only be crossed in eight or ton bours, 

I. What ia tho Common Law ? bs , 

In the History of the Punjab (attributed to the father of tho accomplished Secretaryto = 
the Government of the Punjab) rolume I, page 154, we have a quotation from Captain - 
Murray's well-known work, tc “« 

*1o the case of lande cast by the change of the stream from one side to the other, thengh: 
me Chief gains, and the other loves, yet it te costomary to preserve the rights of the zamindar,” 

The “ Deep stream" waa the received boundary in all such cases. a 

My attentaion having been greatly drawn to gach cases during wy twonty years of Bervice 
in the Panjab, in districts bounded by the Jamns, Satle], Boas, Ravi and Chenah, I laid 
down tho principle broadly in my decision in the Bahdwalpar Cage of 1860, and waa much 
warprised, that the order of the Government of India should have arrived in a contrary sens, 
Those ordars were signed by Sir U, Beadon, | L. 

I felt satisfied that there waa some mistake, and sccordingly Inid down the an!» PL) 
again datioctly in my Manualof Revenne forthe Panjab, page 127, in order that snl ae 
might be well considered again. eee 

1. Bat it so happened, that when I became Member of the Board of Hevenus of tha 
North-West Provinces, | found thiasame polet brought prominently forward in ones tres ik : 


the Tistrict of Ghazipur and the Province of Bengal, and the District of azimy Be 
Sir Cecil Beadon waa Lientontant-Gorernor of Bengal, and Mr, Robert Davia, vow 






di 





Provinces of Ondh. 


Lieutenant-Gorernor of the Panjab, a8 Financial Commissioner of Ondh. 

| opened out the whole sabject again on its marite, and being supported by my (Giewte- 
nant-Gevernor, the case came before the Government of India, and ft was decided in 1567 that, 
wheatter a Navigable River ehali >the Boundary of any District or Province the Deep ttre 
of swch river shall be the limit of the jarisdiction of all riparian public servanta, and Notifica- 
vions = isxued by the Government of India onder 28, Victoria, Chapter XVII, Section 4, to 
that effect, | 

The correspondence will be foand in the poblished Procesdingsof tha Government of 
North-Weat Provinces of July, October 1587, Jonoary 1868, May 1888, and the paar 
carefully laid down in the Circalar of tho Board No, 16 of Angnst 12, 1668, an 

The Deep stream waa declared to bethe boundary of Provinces, Districta, and Divishine 
and d fortiori in the absence of treaty etipalstions, the rule most apply to ciaes where a river | 
divides British India from a Native [adependent Stata, } = 

Ill, And upon ground of expediency it must needa bo, that this rule should bo enforoed, 
The caso of Bahawalpur and Dera Uhdei Khdn is an extreme case, bot what can be more 
contrary to the first principles of good administration of Civil and Criminal Justice, Police and 
erg ~— een that of a ‘soi’ ofa District being divided from the District 
Mfices,andno doubt from the nearest Sdab-Collector, the nearest oo jaati pearet 
police gs br ne of tha as rivera in or world F Scones: Ot Lee a es | 

The Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghati Khan cannot bo ab ny wotborily 
whatever in his trans-Indos villages, can rarely bo ablo to al ead wilekes: 
from thee villages Would be as act of oppression, The tract will become ‘ ei d of Alesis. 
for relageca pow the Bahswalpar iit hag eho ee. 
: Another important consideration is the police of the aS as '. 
be no risk of u divided or doattful jurisdiction of the Ripurian Stetes  Raviting peace 4 
porygragrael seated dangerous, in the ovent of river piracy bocomi ng tachiensia suai *f 
nob be i Dera Ghisi Khao authorities could have no certain knowledge ol 


“sa 
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rules were put in force in 1872-73 in the case of all other rivers 
on the Bahdwalpur border and remained im practice till the) de- 
‘marcation of permanent boundaries. Tho question of a | mit 
boundary proposed by Government came into consideration in the 
beginning of the year 1899. After some preliminary correspond- 
ence, the Hon'ble Mr. J. Wilson, Settlement Commissioner, 

The resnit of the discussion was a number of Preliminary Reeom 
mendations drawn up on 2nd January 1900, and agreed to by both ’ 
officers. Paragraph 10 of these Recommendations contams the 7 
conditions on which the Darbir consented to the laying of the fixed 

undary. The main point contained in these conditions was that 

the Bahiiwalpar Darbir could agree to the scheme only in case full | 
and unrestricted powers were grven to the State in respect of access 
to river water and of mir bari (ferry tolls). The former was ; 
intended to obviate any possibility of danger to the State irriga- ; 
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tion. ‘The Hon'ble Mr. Wilson came to Bahawalpur a second time 
on 3lst March 1900 for a further discussion of the subject and 
again admitted the soundness of the State’s claim to powers of 
access to river water and reported on the subject to Government. 
The question of the fixed boundary was finally decided on 2nd 4 
September 1900, in a meeting at Simla, im which, on behalf of 

the Bahtwalpur Darbér, Colonel Grey, Superintendent, secepted 

the fixed boundary scheme provided the proposed Minor Canals 

Bill, Sections 27, 30, and 34 of which were supposed to satisfy the 
requirements of the State in this direction, was passed into law. 

But, later on, it was considered that these sections of the Minor 

Canals Bill did not satisfy the State demands and that the bill shonld 

include further provisions to meet the situation. Tho matter is 

still ponding before Government, but the fixed bounda has since 

been demarcated on the entire BADAMSENE pay border, except 

in the case of a few areas where disputes are still undecided. 

The zailddré and lambardéri system was introduced into the ganaare 
State by Colonel Minchin m 1875. The zails were established, as epehaaite 
faras possible, in accordance with the tribal distmbution ofthe ee 
ve Colonel Minchin thus described the system m the 

hiwalpur Administration Report for 1875-76: “I have 
- adopted Mr. Prinsep's plan of having a lambarddr to each 
village, and a 2ailddr in charge of a group of from 3 to 4 
illages. I bave found the system to answer admirably, especially 
as regards canal clearances. These village officers are in fact 
assistants to the revenue officials in all revenue matters and 
to the police in criminal proceedings; and, a5 the Tahsildirs are 
the heads ofthe police in their own districts, there is no clashing 
of the authorities, and both departments benefit from the local . 
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knowledge and influence of these village officers. Five per cent, 
is levied as an addition to the State demand, of which one per 
cent. is paid to the sailddrs, and two per cent. each to the lambar- 
ddrs and patwdris.” Each village has at present one or more 
lambarddrs according to its status. Their fees are the same as 


’ those which were fixed by Colonel Minchin. The zails now consist, 


in many cases, of more than 20 villages. The duties of lambarddrs 
and cailddérs are the same as in the Punjab. They are bound not 
only to collect revenue and assist in the prevention and detection 
of crime but also to assist the zailddrs and ddrogas of Irrigation 
Department in the general clearance of canals. In this State, how- 
ever, owing to the predominance of big landowners owning land in 
several villages, a large number of the lambarddrs hold lambarddri 
in various places and are necessarily absentees. There are others 
who have substitutes to work in their places, The agents (mukhtdrs) 
chosen are generally kutdnas (sweepers), nfrdsis, or pdolis ri 
who alwaye fail to perform their duties, Most of the seilddrs alao 
have their agents, much to the detriment of State work. In certam 
villages such as the villages on the Sédiqiyah Sharqiyah Canal and 
in thickly populated villages in other Tahsils, the position of a lam- 


bardér is valued; in others it is regarded a burden. In Mes, 
where lambarddrt is profitable, widows of the deceased lambardar: 
succeed their husbands and have sarhardhs to perform the ined 
duties. Fuller details of the number of lambarddrs and zailddrs 
will,be found in Table 33 of Part B. 

_ Trained patwdris and girddwars were first appointed by Colo- 
nel Minchin in 1867, The duties of the patwdrfs and girddwars are 
the same asin the Punjab. In the State, however, the number of 
paticdrie 13 smaller than is necessary. All the palwaris Deron 
1898 knew only the uld system of measurement, viz., the shisé pati 
or triangulation measurement system. In 1898, however, a school for 
training patwdris was started in Bahiwalpur and placed un..er two 
competent and qualified girdéwars whose services were secured from 
the Punjab. In less than 2 years a majority of the old patwdris and 
apprentices were put through a course of training in the square mea. 
surement system and the new scheme of studies prescribed for pat- 
warts inthe Punjab. Patwdris and apprentices to the number of 60 
were sent in a batch to the school fora period of three months after 
which a regular examination was held and certificates were granted. 
The successful poe did the measurements of the second regu} 
settlement of the Lamma Tahsfls on the square system and did it 
very well. A large number of the existing patwdris are still 
untrained. The scale of pay of the oirddwars and patwdris js— 

Grade Ist, 2nd. 8rd, 


Girdiwar ree fae fia Ka. a0 pas) a) 
Patwiri ih paca aoe 
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The chaukiddri system is also one of those institutions which 
the British Agency introducedinto the State. Villages of some 
size and importance have more than one chaukiddr; small ones, 
which are contiguous to each other, often have one common 
chaukiddr, but in a majority of cases each yillage has separate 
chaukiday, The number of these village servants in each Tahail is 
Niles in Table 33 of Part B. The ordinary pay of a chaukiddr is 

8.3 per mensem. In each Tahsfl there are also a number of dafaddrs, 
who are allowed Rs. 5 per mensem from the chawhkiddra fund. 
They haye to supervise the work of the chauwkiddrs and are held 


Tesponsible for this in their respective ildqas. ah bec to 
ae 


chaukiddrs and dafaddrs is either made direct by zamin- 
ddra or by the Tahsildir; a cess is levied for this object on the 
inhabited houses of the village. Widows, fatirs, Brahmans and 
Sayyids (who do not own lands in a village) are exempted from the 
payment of this cess. 

The culturable area of the Bahtwalpur State has always been 
practically confined since ancient times to the comparatively narrow 
strip of low-lying land between the rivers snd the Cholistiin or 
desert. Cultivation was found only in a few ancient settlements 
such as Uch, Jajja, Bhutta Wahan, Pattan, Shaikh Wahan, Khiif 
Bodla, Sarwihi, Mau, Mahnd, etc., and the rest of the tract given 
upto pasture. As there were no canals, cultivation was entirely 
dependent on the inundations from the rivers or upon rain. 
Under these conditions little care was bestowed upon agriculture 
and eattle-breeding was the chief industry. Wherever land capable 
of cultivation was thrown up by the river, people settled on it, 
building temporary huts to live in but forming no permanent 
settlements. Such permanent villages as existed were mostly within 
the borders of the Cholistin beyond reach of floods, The fiscal 
history of the northern part of the State is connected with that 
of Multén, that of the southern with Sindh. In the period of the 
Langih Kings of Multin, a great impetus was given to the 
colonization of the country on the banks of the Haryari'’, as it is 
ealled in Minchinibéd and Khairpur, or the Tarnkri, as it 15 called 
in Ahmadpur and Khinpur, which was peely a canal taken 
out of the Sutlej or, more probably, the old bed of that river. — On 
it many people from the country round Multan and Bhatiina 
(now Hisedr) settled as cultivators. The Langih Kings also con- 
structed a canal called the Quthbwah near Uch. Very little 15 
known of the revenue system of the period. The only meagre 
information of an authentic nature is to be found in the Ain- 
i-Akbari from which we learn that Sher Khan Siri (A. D, 1640- 


.,1545) had abolished the old system of taking revenue by divi- 
Jsion of produce and introduced that of realizing 1t by measur- 





ing the culturable area. ‘The whole culturable land in the reign of 


(Q) The Harydré (or Harhdrt of tho Ain-i-Abbari) was a running stream in the time of Akbar, 


dinet-Abbari Vol, 11, 100 (Persian Fdition) 


IIL C. 
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Akbar was divided into four classes namely :—(1) Pulaj, land 
in which a erop is invariably sown and which is never left tallow. 
(2) Paroti, land which is occasionally left uncultivated. (8) Cha- 
char, land which is left fallow for 3 or 4 years in order to 
make it fit for cultivation. (4) Banjar, waste, the land left untilled 
for five or more years. Different rates of assessment were levied 
on various classes of crops. The average rates, as given in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, were :— ; 





Re a. p. - 
Wheat us ee jt it “ O68 9 
Barley Gea | Vor Fut heexeen nics abe ee eee 012 0 
Cotton a ee | La si 1 0 0 


Indigo =F i . 110 0 


‘The total revenue accruing from the Stba of Multan (inelnd- 
ing Bhakkar) was Rs. 14,85,263 (land-revenus Rs. 14,47,907; 
miscellaneous Rs, 1,387,356) and the culturable area under assess- 
ment was 558,649 Jighas, which gives an average rate of Rs. 2.10 
per bigha or Rg, 5-4 per acre. Probably the Government share 
of the produce was first collected and then sold at fixed rates to 
merchants, and, unless the Government dues were obtained, the 
saminddr was not paid anything at all. The Ain-l-Akbari har 
given a detailed account of several ildgas comprised in the province 
of Multin, which included 18 districts or separate parqanas, iden- 
tifiable with the present Bahiwalpur State end the outlymg 
districts of Sitpur and Ubiiura. The following list of Rie 
is taken from Gladwyn’s translation and his spelling is retam- 
ed for facility of reference. 1. Obaderah—This ‘s Ubéura in 
the Rori sub-division of Upper Sindh, adjoming the southern bound- 
ary of the State. 2, Owj—Uch. 8 Bhoorty dameim—Bhutta wihan, 
in the Naushahra Tahsil of Bahiwalpur. 4. Jamsher™’—There 
is no such place inthe State, but by a slight alieration in the 
Persian letters, it can be read as Jajja, one of the oldest villages 
in the State, near Khanpur, (see Chapter TV). 5. Padai Kosh— 
A village in the State on the Sindh border 6. Dewad Rdiveal—Now 
commonly known as Diliwar (or Derdwar). 7%. Dood Khaéa— 
Now known as Ddtid Machht near Shidinf in Khanpur Nizimat, 
8. iajpoor—Raéjipur in the Multin District: but the lands 
attached to it are situated onthe left bank of the Sutley] a few 
miles west of the town of Bah#walpur. 9. Reperi—This must be 
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in the Ubba, Tt ia tho clayay wilt deposited by the river from two to any sumber of feeb in 
thickness und is capable of cultivation, opposed to regneir or sandy land noar the river, tho silt 
ou Balt rca weddees chat ey tue river. Parott is possibly phirdotf, an siteibative 
ae aL | eh Pp as vata My ae a. 
calla se eth na = Pherwin in which different crops are sown by rotation, Chachor 
(2) Ino Persian Edition Jama, o misspelling of Inija. 
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Rabri, in the Ahmadpur Tahsil. 10. Seetpwr— Sitpur in the 
_ Muzaffargarh District: in Akbar’s time tt was on theright bank 
of the Indus, and probably ineluded the present Mithankot pargana. 
11, Sewrohy—Sarwahi (Sewrai,) 8 miles N. EK. of Kot Sabzal (see 
Chapter IV). 12. Futtehpur—situated in the Multin District, 


but the lands attached to it were once in the Bahawalpur State © 


13. Kherone—Kehror is in Multan, but meluded the villages 
now known as Lil Sohira inthe State. 14. Meloot Ghasitpur— 
the town of Ghazipur in the Khinpur Tahsil. 15. Mowh—Mau 
in the Naushabra T'ahsfl. 16, Merote—an old fort in the desert 
now ‘known as Marot. 17. Mahend—Ménhd, near Channi- 
goth, 18. Khai Bodla—Khdi Bodla in Minchinabid Tahsil.™ 


In the reign of the Emperor Akbar, a summary Settlement of 
all his possessions took place in order to determine the revenue. 
About this Colonel Minchin wrote as follows:— 


* At the end of Emperor Akbar’s reigo a sort of sammary Settlement 
waa made of the revenue demand of the different divisions of the Empire. 
Having formed an aggregate of the rates of collection from the commence- 
ment of the [5th year of the reign to the 24th inclusive, they took the 
tenth part of that total as the annual rate for 10 years tocome. From 
the 20th to the 24th year the collections were made upon grounds of 
certainty but the former five ones were taken from the representations of 
persons of integrity and moreover during that period the harvests were 
usually plentiful as may be seen in the tables of the 19th year’s rates.” 


At the timo the eastern fortion of the State was under the 
Sarkar of Dipilpur. Of the 29 parganas which belonged to that 
Sarkar six were situate on the left bank of the Sutlej and included 
“ Bhattis” and “Joyas” who must be the Wattis and Joyas of 
Fizilka Tahsfl and Minchinébéd Nizimat. Colonel Minchin thus 
describes the ee ee revenues accruing from the present area 
of Bahiwalpur State to the Emperor Akbar :— 

‘ Abul-Fazl gives the average collections of these separate parganas as 
18,820,255 dams and the sair or miscellaneous income at 38,688 dims. A 
ddim was the forticth part >farapee. The cultivated area was estimated at 
905,893 bighas, which is equivalent to 102,946) acres, As from tine im- 
memorial the usual measure ofa figha was 10 kanas by 8, a kana being a 
reed cut to the length of 164 feet, this gives 21,78. feet tothe bigha or 
exactly half an acre. This gives an average sssessment of Re 4-5 to the 
acre, bat the collections were always taken in kind. Excluding the 
Sitpur and Ubdura parganas the income of the State in Akbar's reign was 
Re. 5,11,399.” 


The following statement prepared from the Ain-i-Akbari, 
shows the cultivated area, the revenue im ddms, and other 








Llagre ‘Jornble antiquity ; iia ruined fortifications and hoge boildings of pabid 
ey Suny to ite nea | sop om In the time of Akbar it bad an aroa of 
more than 10,000 acrea with over 200 son 4 The community of the Bodlas who founded this 
town hroke up atthe end of the [8theentary. The aress now included in the adjoining villages 
of Pir Sikandar, Akika, KAsinks, Bhangar, Momindbad, ete., which aro of comparatively recent 
lg eth, formed partof Khéi Bodla in thetimecf Akbar T village is pow a little over 2,700 

ighaa in ares and is owned by the descendants of the early Bodlas. 
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Banawaurus State.| Bahdwalpur under Aurangzeb. [Parr A. 


details of the various places now identified with Bahawalpur 
State :— , 











Och a ea Bante 
Khutta Wahan Rajpit, 
Jnjja , . ' 
Dea 
Dera Kawa 
Didéi Khan Baloch, Bholdi 
pedis 
Hahri fe 
Beork li ) Dabr. 
Kahror ore | Dahr. | 
Mauh 1,000 Inoladed Lal Go- 
hiéra in Babd- 
Marot 1,000; Kursishi, 
Mihnd —,, | (WOO; Bhatet, 
haf Bolla | ce ia and Joya, 














When Moultin came under the tule of Aurangzeb, a new 
canal called the Aurangawéh was excavated in what is now the 
Bahiwalpur ‘Tahsil. This canal has silted up and been re- 
excavated several times: it is now called the Naurangiwih. 


According to tradition the ruler’s share of the produce was all 


' that remained after deducting the necessary expenses of the 


cultivator. This share was nearly always taken in kind, very 
rarely in cash. No cash tax was levied on cattle, ete., but 
sometimes a proportion of a herd was taken by the ruler as 
his share. It is hardly possible to form any estimate of the 
amount which the ruler actually levied but probably it did not 
exceed Ith of the whole produce, including stock and profits of 
all kinds. Towards the close of the Mughal domination, the 
Makhdiims of Uch held the territory in the neighbourhood of that 
town, and they introduced the system of taking tithes 
of the produce as revenue. In 1142 H. (1729 A. D.) Amir 
Sidiq Muhammad I obtained the Ohauhdarf iliqga from Nawib 
Hayatulla Khan, the Sabah of Multén, where he founded the town of 
Allahibéd, and sank several wells. But throughout this century 
the Makhdiims continued to realize their tithe, and Farid Khan 
Lakhwera, the ruler of Shahr Farid, still took his one-fifth as baldf. 

Sidiq Muhammad Khan I and his successors were rather mild 
in their treatment of the people and took the State share at rates 
varying from } to §; bat the other Daidpotra chiefs who founded 
separate principalities (1738-1772 A.D.) “ and wore in an ill. 





(1) Bee chapter I, Section 0, Ddddpotras, 
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defined subjection to the so-called over-lord of the Pirjani 
family, exacted as much as they could. These exactions became 
the subjects of proverbs, remembered to this day; e.g. Ahdhdd 
pitd jan dd, Jo bachyd sokhdu dd, i.e., eat what you can, for that 
belongs to you, all that is left belongs to the khan, Those, how- 
ever, who assisted Nawib Muhammad Bahdéwal Khan IT and his 
successors in time of war held most of their lands free of revenue, 
on a tenure called iws-i-lushkari and many persons also held mudfis 
for personal services. In the reign of Muhammad Bahiwal Khan 
TM, revenue demand (hhirdj) was taken partly in cash and partly 
in grain. Cash payments were generally realized when seasons 
were favourable and the produce was abundant. Gradually 
various additions were made to the amonnt to be realized in 
cash or kind, and the State demand was raised to }rd or even 
3ths of the gross produce in the case of the most productive lands 
in the State. The lowest demand was one-fourth, anything below 
that rate being regarded as a concession. Such concessions, where 
given, might reduce the revenue to anything from a fifth toa 
tenth of the produce. Crops which it would have been difficult to 
realize in kind were assessed in cash, and par/+s imposed at the 
following rates :— 

Sugar-cane, Rs. 5 per bigha, 

Cotton, wanwdr, As. 12 to Rs, 2 per bigha. 

Chillies, Ks. 2 to 4 per bigha. 

Tobacco, Ks. 2t04 do. 

Melons, Ra, 2to3 do, 

Musang, Re. lto2 do. 

(Peas for fodder) from As. 8 to Re. | per bigha. 


For the due collection of the State’s share of tho hatdi, chdnjuses 
or supervisors, were appointed with ptiyddas to assist them, 
and when the crop was harvested a mark (thappa) was put 
upon it, the grain when threshed being divided by a weighman. 
Every functionary such as the headman, chdngus, weighman and 
piydda had his share in the outturn, as had also the kotwal and the 
village menials, so that bata slender margin was left to the 
cultivator. Moreover the opportunities of exaction were consider- 
able, and the officials generally collected more than their legitimate 


This state of things prevailed till the establishment of the 
Agency when these abuses led to the adoption, between 1866 and 
1879, of a new system, under which perpetual leases were given to 
cultivators. 80 bighas were allotted to each well which was then 
assessed at 12 Bahdwalpur{ rupees,” payable in two instalments, Rs. 6 
in the Kharff and Rs. 7 inthe Rabi. On canal, saildb, and bdrani 
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lands, a cash assessment on crops was introduced at the following ., 

: Res. a. p. 
Wheat it aad tH, oe + oak PY FEO 
Lentils ... M tht ral top 7 a. F 050 
Mustard seed and gram ... 1 38 0 
Musang ... ie om ie Wy F »w 012.0 
Kalanga (rice) from Ke. 1-2-0 to se > a = & &. 0 
Samukka ... Ro =F 7 ons ve © 8,9 
Sdnwak, Kangni, Nangni, Jowdr, Baird, and Rawdnh... 1 9 Q 


These rates gave in 1866 a revenue of Rs. 4,29,291) and m 
1867 of Ks, 7,00,685. Two years after this assessment the prices 
of grain fell, with the result that the rates were felt to be oppres 
sive and in’ 1871-2 Colonel Gry accordingly reduced each 
rate by four annas, so that wheat paid Re. 1-5-0, lentils annas 12 
and soon. ‘hese reduced rates were about equal to the 
then in force in the Sindh and Derajit Districts, and furnished 
the basis of the later assessments. A large canal was excavated 
in 1868-70 in the Minchinsbid wWdgd, till then a desert, and on 
its being opened large areas of land (chaks) were granted to 
settlers at the above reduced cash rates, Some villages, hiuwever, 
in the Minchindbéd and Khairpur Tahsils elected to a sc their 
revenue in cash snd half in kind, and some even chose to pey 
it iia in kind on being given the option of saymg which 
system they preferred. Under these arrangements the revenue of 

as n, the Minehinfibéd Nizimat amounted 
Minchinabia eee. ie = 1874-5 to street as wrens 
Sédiqpor 0 0 HEMEL margin. The revenue gradually 
sit ele) i eR tat ateasad’ 6h cultivation increased and 
a new settlement of the Nizimat was commenced in 1875-74 
by Shaikh Muhammad Fifroz-nd-Dim, Nazim, and each village 
surveyed, measured and assessed. The area assessed m the 
| was 896,766 acres, as 
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shown in detail m 
dvea in acroe:— margin, The to 
aie 0 area was found to be 

Coltarable 14,078 acres less than 
Total acsessed the area according to 
pmlatvaneke nts the Revenue survey 
-hstrer abv Me data of 1871 but 


the Cholistin aren 
been excluded from the Settlement measurements. 

The following table gives the details of the assessment for 
the Settlement of 1868-76:— 
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Bawawatrur Svare.) First Settlement of Minchindbad. [Pant 4, 
CHAP. The settlement of the Minchiniébid Nizimat(between 1868 and 
ns tg 1876) is thus described by Colonel 0, C. Minchin, Political Agent:— “ 





Tinl “According to the revenue survey, this Nizdmat contains 710,573 
Revenue. acres, of which 203,441 acres are cultivated and 507,182 waste. It 
ie aes lics to the sonth of the Sutlej] extending from the border of the Sirsa 

Minchin'sdes- District to within 30 miles of the town of Bahdwalpur, a distance 

criptionof from east to west of 120 miles. The cultivated area lies between the Sutlaj 

cial settle and the Fordwah Canal (which traverses the whole extent of the 

nha Nizimat) with an average breadth of 8 miles. Sonth of this is an 
enormous Baogar tract extending to the Bikaner border. The following 
statement gives the detail of the cultivation :— 


Acres. 

Well cultivation (chahi) Be «on sal 21,903 
Lands by surface flow ... ivy iF «» 65,208 
Do, lift ian ‘iss “ie ane 15,644 
River wuudation (eailéba) —... ive shia 73,908 
By rainfall (béréni) ... oe ir a 27,183 


ee ee 


Total ... ww. 2,083,441 





“The settlement has virtually been carried on for the last eight years, 
having been commenced by leasing the new lands ng i under cultivation 
by the Fordwéh Canal, which was excavated in 1868, 1869 and 1870, and 
extending the system to all who chose to apply for a lease of their estates, 
the old system of taking the State share in kind being retained for those 
who dil not care to take a lease. The settlement, however, has now been 
completed for the whole Nizdimat. 


“ The leases are of three kinds, Istimrir, Nazrina, and new leasee; 
the latter again being divided into leases originally granted prior to 
1875 known as chukook, from the estates being marked off into parcels 
of land known as chuks, and leases now granted. Advantage has been 
ena S the opportunity to revise the old leases which appeared to be 
too high, 


‘The Istimrir leases are the continuation of leases on light rates granted 
by the former Nawibs, the only difference made being, that whereas 
formerly the proprietors were allowed to cultivate any lands in the neig 
bourhood of their estates, the demarcation of each Istimrir holding has 
now been effected, a liberal allowance being made for lundsa lying fallow. 
Nozrina isa quit rent on lands granted as Iném or Kasir on account 
of feudal service formerly exacted, A man who agreed to find two footmen 
or one mounted man for the Nawéb’s service received a rant of a well 
comprising 124 acres, or a jhaldr, that is cultivation by lift on a canal, 
of 10 acres, or, if he provided four footmen or two mounted men 
he obtained the grant as Inédm. The difference between an Indm 
and Kasdr grant is that in the case of an Iném grant he had 
to provide for the cultivation, while a Kasér prant was a specific 
share in kind of the State share in certain lands; if the land waa waste 
he got nothing, but if cultivated he obtained his share, The troops sent 
to the siege of Multdén by Nawéb Bahdwal Khén IE received ration’ 
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but no pay, their Kasir and Iném grants being corsidered equivalent to 
pay: these services bemg no longer required are commuted to payment of n 
“quit rent, 


* The settlement is founded on the principle that cultivation is entirely 
dependent on irrigation, and we consequently look more to the water supply 
than to the quality of the soil. It may, however, be broadly stated th 
the whole of this portion of the State is an alluvial tract formed by the th 








the traces of old river | are found; and we have taken advantage 
of one of these old beds known as the Sotri to get rid of the furplos water 
brought ito the Fordwih Canal during the height of the floods by 
forcing the water down this channel, which irrigates the land on the left 
bank of this canal for a distance of $0 miles, 


“The result of the settlement is as follows :— 


—— — = a = 
———— == - — = Se 















“Name of Cultivated , | Bate per Rato por 
Tubal), area 10 trast Acre on Acre te 

| acres. ~~" | e@oltivation, | total aren, 

Es, 5. p. Ra, a. p. 

~Minchinabad | Hisil Sarhi_.., C39) 15,007 | SA,nt4 013 1| O24 
’ 91,971 i11991/ 211/ 8 24 

" 80.410 | 153,704 129 03 0 

| 
a 42,029 | 136,708 124 0 411 
110,517 491,020 I 1 6 o all 
_Khairpor 27,250 74,892 Ls 4 o 6 4 
r Hdailpor 19,175 40,268 1 3 6 o7 7 
* | 

‘a Qtimpur $1,500 29 505 65,078 16 5 oo 6 
" Khairpor i. : 28,121 | 23,134.) 80417 1&6 011 6 


Total Tahsil ...| 1,14,350| 93,124 / 210,553 13s 03 4 








Gaim Tota... , 2,234,859 





“ The enltivated area shown is that for the last year 1S74-75 when 
the settlement was completed, If the propriebors can bring more land 
under cultivation the rate per acre will decrease and if the ‘cultivation 
falls off it will necessarily increase, The canals prove year by year, 
new irrigation channels being opened, and [ have no fear of any decrease 
in the area irrigated by canals unless the opening of the Sirhind Canal 
affects us more iijanloualy than we anticipate, and, even in this caso, as the 
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lands are, as far as regards the first six Peshkdris, what are called 
puchotra, that is are sown late in June and July, and the crops Bajra 
and Jowdr chiefly reaped in November, so that the late rise of the river which 
will certainly ensue on the opening of this canal will not be detrimental 
to this part of the State, but indigo and cotton crops will have to be 
abandoned and « larger breadth of land prepared for Rabi. 

“ The Q4impur, Khairpur and lower Tahsils on the Sutlej will chiefly 
suffer, as most: probably tha éaiials will fill too late for the Kharif fran 
and the xamindars be obliged to content themselves with Rabi crops, but’ as. 
the settlement is for three years, until His Highneas the Nawib comes of 
age, this will hardly affect this settlemeut. 

“ The sailiba cultivation is dependent on the overflow of the river 
which takes place generally every two out of three yeara and will not 
be affected by the opening of this canal. The proprietors get their 
lands irrigated free of cost with the advantage of alluvial deposit from 
the river, and therefore though they may lose their cultivation for one 


_ Year, the profits during the other two years will fully make op for it. 


Cholistan 
lands leased 
out, 


Revised 
Som mary 
Settlement of 
Mischinaba d 
Nicimat in 
Le7)-80, 


If sand is deposited on their estates, reduction of the State demand 
will a given when the alluvion and diluvion statements are prepared 
yearly. 

“There are 3,235 tenants, of whom only 152 are hereditary, that is 
cultivators who originally redeemed the estate from waste and known as 
bootamars, not liable to ejection from their holding as long as they 
pay rents, and 6,083 tenants-at-will. As in the case of the proprietors, 
this only includes the beads of families and the sons and brothers 
associated with them as tenants are not shown. The nognal rates are from 
half to one-fourth of the produce in kind, varying according to the value 
of the estate, the tenant giving the labour for canal clearance, except on 
the Fordwéh Canal, where by special arrangement the proprietors pay the 
Water rate.” | 

In 1869 the Cholistén land between the Fordwah and the 
Bikiner border and from the Fizilka border to Shahr Farid was 
leased out partly to Sikh settlers and partly to old residents of the 
S:ate at the rate of two annas an acre. “The lease-holders,” sayi 
Colonel Minchin, “did not exert themselves, failed to take 
advantage of even the good seasons and were unable to pay their 
revenue and gave a good deal of trouble.” The rate was, therefore, 
reduced in certain cases to an anna an acre on condition of payment 
of the arrears in 1875. The total area leased out comprised 
222,776 acres, which was assessed at Rs. 16,819, namely, Rs. 5,666 
at 2 annas an acre, and Rs. 11,153 at 1 anna an acre This 
did not include the right of grazing which belongs to the 
State and is leased separately, Up to now the rate above described 
remains the same in the Cholistén tract, and the lease-holders 
have acquired no proprietary rights in the lands. . 


The first Summary Settlement’ wns maintained, as has been 
above described by Colonel Minchin, for a period of three years, 
as atest Settlement, after which another revised Summary Settle- 
ment of Minchinibid Nizéimat was affected in 1879-80 by Mirza 
Agha Muhammad, The Nizdmat was now split up to two Kérdéris 
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, viz., Minchindbad and Khairpur, to which latter 4 villages from 

* Bahdwalpur iliqa were transferred under the new plan of the 
abolition of Nizimats and the establishment of six Karddris. The 
rte in bighas in both Kirdéris and the jama fixed was as 
ollows :— 


Cultivated area. Jama assewed. 


Rg, A. fp. 
Minchindbdd ... 68,032 1,57,527 10 7 
Khairpur 144,248 1,24,785 10 1 





Torat . $82,513 4 8 


———— EE 





The period of this, the second, Settlement was fixed as 10 years. 
A third (Regular) Settlement of these two Kirddris was made 
in 1890 by Mirza Jindwadde Khén, Mushir-i-Mal, He re-surveyed 
all the villages and fixed the folluwing rates per bigha :— 
Garden lands—Re. 1, Re. 1-8, Rs. 2, Rs. 2-8. 
Canal aud well irrigated areas—Re. 1-4. 
Well and jhaldr irrigated areas—Re, 1, 
Well and sailabda {ullovial) areas—annas 12, Re. 1. 
All kinds of jhaldr irrigated areas—annas 8. 
New lands (jadid)—annas 4. 
Birani jands—annas 4, 
Sailab lands—annas 8. 
Canal irrigated lands—Ist class, Re. 1 ; 2nd class, annas 10, 
Culturable lands—aunas 2, 
The results of this Settlement were as follows :— 








Augsa AssEsarp In BichsAs, 


Jama, Fixed, 


Ea. a. p. 
2,10,541 2 10 
160,997 8 9 





971,438 11 1 








xed in the three Settlements is shown below :— 


The reyenue 
Revenue, 
Ks, 
First Settlement, 1872-76 coe + ow «204,852 
Second Settlement, 1879-80 _... in vee 2,852,018 
Third Settlement, 1890-91 ivi aus ove 871,588 


ITT, ¢. 
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1600-91, 


Comparisom 
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Sea The results of the Regular Settlement as ecmpared with those 
mS) of the revised Summary Settlement are as follows: — 
Land = ——_ San hace ee ——=== 
Revenue, | 









ASSESSED AREA IN BIGHAR 16 SUMMARY Sertueweyt (ReVisED), 
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In 1877 Shaikh Muhammad Firoz-nd-Din effected a Summary 


Settlement of all the four Lamma Kardiris, fixing their assessments 
as noted below :— 


Kardiri.() Rerente. 

Res, 
Bahiwalpor + es 1,16,902 
Ahmadpur 7 aa bee ws sits ),85,196 
Khdéupur a er sa a ons 2,76,910 
Sddiqdbad ee Bes cox. xhee 1,86,750 
Total 7,138,758 


The following statement shows the average annual income from 
these Kérdirfs calculated from the produce receipts of the last seven 
years between 1870 and 1877 :— 


Kirdiri. Average yield per Revenue fixed in 
year. the new Settlament 
| (vide Administration 

Report for 1878). 
Ra. Ra, 
Bahiwalpur 1,09, 774 1,16,902 
Ahmadpur 1,69,961 1,83,196 
Khanpur 3,76,285 2,76,910 
Sadiqdbid 2,72,553 1,36,750 
Total . 9,28,573 7,183,758 








— Se 


This revenue was very low as compared with the revenue in 
kind, and fell short of it by Hs. 2,14,815. 


The following statement shows the areas in bighas and 
revenues of the four western Kirdiris as fixed by the summary 
Settlement :— 





Q) Thero is a great difference in the boundaries of the Karddris os they then stood and 
as they wero determined later on as several villages were tra wferred from one Kardiri to 
another. 
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Adding to this the summary assessments of Minchinébiid and 

Ba, Khairpur Kardiris the 


Minchindbéd Nisimat Ist Summary total land revenue of the 








Sicwary Be@mied of io tar State by, the Summary 


Total ... 948573 9,498,575. 


The Summary Settlement of the four Kirddris of the Lamma 
was fixed for 12 years, namely from 1878 to 1889, In 1889, 
therefore, a Regular Settlement of these Karddris was begun by 
Munshi Ghulém Nabi Khin, Mushir-i-Mal, and completed by Mirza 
Jindwadde Khin in 1890. The following statement shows the 
areas of the different classes of land measured in this 
Settlement :— 














«CLASSES oF AREA MEASURED. AREAS IX DIFFERENT Kanpant, 






Cultivated, Sddigibid, | Ehinpur, | Abmadpur. | Bahdéwalpur. 





Bighas. | Bigbas. 







Well irrigated aceenta hag sans | 11,950 2,245 1,879 
Woll and canal irrigated and gardens 22,546 64,507 | 62,280 
Well and jhaldr irrigate] ... 7 6,455 4,576 | 5,366 
Well aud saildba - HG | 1,148 ago 
Canal and jhaldr irrigated —... 20,230 | 4,072 5,690 
Irrigated by jraldra from rivera 1,708 | 705 1,146 
Oanal irrigated a a 1,00,604 1,06,936 61,835 
ibe — a a 83,552 84,707 14,789 
Irrigated by nocidental floods 305 si 14 
Bdrdnt Mra decses Saks Bag 6 al 
Total (cultivated area) 273,445 2,19,007 1,839,499 
Unoultivated area jadéd (fallen ont of 07,005 42,273 | 21,145 
cultivation within three harvests). | 
Caltnrable i a at oF 6,165,635 | 2,25,0 16,218 


8,62,581 245,805 |  1,69,670 
16,765,801 | 8,58,116 613,408 | 205,028 





This gives 9,21,555 bighas of cultivated and 31,53,253 bighas 
of uncultivated area for the four Kirdiris taken together. The 
assessment was fixed for a period of 12 years, and the revenue 
demand for each Kirdiri was as under— 


Rs. #8 p 

a Le ve  . ],24,099 1 O 

Tiesto tog a sos 1,55,790 14 2 
Abmadpur rae ean eels hate 

Khénpur PTT eT bee ben 2,/7,006 a 10 

| 1,996,730 15 8 


Sddiqd4bad 


me 


Total ....) %04277 1.8 








Compared with the last Settlement there was a decrease of 
76,868 bighas in the cultivated area and an increase of 
Rs. 40,619-1-8 in the jama, Decrease in the cultivated area 
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fic; WS partly duo to the more agcurate survey and partly to erosion 

——* by river action of certain areas in riverain Villages. mre 


Ste _ During the Summary Settlements of Minchinébid Nizdmit: = 
3 and also of the four western Kirdaris the following scale of — 


ment an d measurement was adopted :— Pint 
faaar’ 4 of feet = I karam, 
a I2karams = 1 jarib. 3 
9 square karams = |] maria. 
20 marlas = 1 kanal. 
4 kandls = | bigha, a 





During the Summary Settlements of Minchinébid and Khairpur — 
maps ‘were prepared on the scale of 60 karams to#n inch, but 
in the four western Kirdirfs no maps were prepared except for 
villages subject to riverain action for use in the annual diluyion and 
alluvion measurements. ‘lhe papers prepared at the Sum: lary 
- Settlement for Minchindbid and hates Seete the khasra (area of, 
crops and ownership of each holding), the kishtiedr (map showing 
each field), genealogical tree (shajra nash), (darkhwdst mdlgued ‘ip 
statement of fields of each proprietor (index mdlibwdr-khataunt), 
abstract statement of fields in numerical order with owners, tenants, 
aréa, ete., (muntkhah khewat), statement of wells (nagsha chadhat), 
statement of indms and kastirs (nagsha ldkhirdj), statement of fixed 
leases (nagsha istimrar), statement of gardens and groves {fard 
nakhlastdn), statement of rights and customs (idjib-ul-arz), and 
final robkar (robkdr akhir). At the Summary Settlement of the four 
Lamma Kirdirfs in addition to all the above papers, there was also 
prepared a register of leases given td new settlers (nagal patta 
Pr A Two copies of each paper were made, one given 






= Ih 


to the patwdri and the other filed in the Revenue office. Orders 


were given for the annual preparation of girddwari and jemabond? 
records but these orders were only nominally observed, Orders 
were also pe for the annual preparation of burd burdmad papers 
showing the results of diluvion and alluvion along the rivei 
and assessments and remissions were annually given accordingly, 
During the regular settlement all the old papers were corrected 
and brought up todate, New maps were prepared in Minchinaba L 
and Khairpur, and the villages of the four Lamma Kardaris, which 
had not been mapped before were mapped for the first time. 


Bases of In the Summary Settlements the assessment was fixed on 
assesanente, the basis of the average annual value of tho State’s share of 
the produce for the seven years previous to the settlement. 
In the Regular Settlements the assessmont was based on the 
average annual market value of the total produce of the cultivated 
area of the whole State for the previous five years. The average 
areas of the different kinds of crops were taken from th 
girddwari papers, such as they were, and rates of average outtarn | 
per'crop per acre were calculated, © A list of average prices 
for the five years was drawn up and so the average annual 
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value of the total produce of the State was approximetely arrived 





‘at. A proportion was then deducted for cesses, menials* dues, farm 


labourers’ wages, etc., and the value of the net produce was as- 
certained. The average baldf rate that the owner received 





was taken to be 4, and the State’s share was fixed at 50 per cent, 


of this, or 4 of the net produce, ‘The value of } of the annual net 

the average total number of cultivated 
ighas gave a revenue rate per bigha which was taken as 
the general standard. In assessing villages, regard was paid 





to their different circumstances, probabilities of increase or 


decrease in their cultivated areas and prospects of extension of 


imposed accordingly. No assessment circles were defined, but 
eanal lands in different tracts were assessed At varying Tates 
according to the quality of the crops they commonly produced. 
‘These settlements worked very satisfactorily. 

\, The Second Regular Settlement of the Lamma Kardéris was. 
be in 1900-1 and finished in 1905. In this settlement, the 
square laying oe was for the first time adopted’ for land 
measurement, the triangle system having always previously been 


meas 
nsed. The scale of measurement was the same a8 that used m the 


previous settlements, but the maps were made on the sealo of 40, 
instead of 60, karams« toan inch. The record system 1s still capable 
of improvement, the only change introduced in this Settlement 
being «the substitution of a field book for the khasva previousiy in 
use. The following statement gives the results of the Becond 
Regular Settlement of the four Lamma Kardiris :— 













CULTIVATED AREA IN HIGHAS IN SeconyD HeorLan Bxerrieuest, 
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a 2 


17,476) mae 1,91,030 
05, ~452)4,) 


it [ee 3,165,994 


. # 


Jnanal floods, | 


tt 





218 1114) 13,663) 1,918 is 004 40,712 1,001),.,! 408,681 
70) | Bas 47] 60-71] 1504) = *B4)..,| 
4,264 24,216) 8,504) 2,14,078 81,528 24,99 «| hy, 318 
los) G74) “84 al fal +63) 1 | 


| 
Guaxp Totan ... {1,307,793 
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Unceultivated area in the above Kardiris was as follows :— 











UNCULTIVATED AREA. 





Jadid, Oulturablo. U oa Total, 








Babéwalpur 4.00 saws 8,275 es,749) 1,061,178 9.38,208 
Ahmadpor seem | OS | 1OSOT | © BILLETS 4,43,679 
Ehinpor ie Sp Fadel lean 23,198 8,085,541 872,162 7,046,101 


Bidinhtid .- sa} 201,834 | 676,863 | 613,801]  18,91,008 





Vompared with the last re 
58,431 bighas in Bahiwalpur Kardiri; by 98,997 in Ahmadpur; 
by 1,08,937 in Khénpur; and by 1,49,873 in Sdiqdbéd; or by 
4,16,238 bighas in all the four Kirdéris. The following table com- 
pares the jama of the present with the last settlement:— 




















Eirdiri, 
Increase, 
Bah&walpor aanor “7 fo 
pene ave 87,018 1 i 
Ridigdhdd 163,008 10 10 
Total 841,409 8 1 
Tho folowing viatement compares tho Tevonne Tats Gari 
First and Second Regular Settlements :— sats 
Class of area. Revenue rate tn Revenue rate in 
Jat Setilement. 2nd Settlement. 
Rs, a. p, Kis. a. p. 
Cultivable sida Saget 
domi 0 1 0 Oo 1 0 
Jadid ‘as i . 0 4 0 0 4 0 
Gardens (1st class) 2 0 0 2 8 0 
Ditto ,(2nd class) ae ee. i! 180 
Ditto (8rd_,, ) : 1 00 1 0 0 
Wellirrigated a ; 012 0 0 8 0 
Well and canal irrigated 1 4 0 10 0 
Welland Jhalér _,, ‘as 10 0 1 00 
Jhalar irrigated (from canals) 0 8 O oO 8 0 
Jhelér irrigated (from rivers) Oo 8 O 0 8 O 
Oanal irrigated (Ist class) 1 0 0 1 00 
Ditto (2nd _,, ) 08 0 912 0 
Ditto (8rd rT ) Tr) 0 10 0 
_ Ditto (4th ,, ) ay 080 
Bailéb teat ur hag o 8 0 0 8 O 
Bérini 7 040 0 4 0 


Settloment the cultivated area by 
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In 1904-05 was begun the Second Regular Settlement of the CHAP. 

Minchinabad and Khairpur Tahsfls which is still in progress. After via 
the Settlement operations had started another Tahsil consisting of Land 
the bdrdni villages of the Cholistin ond the villages irrigated by the eeveane. 
Sddiqiyah canal, was formed in the Minchinabéd mizémat and — ee Re: 
included in the area to be settled. This Nahr Sddiqiya (or Cholis- Sent of Mis. 
tin) Tahsfl will be assessed as a distinct circle. The villages syinthéd and 
inelnded in it pay at present an apna or half anna a bigha and also, Tabsiln, 
for the mane irrigated areas, | and 14 annas respectively as 
khush haisiyati, and a water-rate of 6 annas per-bigha. See Section 
A, Chapter IJ. The canal irrigated areas will now be re-sssessed. 
In all these three Tahsils the measurements are being carried 
out on the square system and the maps are being made on the scale 
of 40 karams to an inch. No improvements are being introduced 
in the record system. 


In the Summary Settlement an attempt.was made to fix a de- , Bishl oF 
finite sum to be paid as revenue by each separate holding accord- ctassessment 
ing to its area. ‘This system, however, did not work well, and in 
the Regular Settlements each village was assessed at a lump sum 
by area at revenue rates, but the distribution of this sum over 
each separate holding was left to the body of proprietors them- 
selves according to the custom prevailing in the Punjab. The 
opportunity thus given to the proprietors of distributing the 
assessment according to the different nature of the various hold- 
ings, of which they generally have avery fair knowledge, has 
had good results, 


In all settlements in Bahtwalpur the riverain villages have been __Rivornin 

assessed at the same rates as other villages. Where land was ""** 
newly alluviated, it was assessed at the ordinary saildb rates as 
soon as ever it was brought under cultivation: where land was 
eroded or so affected by sand as to be unculturable the jama 
was at once remitted. On the ordinary saildb lands not subject 
to alluvion and diluvion the assessment was fixed (eelant 
and, when the river floods failed, no remissions were allowed. 
In recent years this has caused great hardship to the nverain 
landowners, as the saildb) has been yearly decreasing in area 
owing to the extent to which therivers have been tapped for canal 
irrigation. In spite of this, however, fluctuating assessments have 
not yet been introduced in these villages except for burd bardmad 
bee y diluviated and alluviated) lands. 


The Rohior Cholistén lands which are the property of the  Frecruating 
State are known as itifdigi, because their cultivation depends :* 
on chance, If good rain falls, the inhabitants of the scat- tin. 
tered Cholistin hamlets and of the Hithir willages cultivate 
these lands on the condition that for every acre of cropped 
area they either pay the State one rupee or else ¢ of the 
produce as appraised by arbitrators. In places close to the 
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well-known old forts, suchas Philra, Marot, ete.,a lower rate is 
levied, viz., ¢, # and even 4 of the actual produce. If no rain falls, 
the lands remain uncultivated. ié 

A certain number of villages and scattered areas in the State 
are the private property of the Nawib. Those lands pay no 
regular revenue, but a fixed share of the produce in kind, generalh 
#, 18 realised from the cultivators after each harvest and debited 
in the treasury under the head of amldk-sarkdr, by which name as 
well as by that of chukik sarkdri the domain lands are known. 


Closely connected with the land revenue is the tirné or 
grazing tax. In the times of the old Nawdbs, the majority of the 
population were cattle breeders rather than cultivators, Cattle 
were then conse taxed in kind. But cash rates were inyari- 
ably levied from foreigners while State subjects had to ay by 
making presents in the forms of cows, buffaloes, or horses, es this 
“way live-stock of all«kinds was taxed except donkeys and this 
exception may account for the great number of donkeys in posses- 
sion of the Kndrs up to the present day. A regular tirnt tax in 
cash was imposed in 1867-8 by Colonel Minchin on foreiyners and 
natives. The object of this tax was to make cattle breeders, who 
did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the State, share in 
the burdens of the rest of the population. In order to encourage 
cultivation agricultural cattle were exempted from taxation, as they 
are atthe present time. The practice hitherto has been to enumerate 
cattle every third year unexpectedly at night time, scrupulous care 
being taken to avoid any information reaching the owners before- 
hand. The enumeration used to be made by the Revenue and Police 
officials, but this system was nota good one, partly because of the 
want of honesty of the petty officials, who often made false reports, 
and partly because oval warnings enabled many cattle owners to 
drive their cattle across the rivers or to hide them in jungles on the 
night of the enumeration. In 1890 a modified form of cattle 
enumeration was introduced by taking the oaths of lambarddre 
and zatlddrs as to the correctness of the returns prepared by 
the officials. This had at first a wholesome effect. Ip many cases 
additions were able to be made to the numbers given by the officials 
and the lambarddrs and zailddérs explained this as being due 
to their greater personal knowledge of the i/dga. But oaths 
wore of little avail after a few enumerations and tho number 
of cattle began to decrease on subsequent mdlshumaris, so that 
the original form of enumeration (mutta) had to he resorted to in 
1898 and 1901. In 1905, however, a change was again made, ‘The 
lambardadrs.and gaildérs were bound to submit correct lists of 
ssable cattle in their Villages on penalty of dismissal and 
forfeiture of recognizances taken from them, i any mistake should 
be detected by the revenue officials at any trial enumeration held 
by them, ‘without notice, within a year after the sobmission of 
these lists. The results were very satisfactory, as the number of . 
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cattle enumerated rose about 15 pe cent. sll over the State. The ear 
, Yates of turni per animal are as follows : as 


Per head of cattle of British | Per head of cattle of Bikéner Revenue. 
and State subjects— State subjects— 











| Rs, a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Camels (male orfemale)... 1 4 0} Camels (male orfemale)... 1 4 0 
Buffaloes . . 0 7 6) Buffaloes a —- 0 7 6 
Cows x a + 0 2 6) Cows a 2 . 0 8 0 
Sheep orgonts ...  «... © QO 6! Sheep or gos . 0 2 0 


The reason for this difference is that Bahiwalpur subjects have 
to pay not only a very high rate of tirni for grazing in the Bikiner 
State, but also bhunga to the subjects of that State for water 
from storage tanks. Tirni is levied throughout the State, whether 
the cattle are grazed in State jungles or on private lands. The 

tirné revenue collections for the last five years are given in the table 
below :— 




















| MES pies "a 7 

23 cag | a i 

YeARs. a e = 3 23. Z 

: = r=] = = =a ace a 

eo rH By | a= ees a 

@eq/ 3 | 4 | @ | £2 1422| 3 

= aa = E 3 a= 244 F 

Ra. Po 

| #4116) 27.554) 1,42,200 
mie 24,068 | 27,737 | 140,186 
1902-03 = 22,502] 28,192) 1,209,053 
1903-04 22.564) 25,640) 1,260,809 
1904-06 | | 23,199 29,488) 1,30,479 











‘-* 


) There are numerous groves of date trees in Bahiwalpur which patetree 
. are either the property of the State or of private owners. Under revenue 
the former category come all date trees standing on banks of canals, 
réjbahds, State lands, public roads and in compounds of? State 
buildings, Private date trees are those growing in the lands of 
saminddrs or within house comp:-unds. The State date trees 

are usually given on ijdra (lease) at annas 4 per fruit-bearing 

tree per annum, the ijdra-holders being entitled only to the fruit. 

The fruit of groves or of isolated trees belonging to the State 

that are not held in ijdra are annually sold by auction by the 
Reyenue Department. Private date trees are generally assessed at 
2annas por fruit-bearing tree, except in the case of old trees, which 

bear comparatively little frait and which are assessed at | anna per 

tree. There are no groves of date trees in Minchinabad and Cholistan 
Tahsils. Naushahra and Ahmadpur Lamma Tahsils contain a few 
groves and Allah4béd and Khinpur Tahsfls a great many. The 
number of date trees of all kinds, according to the last settlement data, 

and the revenue accruing from them ig given in Chapter I, page 18. 
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The land revenue proper (including also the date revenue) is 
subject to an extra charge in the form of cesses, called the habits or 


siwd. In the Summary Settlement cesses amounted to Rs. 9-2 por 
cent. of the revenue, detailed as under— 


Rs. a. p. 
Roads Vee ae ine 2. we 0 eeG 
Education cae oun Ti oon one 1 0 0 
Mirabi (canal cess) fas ie bit he aie 
Patwir A= on ear . &@ 8 U 
Zaildari ee Fai 1 0 90 


But at the Second Settlement, in order to meet expenses due to 
the appointment of new girddwars, annas 14 extra were charged 
and thus cesses amounted to Rs. 10 per cent. of the revenue. In 
1900-01 an addition inthe number of mirdbds raised the amount 
to Rs. 10-12-0 per cent. No other cess is imposed except the gdon 
kharcha or malba, which is fixed at 2 per cent. of the revenue 
realized by the lambarddr. The pare of malba are used for 
common village expenses, such as feeding destitute travellers and 
entertaining village guests. Instead of 2 per cent. of the revenue 
the jones ph however, more commonly takes a proportion of the 
produce in kind, ¢. g., a fopa in the mani. No accounts are kept of 
malba expenses in the State as they are in some Districts of the 
Punjab. ‘The malba fund is also utilized for the chaukiddr uniforms 
and for measurement implements needed during settlements.” 

A considerable proportion of the State revenue is assigned in 
mudfis, inims, ete., formerly called Dan and largely held by Dadd- 
potras, Biloches and Makhdims, The two former held mudjfis in 
return for military service. The Makhdims (Sajjdda-nashins of 
oe received mudfis for the kitchen and other expenses of their 
khdnkahs. The mudfi-holders realized their dues in kind, and 
used to pay to the State a nazardna of one or two pds for each 
mini of grain realised. When the Summary Settlement came 
into operation, cash payments were fixed in the case of areas held 
in indm and kastir. At the Regular Settlement it was also 
decided that the mudfis should be paid in cash except in the vil- 
lages of Gulpur, Gudpur, Marf Qésim Shah and Kasra Munjal 
which were continued in mudfi to Jamaddr Gul Muhammad Khan. 
But the owners and mudéfi-holders in some cases arranged among 
themselves to realize their dues in kind. The largest mudfis in the 
State are those en joyed by the sons of Jamaddr Gul Muhammad Khan, 
by the Makhdiim Nau Bahdr Shah, Makhdtim Shams-ud-Din Gilani, 
and by Mian Muhammad Bakhsh, Sajjdda nashin of Chéchriin. These 
all realize their batdi in kind, The mudf¥e are of six kinds, viz. -— 
1. Indm, The Indm-holder is exempted from payment of the whole 
revenue. 2.—Kasiir. The holder of this kind of mudfi is exempted 

(1) Besides the malba another tax called the dharth ia levied on salgs in the vill met 
Hho alga out produce between the tenants and the seintaade ra re 1 — 
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from payment of a part of the revenue. The exempt 

it the rate ¢ -7 to anmas 7-0 per rupee. 3.—" abWfif or rede. 

“The holder f this kind of mudfi is given back a 

bject to the will of His High- — 
older of this kind of mudfi is Assen. 

Prantec 3 svenue for life. 5.—IJstimrdr. A sue—Mudjis. 

Sheet Ss Sighen, for watch hots royeived to pay an snaeal sovenn 

about 35 big ‘oT W 18 required to an annual revenue 

of Rs. 22 only. Istimrdr isfor life shirt) Geom tase ad wold 

last. 6.—Mudfis in connection with gardens.—A zaminddr who 

oooh deg sl ehyetenlagy ses pted from the payment of revenue 

and chher for’ for a period of 20 years. The entire 

area held m mudfi is 173,537 acres, of which 18,105 acres pay 

reverue in kind, and 1,55,452 acres are assessed with a revenue of 

Rs. 86,384. No perpetual mudjfi is held unconditionally. The 

oe ere mudfis according to the latest data are as 












ie 














Kind. Ares m acres. Revenze. 
Ra. 
. “reer petuity an 26,456 2,747 
2. Sabje nto will of His Highness the 7,026 4,293 
8. For the period of settlement .. 6,925 2,748 
4, Por some generations ae 133,130 66,560 


Under the Jast head 18,105 acres are not assessed to revenue 
and the muddfiddre m this case divide the produce. Each mudfiddr 
pays to the State a nazardna amounting bedi 2 to 10 per cent. 
re ig mucifi. The Détidpotras hold “tndme and kasirs in the 
State, amounting to Rs. St ;368-12-0 ay Rs, 22,826-18-10 

which they pay atotal nazardna of Rs. 10, 714-0-7. 













The total x die they hold in indm and Sie ay amounts 
to 54.937 Bighas. 

the revente of each lage is realized in two instalments. In ewe 
some | ¢ths at the Kharif harvest and $ths at the Rabi and in 


others | f at the Rabi and half at the Kharif. In others again }rd 
is realized at the Kharif and = at the Rabiand in others 4rds 

Khari and 41rd at ithe Ra These instalments were fixed at 
the time of the distribution of revenue im consultation with the 
neem naires : : p Opot tion to the amount of the 


are generally }rd for the Kharif and ards for the Rabi, as the Rabi 
produce is alw ays greater than that of the Kharif. ‘The instalments 
\ ¥ xyable onthe 15thof November and the 15th of May, 










There are several rakhs of large area in the State. Attempts Cclonisntion 
have been made to colonize these on easy conditions and on payment cies fie 
of a nominal revenue. The greater portion of these rakls — 
has been made over to immigrants from other territories. Three 
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Wad ke Saath: 
GaAy. ints of land are given on lane, ae on different conditions. 
==" Canal irrigated. areas are leased on the following conditions:—(1).A 
poand cultivator cannot get more than 100 bighas. (2), A ecnpitalist 
cot Who brings. in cultivators from’ fareagn.A territory’ receives a grant 
Colonisation of land up to 1,000 bighas. « (8) to open 
irrigation, a workshop, whether fitted with machinery ‘or ‘not, for ‘the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, “he ‘receives ‘a. grant: of 
land sufficient for the site, of his det yeaa 3 (4). A lessee “must. 
cultivate + ofthe total. area him in two years, $ in “five. 
years and.the whole, except 7 9 of the area’ which may ‘bé 
reserved for pasture in 10 years. (5). A lessee must bring from’ 
foreign territory one plough for every-100 bighas. ~ (6). A lessee 
must pay revenue for one year in advance, but he is exemp’ 
from the payment of one year’s “revenue after the 10th>-year: 
In some cases, however, the payment of -reyenue in advance. tr 
exacted. (7). The lessee must sink one well. in-a newly cult 
area comprising 100:bighas or more. (8). A lessee hr fous 
territory is exempted from pa ent of firni for the first, three 
years. (9). All the timber in © leased area belongs to the State, 
but wood'is graiited free of cost for - ee apnea) faple: 
ments. 












Colonisn. Land to be irrigated from wells is loased on the following condi- 
pen aed wall tions :—(1).. Each lessee is granted from 100 to 200 bighas’of land 
| according to his status: (2). Each lessee. must sink two wells‘for 
every 100 bighas of land within four years and must provide four pairs 
of bullocks for each well. (3). The land is not assessed to revenue 
for four years provided the Shite sinks the wells required within the . 
| time fixed. (4). In fatureffithdr and Utdr lands will be a: s 
. for 6 years at Rs, 10 per 100 bighas. (5), After this, revenue will 
be payable at Rs, 20 per annum for the former and Rs. 10 for the latter- 
| per 100 bighas for 10 years. (6). After the expiry of 10 years. 
the revenue for 20° years will be Rs. 35 per annum Sait Hithar 
} and Rs. 20 for Vidar lands. (7). After the expiry of 30° 
1] land will be assessed at full revenue rates. (8)o The®t ev les 
no case bound ‘as a matter of obligation to supply canal witor to 
the well lands. But in the case ofa high water supply, ‘water 
may be given if applied for.’ (9). So long’as wells sre not erik 
| and the \land. on-lease-.can receive a’ supply of water from: ay 
| canal er rdjbakid, arrangements will be made forthe irrig at 
| of 1”) per cent, of.the- land for- the benefit of -the lessee 
| 
| 











wells ara finished. (10).~’ If there is sufficient» wood on the land 
given on lease, Ns ists will be given free of cost for the ener Lick 
agricultural - implements’ and. houses for residential 7 0 In 
| s0me cases is su pplied:.to the :lessee for the abe oe - purposes 
from other rakhs free of cost. (11). The lessee will also be 

allowed for one year to use free of cost.as much wood as he wants 

for pyran urpose of making bricks to bé used in the sin r of wells, 
© €xpiry of One year, half price will be charged, - (12). The 
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lessee will be-ex mp od from the. payment of tirnt on his cattle for 
10 years., (13).- If the lessees found a village, they will receive a 

rant. of land for the basti and for other purposes without 
payment.of any price whatever. ‘This land will not be assessed 









___ Bardné land is leased on_ the following conditions :—(1). . Ap- 
plicants will rece:ve a grant of from 100 to 500 bighas. They tands, 


are required to pay a revenue of 6 pies per bigha for 10 years 
after the expiry if wilh period they must oe revenue at the rate 
of Lanna per bighe on receiving proprietary rights. (2). Ifa 
canal is brought to this kind of land, by the State, owners are 
required to pay in addition to the assessed revenue | anna 6 pies 





applicants for waste lands have not sufficient, capital 


to bring. the land under cultivation the State gives them land 


colonists, 


as tenants. In land suitable for well irrigation, several cultivators: 


together select a piece of land and, the State makes arrangements 
for sinking not less than five new wells or for repairing five old 
oneson.the land. To each well is given from 30 to 50 bighas and 
the cultivators must provide 4 pairs of bullocks for each. These 
tilers are then charged batdi at the following rates :— 
For the first two yea se a eo eee beet» ia, 

a ie a Soci oi she ies .» one-fifth 

Eee (BE oy A sem fos ew» One fourth 

» Subsequent ,, ** .. one third 


The State bears all the expenses of repairing the wells and 
furnishing them with gear. The cultivators are also given the 
entire produce of one higha per well free of hatdi for the keep of 
the well bullocks. Tf canal water is afterwards brought on to 
such lands, a water rate of 6 pies per bigha is charged in addition 
to batdi. Canal lands are simitar 


following rates : — 


For the first two years ee eee eT 
A | il next four a rae om ans ae one fourth 
i : one third 


a a aes eae “ on ; 

» Subseqoent ,, a re Ay ... one half 
In such settlements, the State gives inducements for the building 
of ,bastis of 100. settlers each... After 10 years on well lands an 
after, 15 on .canal lands the tenants are given full proprictar 
rights.in. their holdings provided they pay back to the State al 
the, expenses. incurred on the wells and réjbahds. Otherwise, they 

Si occapancy rights on a payment of a mdlitdna of 2 annas 
igha. 








The area of lind Jeased out in yarions ways since 1874-1880 


ge to over 500,000 acres yielding a revenue of about 
Rs. 8,00,000. 


ly given to tenants on batdi at the — 


Total area 
ol ont 


Miscelia- 

Revenue. Yates prevailing in the adjoining ildgas. Other areas in forests 
i ary saan ne s0-8 Exse aene Sait regen fel gh heen a 

Pay. Seer rere per ae | in, een ro 





for_cloni foreign districts and states from which enn ae 
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CHAP. Certain areas in the forest rakks are also leased out on culti- 
vation. They are assessed with thm jama, that is to say, 
‘they are cultivated revenue is levied on them according to 











jowdr, roth cael eantae Re. 1-8 me por oor , 
Seattered areas of State land brought unde ation, such as. 
leserted channels of canals, are Se ato aaa) ahaa cone The- 
1 rey during the 10 years from all these 
areas in forests ond Mage other traets paying amal khdm has 
amounted to about Rs. 5,50,000. | 


Sources of “The following statement gives the names of 














the State as lease-holders, together with areas occupi 
and 98 revenue they pay = — 


——— aro settled in the Khim Nindmat, wha 
there are still very large areas to be disposed of. ; is 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Excise, The Excise Department (Mahkama euretbiuc wa Muskirdt) is under 
the Mushtr- i- Mal, who is assisted in its tion by an I 
or of Excise as well as by the Nizims Tabet. Doped 
has a special law of Abkari wa Muskirdt. The Excise 
concerns itself with Re = eeu e spirits ui Sone fermented 
liquor, (3) fermented repared at licensed breweries in 
India, (¢c) country spirits eal actured after the native mathe 
(d) opium, and (¢) hemp drugs. Liquors included i in (a) and (6) 
are sold at Bahéwalpar and Khinpur by licensees. Contracts 
are given wholesale and are quite separate from ‘contracts for 
country spirits. These were given for Rs. 206 in 1900-01; for. 
Rs. 90 in 1901-02; Rs. 80 in 1902-03 ; and Rs. 175 in 1903-04, 


















BHanaWALPuR ia Opium and ae ‘apts A. 





og aol 

1901-02, for an val pester 1902-08, and for Ra 25,000 for 
of the years 16 03-04 and 1904-05. No retail contracts are 
sold ; the wholesale contractor sells retail through his own shop- 
He has to cabunih & list of hs Waten where, “ond the 
persons by whom, liquor is to be sold and for this lst sanctio 
eee Seesned feeue: the ~ s No extra shops e: 








tae 










ium consumed in the ae is a (2) Ghéafpr 
: | rted nts) British Districts oune 


190 
and 1908-04, 
S20, "The opm ant dug coma Dae, rs to 


i i : _ drugs may be sold jontys, but contracts for European. liq i Bemp 
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sell the other. Contracts for the sale of country liquor and 
generally given separately from these, The total amount: lig or 
of all ie 8 and pepe abe consumed in the year car 
is given in Table 41 of Part 


_. For, pos IT,. sec. G., (Postal A 

ments).  postegs: stems op abe non-jndicial stamps were 
in use in the State, All suits were instituted, all compl: 

made and all deeds were executed on. 953 paper. 
ment in the State of the Court Fees Act (No. 
Civil and Criminal Proredure Codes and of the Indian 

(No. I of 1879) introduced court-fea and.non-judicial stamps for the 
first time. Prior to 1901 court-fee adhesive stamps, ms : 












to order in England, were used and non-judicial stamps wexeiade ; 


on paper manufactured in the Jail. The stamps, however, were often 
stolen and gold, and so impressed sheets were introdaced in January 
1901. These are used both as court-fee. and non-judicial stamps, 
and the manufacture of embossed ‘stamps. has, been done: away 


with. The impressed stam ps are of 13 values : As. 1, 4, and 8, and 


Hs. 1, 2,4 5, 10, 20, 80, 40, 50, and 100.. ‘The: only - 


stamp now in use 18 the. my samp of one anna, All. these. 
sont by te 2ad Treasury O oo to hoonsed vendors, attached tothe 





Ordin 


(1) Head Treasury Office, Bahé-| (7) Tahsfl Khanpur, 
(2)' Chief Indgé’s Court =, | Tabsil Sadiqabdd. 
(3) District Judge’s Court _,, (9) Tahstl Abmadpur Lamma, 


(4)’ ‘Tehsil Minchinkhaa, | (0) Tahsil Nabr. ‘ 
Sd aig Seaguen do: yun (11) Munsiff’s Court; Allah&héa, 


(6) Tahsil Ahmadpur Hast, 


The yendors of shone, stampe are the foteddrs or agents of 
the head treasurer of Bahiwalpur ;, there are no_priyate licens 





stamp-vendors in the State, income from the sale of canes 


to the State for the last: 5 years is given below :— 
Years. Ra, 
1900-01... 13 he an Dua es §=6B B27 
Ory i MRD torte NR TS 


ac RR ke Seid ogi a J 1,00;182 
POR ON or! idewriteta bs Lined sateen 
BOOBS! iy RO) AE oo Ape oh a aoe 


ua fo 
VL ot 1870), of the 
Act 








Bamawate on Srars.} Accounts Department, P Ai 


Before the establishment of the Agen: stem of keepin 
accounts was highly ‘defective, and entailed Arde osstothe State, “™ 
as” is evident from. ‘the following paragraph mm a note by Colonel Miscell 


“~The revenue administration had been kept in the hands of Hind 
who resided at Dunyapurin the Multan District, where they sesritiy oi nag 
remitted their ill-gotten gains. All theso officials were conhected by eran 
family ties and bound together by their indiyidial interest. All pay- 
ments into or from the State treasuries were made on separate orders on 
small ‘scraps of paper, on’ the back of which payment was endorsed, 
kept distinct ; no general accounts were kept and as almost all payments 
were made partly in cash and» rtly in grain, and one order was made 

myer mrpotely, from several ‘treasories on the’ plea that it might not 

any) one treasury Loo much, the intricacy of the accounts 

imagined: ‘and the result was the enriching of the person who 
A any nen of the order .. 


Ib 1867, therefore, Colonel Minchin reformed the system of 
: ‘ought sae ine with hla in the Mvsioe 



















chatge’ of a competent European officer i in "1868, fide il it 
smaine “till 1878, when a ‘native official, ramed Diwin Jattd Mal, 
sucéseded him’ as Mushfr-i-Mustauff, or ‘Accountant-General ; this 
official continued’ to be in charge ‘till 1897 when his gon, the present 
Mushir-i-Mustauff, succeeded him. The Head ‘I'reagury at Baidwal- 
ages by a Treasurer (kazdnchf sadar). Pigs Tahsil sub- 
treasuries are branches of the Head Treasu » siyadha navis, 
and foteddr of a nican aprcenied thy by th, He Head Treasurer, 
and ae are vas absildars, who are Sub-Treasury 
are mder the management and supervision of the 

Mowhtini Mustentt —— by a Chief Accountant, called Muhisib 











Ala) Annual budg: Sea OY the Mushfr-i-Mustaufi and 
submitted throug the uncil to His’ Highness for sanction. 
| The total State receipts and disbursements for 1904-05 were— 

- RECELPTS. - ‘Duavesements, 
Ea, A. P, . A. P. 

Land revenue ona we 1033,187 G Fi Darbirl .., les nie 51812 13 & 

u wl bes saa 1,60, 140 8 10] Land reyvenos io... .  Looae7 io 8 

Excise-on spiritaanddrage =» 58,976. 0 | Foresta 4.  .., 12,778 6 0 

Btampe )* ka P2717 11 6) Trewsury Office 16,068 6 O 

Law and Justice 68,167 14 TF] Stamps... 7,216.18 8 

Police sos 19,202 8 8&8] Post offices 6000,.0 0 

seen ioe S614 11 0 en +. 6,07,085 4 6 

duration. ... - 16,006 6 7) Law ond:Justics 7459 9 2 
Modical a he ‘olce a , 1,05,742 11 Lo 
Interest on G, FP. Notes * 4,700 10 9) Registration at anh 1560 Oo 

sae rhs pb 13,801 10 10] Education aaa iv ala7é_ 6 8 
Miscellaneous ee we «=>, 90,783.11. 10 | Medical at sit 638 6 & 
Arm a “4 abe 31768 13 Of] Eefonds .., vk et 761-11 8 
Works Wi Cea 67,001 8 7) Pension... ma a 87,832 2 9 
Municipal fond es ve P4401 13 6] Press oat iv 160 2 6 
Miscellaneous rat ts 612234 13 1 

Army F ana bad 2,03.170 15 7 

Poblic Works a .» 896,881 8 ll 

Municipal enh mT 66,430 il 11! 





Total we 9605,000-4 81 = Total, 29,79,023.9. 2 





—— a = —— — 





cua toll ch thal Rs. 16 and the o . 
the Serta stver enins have uot boon wnintod, und the Writs Colne i 
now ‘current in the State. a ee use, is bears 
maikka paisa, and on one side is engraved Dar-uee-suriir Rahkdwalpi 


ia 
wai eciaige 












Lang othe TOES OR ‘the ans of 
ane ang magi A900. "Rs. 2,708; 1901-02, 
Rs. py 1902-03, Re, 4,506; 1903-04, Rs. 2,548 and 190405 





ad 


_ Purckt Jai. Uube Sarrokehe jaadéa sarkaré comes income realized from the 

ded werkir’, sale of State | such as namil buildings, &0, On this head 
the State reahzed Rs. 12,189 im 1900-01 ; Rs. 22,352 im 1901-02; 
oo 9, ay in 1902.08; Rs. 12,566 in 1903-04 and Rs. 11 j057 in 





Perry fac abet Mad agers ol 





wana. Re. 12,747 in 1900-01; Rs. 12,855 in 1901-08; Rs. 1 13,158 in im 


1902-08 ; Rs. 18 sabe 8 Rs. 13,456 in 3 104-05, 
Fidwerie, = The moome derived from fisheries was Rs, 659 in ae 
Rs. 1058 im 1901-02: Rs. 872 in 1902-08 : Rs. 1,596 in 1903-0: 
| and Rs. 1,967 in 1904.03. 
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Other heads of miscellaneous revenue are Nakhlastin (proceeds 
from date trees not given on lease at settlement), Kuldli (nilophar, 
or nymphgea lotus, and sanghdra in lakes), and miscellaneous 
minor heads. For total receipts and disbursements of land and 
miscellaneous revenue see Sadar Hisah above. 





Section E.—Municipalities. 

A Municipal Committee was constituted at Bahiwalpur for 
the first time in 1873-74 by Colonel Minchin, Politica] Agent, and 
several European and native officers were selected as members. 
The expenses on account of sanitation and conservancy were borne 
by the State Treasury during the first few months. By the 6th 
f October, 1674, regular municipalities on the models of those 
in the Punjab were established at Bahiwalpur (head municipality), 
Abmadpur, Ehanpur, and Abmadpur Lamma—(the last three being 
sub-municipalities). Members were selected from among the officials 
and the raises of these towns. A scale of octroi fees was intro- 
duced and the whole Municipal Department was placed under 
Major Beckett, Assistant Political Agent. In the sub-municipalities 
the Tahsi were made the Presidents of the Municipal Com- 
mittees. No actual Local Self-Government was introduced. The 
sub-municipalities were granted no powers to sanctionany kinds of 
expenditure, Proposals for expenditure on conservancy and 
sanitation were submitted to the head municipality, and the 
proposals of the latter were laid before the President for sanction. 





In 1879 when the British Age cy was withdrawn a paid Vice- 


President was appointed at Bahiwalpur to control the head and 
sub-municipalities. Later on sub-municipalities were established 
in 1888 at Khairpur, in 1897 at Minchinibid, Allahdbid, Gara 
Ikhtiyér Khan and Naushshra, in 1902 at Hasilpur*and Qéimpnur, 
and in 1908 at Khan Bela, Uch, Ghauspur and Jaunpur. The 
Municipal Committees are managed by the Moushir-i-Ala through a 
paid Vice-President of the Bahiwalpur Municipality. The Vice- 
President has control over all sub-municipalities, which submit 
their proposals to him. In the head Municipality and the sub- 
municipalities members are always selected by the Vice-President 
for the former and the Tahsildirs (who are Presidents or Mir 
Majlises of the sub-municipslities) for the latter. The Ndib Tahsil- 
dérs in the Mufassil are Ndib Mir Majlises (or Vice-Presidents) of 
the sub-municipalities. The proportion of Hindu and Mnsalmiin 
members ig about equal in almost all Municipal Committees. 
Municipal administration is conducted in accordance with 4 
‘Municipal Code’ already referred to (Sec. B). Members of 
the Municipal Committees have no powers to sanction expendi- 
ture or to impose fines on the municipal establishment but lay 
their proposals before their Presidents for sanction. The executive 
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CHAP. powersofthe Vice-President of the Sadar Municipality over all 
M,E. the municipalities are— pality 


ee (1). Appointment and dismissal of municipal servants 
a below the grade of Rs. 10; aS | 

oMation, (2). Infliction of fines up to Rs. 5 on defaulters selling 
ade, articles of food at a higher rate than that fixed weekly 





by a sub-committee ; 
(3). Issue of orders inflicting a penalty of 10 times the 
octroi due on detected smugglers ; 
(4). Imposing of fines of one rupee on anyone disobey- 
ing bye-laws. 7 
Bis other functions are described in the Municipal Code. The 
following statement shows the number of members, the municipsl 
servants in each municipality and the total salaries of the latter :-— 
Monicipality. 














Abmadpur East 206 

Khanpor ais 4 

Abmadpar Lamma al 

Ebhairpur nati 70 

Minchindbaéd "1 

* Allahdébad . fad * 66 

Garh{ Ikhtyét Khén ,., a 

Nanuebahra eae hae 4o 

HAsilpor 40 

Qéimpur 40 

Uch eae eee ibe SBE 57 

Khao Bela Pit ibaa hie 128 a7 

Ghauspur naw ane bad iad al 

Jaonpur one 35 
For income and expenditure of each municipality see Table 46 
. Part B. | 
Manto fpal Octroi is charged at fixed rates on imports only. The import 
tazation and of European liquors, intoxicating drugs (opium, bhang, charas, 


expenditure. poppy-head), arms and ammunition is allowed only | 

permit. The articles exempted from octroi are’ fodder for cattle, 
fuel, baked and unbaked bricks, indigo, sarkdna, gold, silver, but 
not gold and silver leaf, precious’ stones, books, aerated waters, 
fowls, eggs, intoxicating drugs, salt, horses, donkeys, camels, cows, 
buffaloes and milch sheep. The octroi rates are generally regulated 
after the system practised in the Punjab. Corn is char at 
varying rates by sack, pack, load, cart-load and weight. On rice, 
ghé and butter, oil and oil-seeds, foreign fruits, tea, coal, soap 

stone, shisham timber, sulphur, country medicines and perfumes, 
leather and metal articles ; country fruits and tobacco, plece-goods, 
pashmina end silks, ivory, combs and walking sticks; sheep and 
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goats and refined and unrefined sugar, molasses and vegetables, 
octroi is paid at varying rates per cent. ad valorem. In & muni- 
cipalities octroi collections are sold annually on contract by public 
auction by the Durbar ; the sale prices being subject to the sanction 
of the Nawib. Municipal funds are generally utilzed m conser- 


yancy and sanitation works and schemes, pavements of roads and , 


bdadrs, streets, and other smaller thoroughfares, hospital buildings 
and for the maintenance of Municipal Police; they are also utilized 
occasions of emergency for famine works and for distribution 
of medicines during the prevalence of epidemics, &c. 





Section F.—Public Works. 

The Public Works and Canal Departments were established 
in 1867 by Major Minchin and were controlled by two British offi- 
cers, Messrs. Heenan and Barns, till 1879. Since then they have 
been under different native officers. The head of the combined 
departments was first called the Mushir-i-Tamirdt-o-Anhdr, and he 
exercised the powers of a Member of Council. The Public Works 
were placed in January, 1905, under a separate officer called 
the Mushir-i-Tdmirdt, whose functions at present are the prepara- 
tion of estimates and plans for public buildings, bridges and 
other works of a similar nature, and the general supervision of 
such works in the course of their execution and complrtion, 
The Canal Department was placed in charge of a separate officer 
called the Mushir-i-anhdr, newly created. The Mushtr-t- 
Tdémirdt has power to sanction estimates for expenditure not 
exceeding Rs. 200 for any one work. Estimates above Rs. 200 
are submitted to the Nawéb through the Mushir-1-Ala for 
sanction. In each Tahsfl there is a mistrf under the Tahsflddr for 
making plans and estimates for the State buildings in the Tahsil 
and for superintending their construction, subject to the supervision 
of the Department. ‘There are a Nees and an Ice Factory 
at Bahfwalpur under the Department. In the Workshop, which 
ig under a qualified mechanic, State as well as private orders 
for iron and other work are executed. The Ice factory, which 
was first started in 1883, has two ice machines. Ice 1s #0 d at one 
anna per ser. Under the Department are also two steamers, each 
with a barge attached, on the Sutlej. One of these, called the 
“Princess,” was purchased in 1893 for Rs. 1,15,000 and the 
other, called the “ Lawrence,” in 1891 for Ra, 59,000. The former 
measures 10226 and the latter 16523 feet. These steamers 
are well equipped and furnished and are used by the Nawib and 
visitors of distinction for pleasure voyages when the river is in 
flood, ‘They can steam up the river at 5 miles and down the river 
at 20 miles an hour, 
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CHAP. The following are the most important buildings constructed 


by the Public Works Department :— 





Public | | oe 
Works. Buildings. Year. 
Chieti bald: “= =—=—<“<“<2]73<CS ™:C<;CiCi<C;C;7;7; 


ings coo Sadiqgarh (Palace) (Ahmadpur) | 1878-94 F. ),000 
ee W.D. Nét Mahal (Palace) (Bahawalpur) 186673 .. | 12,00,000 
Danlatkhina( do. )( do. )! 1878-81 184,000 


In August 1903 the Nawib laid the foundation of a new 
palace at Bahdwalpur, and named it Bahéwalgarh, At present the 
buildings of the inner family houses are in progress, the main outer 
palace has still to be coated: Up to 31st March 1904 Rs, 90,548 

building. 








was expended on this 
Ourton The Nawab on the occasion of his installation in November, , 


Water-works, 1903, by His Excellency Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, declared 
his intention of opening Water-works at Bahiwalpur tobe called 
} the Curzon Water-works in honor of the visit of His Excellency. 


Mr. Goument, Sanitary Engineer, Punjab, was invited to give his 
advice on the subject and the scheme submitted by him was sent 
to Messrs, Martin and Uo., Caleutta, for estimate. It is hoped that 
the work will shortly be able to be taken in hand. aah 
Municipal Plans and estimates for the municipal buildings and roads are 
buildings, prepared by the Public Works Department, and are executed by _ 
the overseer of the municipality, subject to the supervision and 
check of the Department. | 
Eachchd Kachcha roads in the State are not repaired by the Public Works, 
ronda. but, as has been already stated in Section G, Chapter IJ, by the 
saminddrs. The bridges on them, however, are maintained by the 


Department. 
I Budget The annual budget provision and actoal expenditure on the 
| Arigna Public Works for the last five years is noted below. Tete 
} ture, | Budget provision., Actual “a ienditure. 
1900-01 PRATATS SST ere: (eae 68,690 
190] 2 aan ae ssf 89,380 89,1 ia 
1902-08 i Seimei FT: 1,20,471 
1903-04 eo am Goong - 2,04,582 
1904.05 red fl lh ai 9 RS 8,358,132 
aati, ‘Fhe total mcome from the Public Works (Work-shops, Ice 
Factory, &c.) for the year 1904-05 was as under— 
) Rs, 
Sale-proceeds of ice ... fit. A A “ 1,508 
Miscellaneous ,,. oe tas ~" or an 5,306 
Total ve 6,812 


Canal Depart The Canal Department was reconstituted in Jam ry 1905. 
“cms a The head of the Department is called the Mashir-i-Anhdr, and is a 
water andsilt member of the General Cotincil of the State, He can appoint and 
clearances, dismiss those of his sabordinares who draw salaries up to Rs, 50 
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a month. In the distribution of water the Mushir-i-Anhdr is 
assisted by the Nazims, who are Superintendents of irrigation and 
chief officers in charge of construction and excavation works in 
their respective districts. There are also 17 siladirs, 24 ddrogas, 
18 ndib dévogas, 72 chaprésis, 264 mirdbs and 180 munsifs under 
the Department. To each big canal is appointed a ziladér who 
18 assisted by a number of dérogas and ndib ddrogas (usually from 
2 to 3 in number) anda suitable number of mirdbs and munsifs. 
The duties of the ziladdrs and the subordinate staff are to carry 
out the annual clearance of silt from the beds of the canals and 
rdjbahds and to distribute water according to the wdrabandé (turn 
by turn) system. In both these capacities the siladérs and the 
subordinate staff work under the supervision and guidance of the 
Nizim of the district. The munsifs are influential saminddrs 
appointed to assist the Canal Department, The system of appoint- 
ing munifs was introduced in 1900 by Col. H. Grey, Superintend- 
ent of the Stat», with a view to facilitate the State irrigation work 
and to encourage the zaminddrs to learn executive work and be 
able to obtain service in the Irrigation Wepartment. The munsifs 
are of four grades, and for their emoluments they receive remis- 
sions in chher of 4,1, 1} and 2 sérs, respectively (see Irrigation 
Chapter I1), . 

The Engineering Branch, which is concerned with the esti- 


Be 
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mutes for and construction of canals, regulators, &c., is manned by 7" 


a Sub-Engineer, 3 Supervisors (one to each Nizimat,) 25 overseers 
and sub-overseers and a number of draughtsmen and estimators, 
The annual expenditure of the Canal Department in 1905 was: 
Department Neopets Rs. 9,012; Engineering branch (Overseers, 
&o.) Rs, 6,045; siladdre and ddérogas Rs, 22,140; mirdbs Rs, 18,312, 

A Contour Branch was established in 1905 to survey the 
Cholistan tracts in the Minchindbdd Nizimat with a view to furnish 
contour data for the construction of new canals »nd réjbahis. It 
consists of 2 surveyors, 30 overseers and many mietial servants. 
Its annual expenditure in 1905 amounted to Rs. 23,364. 


Section G.— Army. 

In former times the military strength of the State consisted of 
(a) a certain number of paid cavalry and infantry, which in times 
of peace were made to act as escort of the Nawab and as guards of 
towns, forts, treasury and the palaces, but were led to the field when 
occasion arose; and (b) the militia officered by Raises and Tuman- 
ddra of the State, for military service. The Raises and Tumanddrs 
held jdgirs, known a8 Jivaz-i-Lashkari ted to them in considera- 
tion of such military help. In times of need, therefore, the Nawiibs 
could not only utilise the services of their paid forces, but could also 
muster a large number of fighting men from among the people. 
In the use of the sword and the gun the most skilful tribes were 
the Diiidpotras, Ohindia, Khoga, Dashti, Sharr, and Jatof, The 
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CHAP at g of arms by the people was not then prohibited. The forces 
Army. III offered to the British Government and despatched to take part 





IIL, 6. num ore over 10,000, which Nawab Muhammad Bahéwal Khiin, 
il 


Oe ier ; mm the Multén campaign with the British troops, were raised 
tary organiz- In the manner indicated above. The valuable services rendered 
es by this force were rewarded by the Government in the form of a 


life pension of one lakh of rupees to the Nawéb. In 1864 the paid 
forces consisted of 9 regiments with a strength of about 8,000, 
Military In 166, on the death of Nawéb Muhammad Bahiwal Khin IV, 
inthe time ot t2@ British Agency, then established, began at once to place the 
the British military organization on a definite footing. The tot military 
Agency. stieoath in 1870 was as under :— 
1. Contingent {Tefontey Wei aE eta lies Ue 


2) State eq Infantry Gls ans deo eee 
Artillery fey Lat ion tet 167 
Be-organiz- The total annual cost of the above was Rs, 2,09,759. In 1879 
oad the State Infantry was greatly reduced in number and converted into 
Agency, Military Police. The State Cavalry was disbanded, a number being 
incorporated with the Contingent Vavalry, and the rest discharg 


ed on pension or gratuity, according ta the length of their 


services. As regards the Artillery, the old native-made 
brass gans, which were considered unsafe from age and use, were 

replaced by 6 Pome muzzle-loading brass guns obtained with 

the sanction of Government from the Arsenal at Ferozepur. | 
Military In November 1879 His Highness Nawsb Sidiq Muhammad 
qeing tha Khan IV was granted by the Government the ‘full powers of a 
rals of Namib Ruling Chief. military strength existing at the time was as 





Mu he mad stated below :— } 
Ehén I¥, Cavalry Th ae bee =a 106 


I. Contingent { Infantry. ce mee BS 
2, Artillery oh 4s og aT geet foe ST 
3. Military Police ene ee ae “ss w.. 262 
The annual cost was Rs. 1,46,777. In 1888-84 an addition to the 
force was made by the institution of a Military Band with a 
numerical strength of 44 officers and men. 
_ Be-organie. In 18388 His Highness Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khén IV 
amon in 169: offered the resources of his State to the Government, for employment 
in the Imperial Service in the operations on the Frontier, and, with the 
approval of the Government, re-organized the troops as follows :— 
tie Cavalry (2 Troops) ea eee 1 e 
1. Imperial Service {Infantry at a « B00 
( Infantry for Dept sr wo. «$157 
2, Artillery ine Le <8 is ae ee |. | 
&. Band .. and dui aa i =i .. 44 
4. Military Police vail # ine ao vee ©6600 
The annual cost of this force twas Rs. 1,76,992, The 
Imperial Service foree was to be supervised by Inspecting Officers 
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deputed by the Government, and the management conducted 
in accordance with the Standing Orders of the M ilitary Department. 
In 1890, on the recommendation of Major Drummond the Cavalry 
was divided into three Troops as under :— 

dapeeh Device 4 NO cl) tig 

Orderly one or a 8 er oT ave 75 

No alterations took place in the Infantry, the Artillery, and 
the Band. The Military Police was also divided into two paltans ; 
No. 1 (156 strong), and No, 2, (112 strong); the former being 
stationed at Bahéwalpur and the latter at Ahms pur East. This 
organization lasted till December 1900, the annual expenditure 
being Rs, 2,47,201. 

On the commencement of the China War in 1900 the Bahéwal- 
pe State offered Government the services of its Imperial Service 
Infantry for active service or for garrison duty. The constitution 
of the State forces, however, being such that no units were suffi- 
ciently large for service, the offer could not be accepted. The Darbar 
thereupon 2a nai that, as the smallness of the strength of the 
Bahawalpur Imperial Service Troops came in the way of their 
being wig ae for active service, the Cavalry should be reduced, 
and the Infantry raised to a full battalion and, to make it still 
more useful, organized and trained as a battalion of Pioneers. In 
the meanwhile the Inspector-General of Imperial Service Forces 








suggested that the organisation of a Camel Transport Corps would 
be more suited to the circumstances of the country and more sure of 
employment in time of war. The suggestion was ed to by the 
Darbar, who framed their proposals regarding it. The pr 20sals were 
accepted by the Government in detail, and the Camel Transport Corps 
organ.zed on January Ist, 1901. The Imperial Service soto! and 
Infantry were disbanded, a number of the men taken into the Camel 
Corps and the rest discharged on gratuity or pension according to 
the length of their service. The Camel Corps consists of — 

(A) Camel Transport or Baggage Corps— 
Commissioned Officers ... 7 ee ee 
Non-Commissioned Officers ane oe wae 
Silladérs and bugles ... |... 
Followers... oa av 





- = 
= = 


zt 


Total ab .. 69 
Camels ... os ae vai ce a. 970 
(B) Mounted Rifle Company or Mounted Escort— 
Commissioned Officers ... ei P re 
Non-Commissioned Officers... +r ret $0 


+ ere own +h we 186 
Soa Sle til ny Au Me wa “Le 

Total a ve 
Camels nae he nae one ne ina 
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The annual wee provision for the maintenance of the Impe- 


rial Service Camel Corps is Rs. 2,00,000. The actual expenditure 
for the year 1904-5 was as noted below :— 








Total . = 160868 
ed company consisting of 85 men and officers was 





A resery 


peny medical formed in June 1904 to meet the contingency of loss among the 
nd offers of sepoys Of the Baggage corps ina war. In 1904-05 it cost the State 
service of the Re. 9,753 out of the annual provision of Rs. 10,677 sanctioned for its 
orpe. a) & 





maintenance. For the use of the Imperial Service troops a Hos- 
pital is maintained in the Cantonment Lines. The total number of 
patients treated during the year 1904-05 was 5,760, of which only 
558 were in-patients, the average daily attendance of patients 
being 15°78. Camels and horses of the Imperial Service Corps are 
under the charge of four Veterinary Assistants appointed for the 
purpose. There has been no contagious or epidemic disease ames 
camels since the establishmerct of the Corps. In 1904 the Nawab 
offered bis Camel Corps for service with the Tibet Mission. The 
Government of India could not see their way to grant the request 
but thanked His Highness for the offer. Early in 1905 the Bahawal- 
ur Mounted Escort, with two selected troops of the Transport 
Corps, attended the Muzaffargarh Training camp and won the “P- 
probation of General Walter Kitchener, who ina letter t t 
Nawab acknowledged their good work. 
Besides the Imperial Service Camel seal the following Mil- 
tary Police or Irregular Forces are maintained by the State :— 
Officers and men. 





fa) The Nizim Regiment (organised in 1901) i» 402 
(6) His Bighness’ Body-guard (Horsemen) 103 
(c) The Band aw eee TL Pr aaa ane 49 


(d) Regiment No. 3 hed ae BEE os <i e 
fe) The Palace Guard ss... ae ee 1 Ate 68 


Total (103 mounted and 769 foot) in « 872 


The Nizdm Regiment, the Palace Guard and Regiment No. $ guard 
the Treasuries, the Palaces and Offices. There are 25 serviceable guns 
in the State, Of these 17 are with the Nizém regiment, 3 with Regiment 
No, 8 (at Abmadpur) and 5 at Deréwar. The total expenditure on all 
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these forees for the year 1904-05 was:—Nizim Regiment, 
Re, 52,015; Body Guard, Rs. $1,230; Band, Rs. 7,522; Regiment 
No. 3, Rs. 14,537; Palace Guard, Rs. 5,30. Total Rs. 1,10,015. 
there 1s a separate dispensary for the Irregular Forces. During 
1904-05 the total number of patients treated inthe dispensary was 
11,121, of which 585 were inpatients. 


__, Both regular and irregular forces are under the Mushtr-i-Fanj 
(Commander-in-chief). T ih e total expenditure on the establishment 
of the Mushir-i-Fauj (including the Commander-in-Chief's emolu- 
ments) amounted in the year 1904-05 to Rs. 6,559, The total ex- 
penditure for the year 1904-05 on all the military forces (including 
the establishment of the Mushir-i-Fauj) was Ks. 3,13,780-6-0, 


| The British forces that accompanied Shah Shija to reinstate 
him on the throne of Kabul, passed on their way through 
Bahdéwalpur territory. In connection with this march, Nawab 
Bahdwal Khan III rendered such valuable services in supplying 
provisions, boats and camels, and in preparing a military road, that 

» was rewarded by the grant of Bhung and Kot Sabal (which now 





form part of the Bahiwalpur State) in 1342. In 1848, Nawib 
Muhammad Bahiwal Khin ILI despatched a force of 10,1100 men to 


_fight m co-operation with the British forces under Sir Herbert Ed- 


wardes and General Cortland. The Bahdwalpur troops successtully 
a re against the forees of Diwén Mul Raj at Sadosam and Kaneri 
and took a brilliant part in the siege of Multin, After the conquest 
of Multan the Nawab was granted a life p>nsion of one lakh of ru- 
pees. The first news of the Mutiny reached Hahdwalpur on the 
Slat of May 1857. Nawéb Fatteh Khin received a letter from 
Mr. Oliver, Superintendent of Sirsa, requiring him to despatch all 
the pe ops forming the garrison of Bahdwalgarh to Bangla Fazilka 
80 as to be available fur service in case of need. This summons was 
complied with. Subsequent to this a letter was received from Sir 
John Lawrence intimating the requisition of 500 Cavalry and 500 
Infantry. Besides these two detachments, an additional force of 
$,000 men was also sent to Sirsa and remained posted there 
till the 16th of April 1858. One hundred Cavalry and 406 
Infantry were sent on service in connection with the Kabul Cam- 
paign under the command of Major 8. Beckett, Assistant Political 
Agent and Superintendent. In recognition of the ad rendered 
by the State, Nawib Sidiq Muhammad Khan LV Was created fi 
. C.8. fT. on the 25th of January 1932. The soldiers also 
received the campaign medal. In January 1900 an offer made to 
Governm«nt by the Bahawalpur Darbir of agit of 20 horses 
witb equipment for use in the South African War was accepted. 
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HL Section H.—Police and Jails. aap 
Sire Before 1866 there was no Police Department in the State. 
‘Jails. The functions of a Police officer (in addition to those of a. Magis~ 
trate) were exercised by the Kotwdl. There were only ; hree— 
Kotwdlis, located respectively at Khairpur, Bahéwalpur and I 7 
pur. In other towns and the mufassil the same presi 
| sh by the Kdrddrs and their Ndibe. A lar 
; Department was first called into existence by Colonel Minchin ‘in 
1867, when Police stations were opened at Bahéwal por, Sddiqpur, — 
; Khairpur, Hahdwalgarh, Ahmadpur East, Uch, Allababéd, Rheepue 
Shidini, Naushahra (Rahimydr Khin), Ahmadpur Lamma,’ 
Kot Sabzal. ‘Two Inspectors of Police were also appoir ro 
supervise and direct the working of the Police stations. At prese 
there are 30 Police stations or Thdnas and 15 rine? as 
h detailed below :— 4 
A : Nisdmat, Police station (Thins). Police poat, = 
pin - ba tT . | Hiadsil-<ara, 
imei b Setaees | 3st ee 
4. Chiweka a Peroni cos 
5 Shaht Parl ik hype Mahta Jhedd, 
6, Héaailpor =a i mprar. 
' 7. mp n ine ss Mingark. 
= 8, pardargarh .... .» | Plrgtra, 
0, Khairpur Wainsan, f} 
Bahdwalpor ... Bs a. | 10: Choke Hoth Nir Mohammed, 
Il, Manjgarh is i 
12 Bahawalpur City ak ay ae 
18, Hahiwalpor Bertini . | Samanta, ant 
| 14, Bahiwalpor Camp .. 
+ 16. Munifir-khdna 1a | at Dere, Ma- \; * 
16, Ahmadpur Bast se | vega | vhoree 
17, Charkoti.., : 
18.. Uch, = . | Bathe, — 
19. Goth Chennl... | Taracian Mohammad Pe 
ah, 
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ie The jurisdiction of each Thing is clearly defined. There are CHAP 
cattle pounds at each Thana and outpost. TI. H 3 


_ Ineach Police Station there is a Deputy Inspector, a Sergeant, si a 
‘Ist grade, or 2nd grade, or one of each grade and a Muharrir-Se- 
-geant. The number of constables varies from 6 to 12 according to the 
requirements of the sdga. In each Police post there are generally 

a Sergeant, 2nd grade, to from 2 to 4 constables. In each Nizamat 
there is an Inspector of Police who supervises the work of the 
subordinate Police Stations and also investigates important Criminal 
cases inhis ildga. Up tothe end of 1904 the Police Department 
was under the Darbér through the Tahsfldirs, who were also 
District Superintendents of Police in their Tahsils. But in Jannary 
1905 the entire Pohce force was placed under a Superintendent 
' of Police whereby a new appointment was created. he Superin- 


‘= 


Buperris 


tendent of Police has the power to appoint and dismiss Police 
employés drawing Hs, 15 per mensem or less. All other Police 
employés are to be appointed and dismissed by the Mushir-i-Ala 


in his capacity as Inspector-General of Police in the State. t 
The total strength of the Civil Police at the close of the year Total 
1904-05 was 540 (men and officers), detailed as under :— niren ga, 
District Superintendent of Police Parle kU tee | 


Deputy Inspectors... ... as ef vcd 


RE 





Sergeants, let grade eS, 3 Ae . I 
Mouharrir-Sergeants ... vil “é fe ie B 
Sergeants, 2nd grade aa A wh ine! ae 
Trackers (Surdgis) = i ra of 


Camel riders (Shutr sowars) ra oe van he 
Constables ... ae ae ee oak « 842 


ee 


Total .. 540 


The total expenditure on Police for 1904-05 was 64,440  qose1 
rupees, of which Ks. 8,730 was met from Municipal funds to E=penditars. 
waintain 118 Municipal Police in the Municipal Towns. 

A Police Training School was opened at Bahawalpur in 1904  fpotice train- 
to train the whole body of Police in a course of physical exercise, ima School 
cue tones and sword exercises and general police duties. 

eputy Inspectors and other subordinate officers and constables to 
the number of about 40 at 2 time are put through this school 
for a term of training of four months. A special Drill Instructor 
(a selected military pensioner of Government) teaches drill and other 
exercises, and the Deputy Inspector in charge of the lines mstructs 
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in law and general police work. Every fourth month regular ex- 


aminations are held. The successful constables on return to their ‘ 


Thdna receive an increase of p»y of from 1 to 2 rupeesa month. 


The school has up to row passed over 250 men, including constables 


and officers, and will be maintained for two years more by which 


time it is estimated that the whole of the present force will have 


been trained. \ 
Offences under the game laws of the State are cognizable by 


the police. No person, except by the special permission of the 
Nawiib, is allowed a license to kill game. Persons keeping arms 
whether with or without license, are only allowed to keep off wild 





ils from their fields by firing blank charges. The pol 


ordered to keep a strict surveillance over all persons having arms. 


The big Aaises and State officials drawing Rs. 100 a month and up- 
wards are allowed to keep certain kinds of arms without license, but 


all other pay the usual license fee of $.annas. The number of arms 
held on license in 1904 was :— 
Hiffes. Pistols. Swords. 
161 5 62 
A permanent office of criminal identification by the anthro- 


pometric system is maintained under the. Superintendent, 


The work is being done satisfactorily and an Inspector from 
Ihillour from time to time visits Bahdéwalpur to assist the 
Superintendent in the matter. 

Police officers of the State and cf the adjoining districts of 
Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera GhéziKhén used to meet at ir egu- 
lar intervals to consider measures of mutual co-operation in ries 
pression of crime committed on the border. In Mecstahen 1904 the 
Superintendents of Police of the districts above mentioned held 
a conference at Bahdwalpur with the Foreign Minister, in which the 
co-operative rules obtaining in British districts of the Punjab were 
adopted by the State, and it was arranged that the Superintendents 


of Police of the British districts should meet and confer with the 


State Superintendent at fixed intervals. These rules have been sent 
to the Punjab Government for sanction. 

Prior to October 1904 no criminal tribe was proclaime ene 
State, but Sections 1 to 28 of the Criminal Tribes Act has now 
been adopted and the Dasht{s and Bhalkas (a Baloch re in the 
Lamma) have been proclaimed under it. | | ias 





from the Punjab Districts who are found in the Minchinébéd 
Tabsil to the number of over 2,000, are also proclaimed. 
Certain Nomad tribes such as Ghadflas, Bhedghutts, Labéin 
and Gilails every now and then enter the State, but they are 
driven away to the adjacent parts of the Punjab or Bikiner, 
Harnis of Ludhidina District also contrive to enter the State, but 
they never (lo so openly, as, if detected, they are required to give 
security for good behaviour, P | 





\ 
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Between 1866 and 1870 the State had peveral jails including 
a central jail at Bahiwalpur, and local jails at Minchinibid, Khin- 
pur, Goth Bajan and Naushahra, with also a permanent extra-mural 
gang in huts. In 1870, however, the local jails were abolished 
and the certral jail at Bahdwalpur was made the sole jail of the 
State. Gangs in huts are still maimtained, when necessary, outside 
this jail. The jail contains accommodation for 2,000 prisoners, 
with separate wards for males and females. ‘The jail buildings 
include office rooms, factories, workshops, stores and a hospital. 
Life prisoners have separate cells and are strictly guarded. 
The jail population at the close of 1905-04 was :— 


Imprisoned for less than one year neq h fae 1 » 800 
»  ‘fromltoS years... ‘ ia ‘a rth + 30l 
A. » vtoS years ... “m a ef vi vee 0 
Pe he 5 to 10 years... eae + er A 52 
. for mora than 10 and less than 20 yeara ... ies ae 
va +! a0 years a — sia aie oun oon a8 


* » 20 yeara bo +e _ aes io ol oe 
The prisoners sentenced to 20 and 25 years are life prisoners 
whose terms have been reduced to these periods under the Marks 
System. Of the 1,484 convicts admitted m 1903 to 1994 two were 
aged from 10 to 20 years, and 147 from 20 to 30, the rest being 
over 30. 

The diet for all prisoners is as follows :—A_ healthy male pri- 
soner gets in summer, flour, 12 chhatars, salt, 8 mdshas, chillies, 3 


mdshos, and either pulses, 3 chhatdks or curds, 2 chhatdks or vege- 
tables, 8 chhatdks in rotation on different days. In winter two 


chhatdke of meat are given once weekly instead of curds, and fuel is 


allowed at } ser per prisoner per day. Two chhatdks of parched 


gram are given to every prisoner on hard labour. A female prisoner 
in saan ait chal gets 10 chhatdks of flour. A sick male or 


female prisoner is dieted according to the recommendation of the 
Medical Officer. The average daily cost of a prisoner's diet is 
1 anna 6 pies, The Superintendent and the jailor examine thé food 
before it is given to the prisoners. 


Clothing suited to the seasons is given toeach prisoner, 
comprising in alla kurta or shirt, cap, two tah-bands and two 
woollen blankets, with mats for bedding. 

The Marks System was introduced into the Central Jail in 
1901. In1903 to 1904, 250 prisoners received remissions under 
the Marks System, the largest remission being 30 days. The Marks 
System has considerably improved the general conduct of the 
prisoners. Rules for the surveillance of conditionally released 
prisoners were also introduced in 1902. On special occasions such 
as the two Ids, the sdlgirah (birthday of the ruling chief), &e., 
such prisoners as haye short terms remaining are released. 
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Prisoners sentenced to less than 2 years’ imprisonment are 
employed on extra-mural labour, under proper escort, while - 


those with longer terms work inside the jail. The former are 


employed in the workshops, on public buildings and canal excaya- 
tions near Bahiwalpur or as poskha coolics in the State offices in 
summer, and payment is made to the Jail Department at the rate 
of Rs. 5 a month foreach prisoner. ~Such prisoners are not allowed 
to remain outside the jail at night except when a large gang is sent 
to a distant place under suitable escort. Prisoners working inside 
the Jail sre employed on manufactures, such as per, arpets 01 

otahis, 





qilins (of wool, cotton or ak), country cloth, towels, 

newdy, fans, mattresses, shoes, cntks, daria, khes, ropes and string: 
baskets, mwnj-thread, &. Unskilled convicts are employed on 
rough labour, such as cooking, plastering the jail wards and streets 
with mud, drawing water, grinding corn, &e, In 1904 experiments 
in making rugs and carpets of aj: floss were successfully carried out 
and the manufacture is yielding good results. A cheap kind of coun- 
try paper has also been successfully made from paddy-stalks. The 
manufacture of woollen blankets for the prisoners’ use has been 
started and is expected to prove useful. the Jail manufactures are 
disposed of in the jail, or ure sent to the |ahsflddrs to be sold 
locally. Seventy-six per cent. of the prisoners were employed in 
1903-04, 24 per cent. beng unemployed owing to sickness, &c. 
The health of the prisoners is generally satisfactory; of 1,976 
cases treated in the hospital m 1903-04, only 41 patients died. The 
jail hospital is visited daily by the State Medical Officer or by the 
Assistant Surgeon of the Civil Hospital. ai 


A garden surrounds the jail and is kept up by convict labour; the 
income, which in 1903-04 was Rs, 1,112, is credited to jail receipts. 


The following table gives the income and expenditure of the 
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prisoners. 
194 O55 | 
lap 1,22) 
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1897 B65 
188 1414 | 
#09 sis 1,134 
1900 ; 1,618 
1901 ‘ 1,10] 
1902 : 1,169 
1903 1,489 | 
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ue All the Members of Council, the Medical Officer aia Dis- 
trict Judge, Bahawalpur, are ex-officio Jail inspectors, | 
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The establishment ofthe jail consists of a Superintendent, a 


‘~ Jailor and 103 subordinates, receiving salaries amounting to 


Rs. 10,824 per annum. 

The jail dispensary, established in 1866 }as an establishment 
ofa Hospital Assistant and a Compounder. Bazar medicines 
are provided ata cost of Rs. 7a mouth; if more is required, the 
Hospital Assistant obtaims sanction from the Medical Officer, but 
the entire expenditure under this bead is charged to the jail, not 
the Medical Department. The Medical Department only provides 
the jail dispensary with European medicines and instruments aa 
required. ‘The diseases most fatal to prisoners during the last 5 
years were pneumonia and dysentery. 








Section I.— Education and Literacy. 

The marginal statement shows the se ptie of persons, educated 

Et, | . and under instruction, of both 

Rae opti 080) PENS reco, sexes, in each 10,000 of the popula- 

Males ... eseoeera ia 296 tion. The inhabitants of the State 

Sot phate | pas generally and the Muhammadans 

| Receiving education. es particularly care little for the 

education imparted, and students 

from other places reap most benefit from the State schools. 

ear tees in the State form the majority of those who 

receive education in the Middle and High schools and the Oullege. 

The number of Muhammadan boys receiving education in the schools 

ig comparatively very «mall. In order to encourage education, 

rules regulating emp oyment in the Bahtwalpur State were in 

1899 brought into force by the Council with effect from January Ist, 

1900. ‘The object of these rules ia toensure that qualified natives 

of the State should in the future be available as candidates for 
office. 

The State has from time to time produced men learned in 
Arabic and Persian literature. who have been oe as teachers, 
mt it has produced few original writers. The most noteworthy 
author of Bahiwalpur was Maulvi Muhsmmad Azam, Qura‘shf 
Hashami, whore nom de plume was Azam, and who was the 
historian of Nawab Muhammad Bahiwal Khan I!. He was erndite 
in logic and the fundamentals of religion and literature, and his 
works, which are highly esteemed, were the Janwdhar-t- \/bd-tya, a 
history of the rulers of Bahiwalpur in Persian, the Dredn-Azam, 
a voluminous book not yet printed, the Hulia-Sharif, a paneryrie 
of the Prophet in Persian and in the Bahtwalpuri dialect, which 
has reached several editions and is widely read, and the Sikhorfi 
in Bahéwalpurf, which is also very well known Besides the 
above, he wrote several kiuthas (sermons m Arabic) which are 
still recited in the mosques. Another author worthy of note 
was the late Maulvi Abdal Majid Ghauri, who wrote some seventy 
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treatises in Arabic on various subjects towards the close of the 
13th century Hijra. But, though born in Bahawalpur, he received 
his education at Tonk and in Arabia and passed the preate 
part of his life at Tonk where he wrote his works. Hence he is 
called the Bahdwalpuri-Tonki Musannif (author). Bahdéwalpur has 
also produced poets who haye written verses and kafis in the 
local dialects. Some of these are :—(1) Saifal Shih, who flourishee 
in the reign of Nawitb Muhammad Bahéwal Khan Ill, and wrote 
n book of interesting ballads and. kifts, which is ¢alled the’: 
Saifal, (2) Sayyid Miran Shah of Bahdwalpur also wrote kdfis. His 

5 are printed and are widely resited. (3) Khwaja Gholim 
I arid, the late sajjdda-nashin of Ohichrin, wrote eloquent kdfis, 
which are very popular both in the Ubha and the Lamma as well 
as inthe Multén, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghézt Khin Districts 
and in Sindh. They are recited at meetings of the Snufis. 


Urdu is used generally by educated people and works composed 
in the local dialects, such as the Sth-harfis, &e., are also written in 
the Urdu character. In short, Muhammadana, whether they use 
the Urdu language or a local dialect, such as Sindhf, Bahiwalpuri- 
or Jatki, generally write in Urdu characters. Kirdrs mainly use 
the following scripts :—/1) the Sirj-de Akhkhar, and its yaried form 
called Sidhi, (also known as the Kuhrovs Akhkhdr). This Be 
is used by sdlikdrs or money-lenders, (2) the Shikdrpurt or Sindht 
Akhkhar, usually used by Sindhi Aroris, who are now becoming 
influential in the State. (4) the Satatnin or Mulidnt, which is 
more especially used by the Khatrir and Kirirs of the Ubha. (5) 
the Marwari or Bhdbri Akhkhar, generally used by the Bhabrés in 
the State. (6) the Shdstayi Alkhkhar, which is used by Brahmans 
and Hindu goldsmiths. (7) the Gujrdtt Akhthar, which is used by 
natives of Shikirpur settled in the State and by, Kinirs who trade 
with Bombay, Kardchi or Guzarat. (8) Gurmukhi, used by Sikhs 
and by the pujdrie of the dharamsélés and Hindu tem les, is tend- — 
ing tospreadin the State. Some of the women of rér families 
also know Gurmukhi, (9) La nie, used by Punjab traders living in 
the State. (10) Nagri or butti (naked) shastart, used by the Kinirs 
of the Ubha. (11) Tdkri, a character used in villages of the 
Ubha. It isso rude and unmethodical that a Kirdr on seeing 
counterfeit accounts will-say, idkri band ghin dyad he, “he has kept 
accounts m tdiri ". Besides these there are very many kinds of 
Korakki used in various parts of the State, and it is commonly said 
that the Kurakki changes every twelve miles. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that in Bahiwalpur a different script is used 
in every village. The Karakké used in one village can only be 
understood by its inhabitants and even they are often puzzled by 
their own writing. The courts consequently experience mach 
difficulty in scrutinizing the Kirirs’ hahfe or account books. 
Some forms of the Karakki used jn villages are so very vague 
and illegible that the word mahmdn (month), for instance, will 
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- appear as mahman, mehindn, mdmin, mammdn, mim, mim, mim, 


* 


mem, mim, mum, ete, 

Before the estublishment of the Agency, the only schools in 
the State were a few madrassas in which Theology, Arabic. Gram- 
marand Persian alonv were taught. ‘I'hese were maintained from 


ths public revenues. In I-68 Major Minchin established 18 of ed 


Primary Schools, and in 157] a Normal School for the training of 
teachers. The number of Primary Schools gradually increased 
tll it rose to 35 at thy close of the Agency in 1879. ‘he onl 
Anglo-Vernacular School teaching up to the Middle Standard was 
the Mixsion School, established in 1467-8 by the Church Missionary 
Society of Multdn, to which a grant-in-aid of Ks. 250 per month 
was given by the State. Karly in 1882 the Normal School was 
converted into an Anglo-Vernacular High school, consisting only of 
two classes without a sub-department and called the Eyerton High 
School. An Oriental d; partment was also added to prepare scholars 
for the Oriental Faculty examinations of the Punjab University, 
In 1883 the Oriental department was converted into a Vernacular 
High School with a sub-department of the Vernacular Middle 
Standard, Another Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, called the Sadiq 
School, was started in the sume year for the children of the:gentry of 
Bahéwalpur by locul subscription. This was soon mide into a State 
school, In 1586 Vernacular Middle schools were started at Rahim- 
yar Khan and Minchinibid ; the latter, though at first supported 
by subscription raised locally, was subsequently, on its conversion 
into an Anglo-Vernucular School in 1887, maintained by the Edu- 
cation Department. In 1886 the Egerton High School was raised 
to the status of a College teaching up to the First Arts Standard, 
and in May 1892 it was converted into a full College teaching up to 
the Bachelor of Arts Standard, This provision of higher education 
gmned at the expense of Primary and Secondary Schools which 
were started to act as feeders to the College. ‘Ihe College con- 
sumed more than $ of the education provision, had more scholar- 
ships to award than the number of scholars on the rolls, and only 
passed 4 natives of Bahawalpur in the First Arts Examination in 
13 years, tle average cost per pupil being as high as Rs. 507, 
or Rs. 364 more than the average cost of educating a student in 
an Arts College in the Punjab. In 1900, therefore, this anomalous 
state of things was referred to Dr Sime, Director of Public Instrue- 
tion, Punjab, with the result that the Bachelor of Arts classes were 
abolished and the retrenchments made in the College expenditure 
were utilized for the improvement of secondary education. Pro- 
vision was also made to award scholarships to natives of the State 
reading in Middle Schools. 


‘The educational ‘institutions at the close of the year 1904-05 
were the Sidiq-Egerton College teaching up to the First Arts 
Standard, the Sédiq-Egerton High School (both at Bahdwalpur), 9 

_Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools (including the Church Missionary 


Educational 
institutions, 





— 
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CHAP. Society School at Bahawalpur) and 35 Primary Schools. Seven 
TTI. T- Middle Schools are located at Bahéwalpur, two Khany nr, Minchinabad, 
Education Abmadpur East, Khinpur and Rahimyar Khan. Early in 1906 two 
Literacy. 2€w Middleschools were opened at Allahabad and Ahmadpur Lamma. 
There are also seven Theological Arabic Schools, at Bahiwalpur, 

ichrin, Khairpur, Qiimpur, Chishtin, and Phogin. 






.Jivewiont! Ahmadpar, Chéchrin, i hog 
They were formerly maintained by the T'asrifét deparment, but in 
1900 their expenditure was inclnded in the State educational 
budget. The head teacher of the Bahiwalpur Theological School is 
also Inspector of Theological schools, all of which he visits once 2 
year. The curriculum of these schools consists of the study of the 
Hedis (traditions of the Prophet), the commentaries (Tafsir), 
Theology (Dini af) and grammar (sarf-o-nahv). Religious education 
is also imparted by the mullas in many of the mosques throughout 
the State, but it is generally of an inferior description. | 
PASE The following statement gives the total educational expendi- 
and achetay ture, the number of scholars under instruction in the various depar 
ships, ments, the amount of scholarships awarded and the income ~ 
from fees for the year 1904-05 :— 

































Department, Tote), |, | | Scioler:) Aepeate hen 
os sar ci, Fees. 
Call . Hee pe 
High School .. 2 027! 6.290 |} 1a90 
Miridle 3 = 1,016 | 363 | 11,135 | ax 
Primary 1,105 = 5,1 3 
T nee 64 1,187 2,663 ane 














The total annual budget provision for 1904-05 for education wa 
Rs. 33,248, which included the annual crants-in-aid of Res. 1,200 
to the Church Missionary Society School and an equal grant to the 
Punjab University. No fees are levied from scholars in Primary 
and Theological Schools, and the rates of fees charged for attending 
aliddle schools, the High School and the College are very low. 
shacriaheraal The Education department is under the Mushir-i-Tamirdt 
as Honorary Director of Public Instruction. There is also under him 
an Inspector of Schools, who visits Primary and Middle schools 
three times a year. The aided Mission School of Babdwalpur is 
also open to his inspection. With a view to improvi o the 
efficiency of the College and High School departments Colonel 
Grey, Superintendent, arranged writh the Director of Public Instrue- 
tion, Punjab, for the inspection by the Inspector of Schools, Multin 
Circle, who accordingly visits both of these departments yearly. 
Educational Sines 1882 the State has ven an annual f | 0) 
grants. to the Punjab University. Pa 1870 and 1373 ‘ae 
scribed Rs, 10,000 and Rs. 25,000, respectively, for the erectior 
of the Senate Hall. In 1886 it contributed Rs, 25,000 to the 
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fands of the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore. In 1882 the CHAP. 
Nawab agreed to give Rs. 200 per mensem to the Anjaman- scaling 
‘-Islémia at Amritsar, Rs. 240 to | he Mazabir-ul-Ulum, Saharanpur, Education 
and a graut of Rs. 2,000 to the Anjuman-i-[slimia 2 Lahore. In ziteracy. 
1893-94 he established 10 scholarships of Ks. 5 per mensem each 
(called Lansdowae-Bahawalpur scholarships) in the Anjuman- Doichegimy 
i-Himaynt-i-Islim at Lahore. The Arabic school of the Anjuman — 
Nominia, Lahore, also receives an annual grant of Rs. 600. 

The grant to the Mission school at Babéwalpur has already been 
mentioned. 


For statistics of Education And Literacy se¢e Tables 50, 51  Ststistics. 
and 52, Part B. 
Orphanage at 


The Nawib in 1902 established an or hanage at Bahdwalpur pihawalpor 
for the maintenance of State orphans. The number of orphans = 
maintained is never allowed to exceed 30 and their entire expenses 

are met from His Highness’ private puree. They are educated in the 

Sadiq school and, as boaredrs of the orphanage, they are kept under 

the supervision of a Manager whose services were secured from 

the Education Department, Punjab. 

_ His Highness contemplates opening a large Boarding House, to _ Boardine 
be provided with. a supervising staff, at Bahiwalpur, for the con- cps Pict 
venience of the sona of the Raises and high officials, residing 
outside Babiwalpur. The construction of this Boarding House 18 * 
shortly to be taken in hand. At present one of the enest-houses 
js set apart for the boarders. 


Tho Sédiq-ul-Anwir Press, established in 1866 by Major , The State 
Minchin, originally possessed both Vernacular and English presses, Ene 
but in 1879 the latter were abolished. A weekly newspaper 
ealled the Sédiq-ul-Akhbdr has been published by the press since its 
creation. It is divided mto three portions (a) the State Gazette; (4) 
departmental circulars and reports of tours of officers ; and (c) mis- 
cellaneous news and articles. Its circulation 1s about 400 copies. 

The printing work done in the press is mostly official. In 1909 an 
Knglish ty pe-printing machine, which only prints dockets, forms, 
envelopes, etc, was added. The press has six lithograph 
machines ; but only two are ‘n constant use. The establishment 
comprises & superintendent and editor, two accountants, 3 caligra- 
phists, 8 compositor, 9 pressmen, * chaukidar, @ chaprdsi and 3 
menials, ‘The annual mcome ‘n 1903-04 was Rs. 10,586 and the 
expenditure Rs, 8,659 giving 4 profit of Rs. 1,927. The State 
press is under the Foreign Minister who has power to appo.nt or 
dismiss all its employés, except the superintendent. 
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Before 1867 there were no hospitals, and the sick were attended 

Meilical. by private ywudni physicians. A regular Medical Department was. 
Formation of organised in 1867 and placed under Dr. Deane, the first Medical 
ioe Adviser to the State, who was also put in charge of sanitation, 
_-Yaccination.and jails. This department is now under the charge of 

a native medical officer, subject to the contral of the Mushir-1- Ala, 


There aré two hospitals in Bahiwalpur town and six outlying 


dispensaries, 
Civil Hee The Civil Hospital at Bahiéwalpur was established in 1867. It 


has an out-door dispensary, consulting and operation rooms, and ac- 
commodation for thirty-six in-door patients, all in hachehd buildings, 
There are also a store-room. in which medicines are kept for supply- 
ing the outlying dispensaries, and quarters for the staff. Tt is in 
harge of an Assistant Surgeon, assisted by 2 compounders, a 
dresser and three medical pupils. The establishment also inclndes 
two ward coolies, two cooks, a water-carrier and a sweeper, 
The total number of patients treated at this hospital Fee 
1905-04 was: males 13,301, females 3,307, and children 5,652, 
or 22,260 in all (21,982 ont-patients and 278 in-patients). 
Female Jubi- The Female Jubilee Hospital at Bahtwalpur was opened in 
wee Hespital. 1998. in commemoration of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Attach. 
ed to it-are a consulting room, an out-door dispensary, a depdt, an 
operation room, accommodation for ten in-door posene and 
quarters for a Lady Doctor and for two midwives. ‘The establish- 
ment consists of a Lady Doctor trained in England, 2 compounder, 
two ddis, a chaprisi, ‘a cook 


» 4 Water-carrier and a sweeper. The 
average daily attendance in 1903-04 was— 


_ Tnedloor, Out-door, - 
Females Children Females Children 
3:45 24 | 28-33 16°53 
ito The Ahmadpur dispensary, founded in 1868, consiste of an out- 


door dispensary, consulting room, operating room, lunatic ward, 
kitchen and quarters for the Hospital Assistant and menials. It 
also contains thirteen rooms, nme for male and four for female 
in-door patients, The establishment consists of a Hospital 
Assistant, a com pounder, il vaccinator, a dresser, a“ cook, a water- 
carrier gnd a sweeper. The total number of patients treated 
during 1905-04 was 25,409 (out-door patients 23,160, n= 
door 249), The Khiinpur d'spensary, established in 1869, 
contains: a vaccinating room, a consulting room, a depét, an operati> 
Ing room, a Pp eemortem room, a lunatic ward, quarters for the 
Assistant Surgeon and menials, It has also nine rooms, seven for 
male and two for female in-door patients The establishment 
only differs from that of the Ahmadpur dispensary in that 
there is an Assistant Surgeon instead of a Hospital Asristant. 
The total number of patients treated in this dispensary durin 
1903-04 was 94.555 (in-patients 463, out-patients 24,192), 
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The Minchindbid dispensary dates from 18469 and has a con- 
sulting room,a dispensary room, an operating room, a depét, a 
stare room, a lunatic ward, a kitchen and quarters for ‘the 

ospital Assistant and menials. There are also eight other rvoms, 
six for male and two for female in-door patients. The establish. 
ment 18 the same in composition as that of the Abmadpur 
dispensary. The total number of patients treated in this dispensary 
during 1903-04 was 13,208 (in-patients 446, out-patients 12,747), 
The Khairpur dispensary was established in 1884. Tt has a 
dispensary room, a consulting room, an operating room, a depit, 
a post-mortem room, a Innatic ward and a kitchen. It can 
accommodate eight in-door patients and has quarters for the 
Hospital Assistant and menials. The establishment of this dispen- 
sar'y also is the same in composition as that at Ahmadpur. The total 
number of patients in this dispensary during the year 1903-04. 





Was 15,207 (including 22] in-patients), The Naushahra dispensary: 


was founded in 1892. The buildings consist of a consulting room, 
an Operating room,a dispensing room and a kitchen. There are 
three roms to accommodate the in-door patients and quarters for 
the Hospital Assistant and menials: The establishment. consists 
of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, a vaccinator, a cook, a water- 
carrier and sweeper. The total number of patients during the year 
1905-04 was 4,368 (including 178 in-patients). The Shahr-Farid 
ispensary was first established in 1893; but was closed on the 
Ist February 1899. It was, however, re-opened on [5th June 
1900. It has a dispensing room, a consulting room and quarters 
for the Hospital Assistant and menials. The establishment 
consists of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, a vaccinator, 
& water-carrier and a sweeper.. The total number of patents 
treated in 1903-04 was 8,713. ; 


A Daulatkhéna dispensary was opened in 1883 for tho 
treatment of His Highness’ Seraglio and the Daulatkhdna cam). 
It is in charge of a Hospitat Assistant. His Highness has ‘also 
a private dispensary for his own use under the charge .of his 
private Medical Adviser. 


There are also two dispensaries in the cantonments, which 
are described under Army, and one in the Juil, which is described 
under Jails. The latter has.also accommodation for lunatics, who 
are placed there for treatment, as there are no regular lunatic 
‘sylums in the State, though some of the outlying dispensaries, as 
has been stated, have lunatic wards. Two new dispensaries were 
opened early in 1906 at Allahdbid and Ahmad pur Lamma, and 
each placed under the charge of a Hospital Assistant, 


Vaccination is under the supervision of the Medical Officer of 
the State. There are in all seven perm iment vaccinators. During 
hot weather these work in the deppasciicn as Compounders, but 
in Winter they tour ronad ‘the Stite, vacein iting in the different 


Outlying 
dispensaries, 


Daolatkbdnva 
disponsary, 


Cantonment 
and Jail dis. 


Vaocination, 
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CRAP. villages, for which they receive an extra allowance of Rs.5 per 
7; month, In addition five temporary vaccinators and two Superin- 
Medical. tendents are employed on vaccination in the cold weather. The 
Vaccination, COst of vaccination for 1903-4 amounted to— 

Rs, a. p. 

Establishment ad rs gee .. 1,858 1 7 

Travelling allowance 3... ow» = use 4 Sk 

Contingencies ith ccalhacs Ts Ky i8 9 O 

Total ... ». 1,798 5 1 


For further statistics see Table 54, Part B. 


Total. ‘expen- The total expenditure of the Medical Department for 1903-04, 
~ or a was Rs, 28,769-6-6 (including the cost of vaccination and of the 
partment, Daulatkhina and cantonment dispensaries). 

wishes ce The following list gives particulars of the number of major 
operstions operations performed during the year 1903-04 in the hospitals 
cos. and dispensaries of the State :— 


er ——————————X—K——————O OE ____ 


= 

















Nature of operations, E . ? p 
iat E ~ 2 
| = |. 6 = ra 
Eye operations. + oa eo a 
Hesioal calculi by Lithotrity Za 21 
Ditto ‘Lithotomy 16 16 
Tumours ome ous HH a7 5 
Phymosia 4 4 . 
Ascites 42 2 
Ampautatio: 8 | 7 
Glands removed 4 ‘4 
Malignant ulcers 2 aatie 
Fistalaa 6 Li f 
Sinnses 18 [4 | nl 
Imperforated anus = 2 | ‘ 
Polypus nhal a I 1 | ono 
Piles =... 6 5 ‘ 
Neorosis 18 15 , 
Caries of bones 6 3 ; 
@Gonorrhceal stricture 2 2 or 
Hernia 8 1 ) Ar 
Deep « ! 47 4 5 
Foreign bodies removed 6 6 t 
Watoral labour z 2 
FEE +an ai a2 | 
Stiff t - 
ers ac La] | 6 ane 
Total 416° a6o 
Sanitation, The Sanitary Department has charge of the conservaney of 


Bahéwalpur andof the towns where municipalities exist, There 
is an Inspector in charge of conservancy who also supervises the 
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dlkdri arrangements in the State. The conservancy is carried on 
under the supervision of the darogas and jamadarsio Bahawalpur 
and Ahmadpur, and of the committee mw/arrirs in other municipal 
towns. 


Registration of births and deaths is now carried out by the 
village chaukiddrs who bring their reports to the nearest Ieee 
station every week. Before 1904 registration of births and eaths 
was mantained only in municipal towns for statistics. See Table 
13 of Part B. 

In 1878 the late Nawdb Sir Sddiq Mubammad Khadn IV con- 
tributed Rs. 10,000 to found the Grey Bahdwalpur scholarships 
atthe Lahore Medical College. These scholarships are intended 
for Bahawalpur State students but can be given to outsiders if no 
one from Bahawalpur is eligible. 

Early in 1906 His Highness sanctioned Rs. 60,000 for the new 
buildings of the Bahawalpur Civil Hospital, to be called the 
Victoria Hospital in memory of the late Queen Victoria. The 
Hospital has been begun. | 
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CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. _ 
Anmappor Lawnoa, “is 
Abmadpur Lamma (28° 18’ N., and 70° 7’ E.), lies 4 miles 

north-west of Sadiqibid Station on the North-Western Railway, and 
about 15 miles south of the Indus. It lies in the Khanpur Nizdmat 
and is the head-quarters of Ahmadpur Lamma Tahsil. ‘The town is 
important because of its trade. It was built by Ahmad Khaén, 5th 
in descent from Kehr, and named after him. In 1806 A.D. his son, 






Qadir Bakhsh Kluin, waged war against Nawab Bahéwal Khén I, 


who sent a large force under Fateh Muhammad Ghori against 
him, After some bloodshed, Qadir Bakhsh was taken prisoner and 
Abmadpur Lamma with about 60 villages annexed to Bahawalpur. 
The town is built of pakkd brick houses. The main bdézdr ia metalled 
and has a flat roof of sarkané throughont. The town was once 


protected by walls which are now in ruins. The water-supply is 


obtained in winter from wells sunk within*and without the town, 
and in summer from the Abmadwih Canal which was excayated by 
Abmad Khan and runs just under the old wall. The chief build- 
ings of interest are the Jama mosque, the Fort, Ramzin Khan’s 
mosque and the Tarkhininwali mosque. The first named was 
built by Ahmad Khin and repaired by Babar Khan Khés-Khelf in 
the time of Muhammad Bahiwal Khin III, and in recently 
by the present Nawab at his own expense. To it is attached a 
private Arabic theological school under a native Arabie scholar. 


Close to the town is a mud fort, which formerly had a pakka outer - 





wall. The largest fort in the State, after Derdwar, it is now half-~ 






ruined, The Police Station is inside it. The outer walls were pille 

down in 1868. The old bungalow over the main gateway-serves 
as a rest-house. Ramzin Khin’s and the Tarkdndnwalf mogtnes are 
built of pakké brick. The dharamsdla of Biba Nénak, and the 
Marhi Kaldn are well-known Hindu places of worship. The town 
also cortains two shrines, that of Bishdrat Ali Shah, a pakka build- 
ing, and that of Khiki Shah, which is 4 mere takia, where people 
gather to indulgo in bhang drinking. The climate of Ahmadpur 
is on the whole healthy, in spite of the uncleanly appearance of 
some of its quarters, Two gardens exist near the town. That 
of Fateh Ali Khan, origmally a State garden when Ahmadpur was 
& principality, was sold to the Bhatias. The other, that of Maulavi 
Ghiyds-ud-Din, is in @ flourishing condition. The principal institnu- 
tions in the town are the primary school, lhina, Munarif’s Court, , 
Post Office, Sarii, Municipal Office, and a Dik Bungalow. The 
Municipality consists of 8 nominated members, 4 Hindus and 4 
Muhammadans, with the ‘Tahsfldir as President. The native 
physician, employed by the Municipal Committee, and the school 





master are ex-officio members. The income for the last 10 years is 
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shown in Table'46 of Part B. The income’ and’ expenditure for 
1908-04 were :— : 





Octrol sg, F x i 2,600 | Police... eat Tad 
Conservancy. aa2 

Other Souregs ie i 827 | Lighting i Fer ‘ae ay 
| Miscellaneous ... ~ - 545 

Total =... | 4.897 Total rs 





Masson writes of Ahmadpur Lamma thus :— 
“ Chuta Ahmadpor (another name of the° town) is & fair sized town, 


‘with good bdzdr, aud surrounded with mud walls. Within them are eome 


more recently fortified erections, bot they are detached, and have no 
connection with each other, so that they seem to have been raised in 
pursuance of a plan never completed, as is probably the case, Otherwise 
they are well built, of kiln burot bricks, Being the frontier town towards 
Sind,'a regiment of 350° men with 6 guna is statioied at Ahmadpur,” 


Anmaprur on AmMaprur Smarqryan (Hast). 

Abmadpur, or Abmadpur Revie aes (also called Wadda, or 
Kalridnwdli Amadpur) lies in 29° 10’ N., and 71°9' E., at 348 feet 
above sea level, and is 80 miles south-west of Bahawalpur 
with a station on the North-Western Railway. It is the head- 
quarters town of the Ahmadpur Shargiyah Tahsfl and lies in the 
Bahéwalpur Nizémat. It was built by Ahmad Khan, son of 
Qidir Dinne Khin, and grandson of Piruj Khan (the ancestor of 
the Pirjénis) in 1748 and peopled from the or ae villages. In 
1758 s heavy flood from the Ghira having damaged the town, it 
was abandoned and a new site, on s mound half a mile to the south, 
was selected for the present town. Ahmad Khan also excavated 
a canal called the Ahmadwih, now fallen into disuse. The 
present katra of Ahmad Khan Mallezaf'and the Mahalla Khatik lie 
in its old bed. Abmad Khiin had 8 sons, pamed Brahim Khan, 
Dad Khan, Islim Khan, Alam Khén, Mahabbat’Kidn, Qabil Khan, 
Qadir Dinne’ Khiin and Qutb Khan; the last excavated the Qatbwih, 








PF ang 


1748 A, D. 
1766 A. D. 


which still irrigates « large area round aioe r, Qadir Dinne Khan 


excavated t rdjwdh! called ‘the Wéhf Qédir Dinn», and Mahabbat 
Khan built a pakku bdedr whichis still called after him. In’ 1782 
Mahabbat: Khéin gave his’ daughter in marriag®’ to Nawab Bahiwal 
Khaw Il and conferred’ Ahmadpur, together with the Qutbwéb, on 






| him as-her dowér ; thereafter it formed part of Bahiwalpur, The 
road from the Railway Station leads through an avenue of trees 


aise a mile and then bifurcates, one road leading to 
Na 


for & 
Dera Nawab Sahib) the other to the Tshsil, which lies in the old 


| fort. The latter also contains the Munsif’s Court, Police Station 


and ‘Municipal Office. , The eastern gate of the fort opens imto the 


town, The eastern ddedr: is called Mahabbat Khan-wali and the 


1782 A. D. 


. 





Poblic in- 


Manieipality. 


1729 A. D. 


Frinaipal 
Institutions, 
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- northern the Hathiin-w4lf. The Joma mosque was built on a 


platform close to the Chaut by Nawib Bahiwal Khan II. The 
date of its construction is found in the verse engraved on the gate- 
way. No less than 82 private gardens lie in and about the town. 
Ahmadpur has an Anglo-Vernacular Middle and a Theological 
School, a Civil Dispensary and a Post and Telegraph office. The 
houses sre mostly built of burnt brick and are often double-storied. 
The Bsahiwalwah, which passes near the Station is called the 
hint (or bloody) canal, bevause every year some one is drowned 
in tt. 
Noteworthy shrines at Ahmadpur are :— 


(1) ‘The Khangth Akhir Bahi-ud-Din which lies in an extensive 
grave-yard, Bahi-ud-Din is said to have practised chilla for 8 
without eating and drinking, Votive offerings are made at the 
shrine by both the Himdus and Muhammadans of thetown. (2) At 
the end of the Hathiin- wali bazdr is the shrine of Be oik ir, which 
is also much frequewted. (3) The shrine of Nir Shi Bukhérs, a 
fine piece of enamel work. fyery Muharram four édzias of the 
Hiwsnain are made for the benefit of the saint’s soul. 


The Abmadpur Municipality, constituted at the same time as 
that of Balawalpur, bas 16 nominated members with the Tahsildar 
as its president. It employsi54 officials and menials and spends 
Rs. 2,540 on salaries annually. For income and expenditure see 
Table 46 of Part B. Weekly registers of births and deaths are kept 
in the municipal office. The trade of Ahmadpur is considerable. 
It bas a large sajji trade,'and Dera Nawab Sdhib, where His 
Highness occasionally resides, adds to its prosperity. The earthen- 
ware of Ahmadpur is excellent and is largely exported. The 
Abmadpuri shoes, plain and embroidered, are the best in the 
State. Mangos are abondant; they sometimes sell at 4 annas per 
maund, and are largely exported. 

ALLAHABAD, 

Allahabad is a smell town lying 4 miles west of Chaudhari 
Station, on the North-Western Ruilw ay, in 28° 57’ N, and.70° 57’ 
E. It is the head-quarters town of the Alléhdbdd Tahsfl and is 
in the Bahawalpur Hiskmat. It was dedicated to Alldh by Nawab 
Sidiq Mohammad Khéiu I about 1142 H. after he had received in 
jagir the pargana of Chandharif from Nawd4b Haydtullah Khbin, 
Governor of Multfin. The houses are both pakka and kacheha, and 
the only jdzdr runs from nerth to south, with 5 or 6 narrow lanes 
branching off from it. It owes ifs importance to its export 
ef rice. The wa ter-supply is generally obtained from wells inside 
and ontside the town, but in the summer peo le mostly use set 
(canal) water, as the well-water becomes andrinkable owing to the 
rise of the water level in the wells. The principal institutions are 
the Muns'f’s Court, Post Office, Municipal Office, Primary School 
Police Station, and Dik-bungalow. Its only garden is the Sarkdrt 


é 
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bdgh. Allihibéd is famous for its dates and rice. A large trade 
is done in these commodities and there is a rice mill near Chaudhari 
Railway Station. Rice is so abundant that people generally eat loaves 
made of rice four in winter, though this is elsewhere regarded 
as a luxury. 

Bana WALGaRe, 

Bahtwalearh, now a village of about 150 houses, is built 
within the walls of the old fort of that name, erected by Nawab 
Bahéwal Khén, IJ, in 1791, on the site of a villa called 
the Muséfirinwila. A strong garrison was placed in it to overawe 
the Bikdneris and the turbulent Joya and Watti subjects, who were 
always in revolt again-t the Kardars sent to govern them. It yyas 
the Kirddr’s head-quarters prior to the Agency during the first four 
years of which, i. ¢., till 1870, it wasa Tahsil headquarters. Hardly 
any trace of the fortifications remains. In the ruins old copper coins 
are sometimes found and in 1896, 2,000 cannon balls, each weighing 
over 4 seers, were unearthed. A relic of the halting place of Nawab 
Muhammad Bahiwal Khan II exists in the shape of a garden, which 
covers an area of 10 bighas, and is still kept up. 

BAvAWALPUR, 

Bahiwalpur, the capital of the State and heat-qnarters of the 
Nizdmat and Tahsil to which it gives its name, lesa 8 miles south of 
the Sutlej in 29° 22° N. and 71° 41° HK. In 1162 H. (1748 A. D.) 
Nawab Bahiwal Khan I raised a wall round the'villa of Muham- 
mad Panéh Khin Ghumrini and within it built a town which 
he called Kahdwalpur after his own name. For its irrigation he 
dug a canal which still runs as far as Pabarbala village. This he 
called the Khanwah, but it is also known 1s the Ndngni owing to 
its serpentine course, Hlphinstone visited Babiwalpar in A.D. 1808 

and wrote of this town thus :— 

We pnssed for a mile and a half onder the walls of Bahfwalpur, which, 
as well as the roads, were crowded with spectators, who in ther turn, 
afforded no uninteresting spectacle to us. A striking difference was ob- 
gervable between them and the people on the east of the desert. Those 
we now saw were strong, dark, harsh-featored ; had their hair and beards 
long; wore caps oftener than turbans; and spoke » language entirely 
unintelligible to our Hindoostanny attendants, 

«The better sort wore the dress and affected the manuers of Persia. 
After crossing a small canal, and passing through some fields we left the 
woods andat length reached the banks of the Hyphasis. 1 was much dis- 
appoi ted in the breadth of the river as well as with the appearance of its 
shores; but it was vnpossible to look without interest on a stream which 
had borne the fleet of Alexander. On the next day but one Bahiwal Khan 


arrived, having come forty miles on purpose to show attention to the Mission. 


“ We rode out often during our halt at Bahdwalpur and saw the town 
and itsenvirons, The town is about 4 miles in ciroumference, but there are 
eee of mango trees within the walls. The houses are of unburnt 
Bricks with traces of mud, The city is of mud and very thm. Bahdwalpur 

remarkable for its loongees, or silken girdles and tarbans. The inhabitants 
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CHAP.TV. of this and all the neighbouring countries on the west and north are principally 
Places of 9 8¢8.and Biloches, who - a the Muhammadan religion, There are more 
pene of Hindas at Bahdwalpur than any of the other provinces the Mission passed 
 through.0) 
Masson, The traveller Masson who was here in 1627 A. D. writes 
1897 A, D. thus :-— 


“ Bahéwalpur is seated about two miles from.the Gdrrah. [t formerly had 
walls, the indications of which only exist, and are used as a walk for the 
inhabitants. The houses are chiefly constructed of kiln-burnt bricks, and 
(are very much mixed with gardens, the whole is arranged in « loose straggling 
manner, and is on all sides encircled by grove of date and pfpal trees, The 
public buildings are not ve remarkable, neither are any of the Khan's 
palaces attractive residences, Phere is, indeed, a handsome stone masyit in pro- 
gress of erection. This town is the seat of many manofactures, noice ction 
eostly, end has a lange trate," 

Gates and ‘The town is now about 3 miles in circumference, and is 
Mabalioa, surrounded by. gardens. It is.also encirelod by a metalled road with 
an avenue of fine trees, mostly sharfhn and shisham. The town has 
Bix gates, the Shikdrpurf, Bohar Darwaza, Multéni, Bikénerf, Ahmad- 
pori and Derdwarj. The Bohar and Deriwari gates are mere 
entrances, as is also the Mori Darwdza, but the others are of pakka 
masonry. The bdzdrs used to be narrow and tortuous but in the 
Agency period two main bdzdrs of considerable width were 
constructed, each crossing the other; one joining the Shikdrpuri and 
Bikéneri and the other the Multéni and Ahmadpuri gates. The 
bdzdrs and almost all the important streets are tavtalled, and every 
year improvements are made b the municipality. The following 
are the chief Mahallas : Khalil Khén, Hashim Alf fin, Bhikhridn, 
‘Mubdérakpura, Kajalpur, Midnf, Khatikin, Taunki, Am Khas, Ganj, 
Gusdinwala, Mallanwéla, &e. Of these the Kajalpura and Am 
Khés are mostly kachcha, the rest pakka,, often double-storied. 
The Muhammadan Mahallas are mostly built of mud, while those 
of the Hindus are asa rule of kiln-burnt bricks, a sign of the 
wealth of the latter community. The best known bizdrs are the 
preyeani, Chauk, Ahmadpurf, Sddiqganj, Daman Shih and Machhi- 
atta bdedre. 





Malik Shéh The Malik Shéh Shrine jis resorted to by people every 
Moosass = Thursday, and on the I’ds and Ashra days fairs on ts apath scale are 
held there. -Other places noted for fairs in Bahdwalpur are given 

“AD teen 199—202. ‘The Juma mosque, close to the Ghauk, was 

milt by Nawdb Babdéwal Khin IL in 119] H. and is the largest 

pies of worship in the State, His Highness occasionally attendg it 

r the Juma prayers. Another Juma mosque enlled the Maechhf- 
raped rage attended. It was founded by Nawab 
eeoamad Mubarak Khin in 1884 H., but its founder aaa 

Ge minarets sure trues | t its founder died before 





‘) Gabul, Vol T, pages 93-96 —— 


8) Masson's Journeys, Vol.\T, pages 21- py. 
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The old palace was the house in the city now occupied by the 
Chief Minister, part of which is used as an octroi office and grain 
mart,and the mahal in the Nizim Regimental lines, now used as 
amilitary hospital. As these places were inadequate and old, 
Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khin IV builta new palave, call d_ the 
Daulat Khina, in 1881—86, at a cost of about two lakhs of rupees. 
It has a castellated wall round it and a fine garden within the 
wall. Round it lie the baggi-khdna, rath-khina, and the toshe- 
khdna buildings, with the offices and honses of the private staff 
and servants. Close to it is a hachohd tank about 400 feet 
long by 150 wide, and the handsome Daulat Khina masii. The 
Nir Mahal is fine building in the Italian style, completed 


in 1875 by Mr. Heenan, the then State Engineer, at a cost — 


exceeding 12 lakhs. It is the finest building in the State, after 
Sddiqgarh, and was intended as a residence for the late Nawab 
Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khin IV, but he gave up the idea 
residing there, owing to the proximity of the Malik Shih 
graveyard and itis now only used for darbérs or for lodging 
guesta of high rank. The Mahal is situated in a specions garden 
where open-air dayhars are occasionally held. It is decorated with 
handsome fittings and furniture and was lately repaired at a cost 
of a lakh of rupees on the occasion of the present Nawib's 
installation. A conspicuous feature of the Nir Mahalis the new 
mosque, about 200 yards from the building, built in 1903 by the 
present Nawib, at a cost of Rs. 20,000. It is a facsimile of the 
mosque built by the Sawib at the Chiefs’ College in Lahore while 
a student there. The date of its construction as inscribed on a 
marble slab at the entrance is given in the line—* Bani-i-masjid 
Bahdwal Khan Shah-i-wald nasab,” (1320 H.) 


Between the rond Jeading from the Bikaneri Gate to the Daulat 
Khdna and the cantonment are the Darbir office, Political Agent's 
lodge (in the Grey gardens), Public Works and Canal office with 
the Iron Works and Soe Machine buildings, the Treasury, Military 
Tnspection-bungalow, Darbér Record office, Chief Judge’s Court, 
Mushir Mal’s office, District Judge’s Court, Munsiff's Court, State 
Press and Post office. Between the Multdani and Bikaneri gates 
are the Central Jail, Municipal Hall, Narie Godhd, Cavalry Lines, 
and Dak-bungalow (called the purdni kothi). The ‘Vahsil, the 
Kotwili of Bahiwalpur town, and the Police Station of the Bahi- 
-walpur i/dga, all lie in the town inside the Multini Gate. Close to 
the Bohar Gate is a flour mill, opened in 1846. It has a large 
trade and not only supplies fonr to the town but also exports it. 
The roads in Bahawalpur connecting the town with the Railway 

‘Station, Courts and other important places »re all metalled, The 
road to Himditi, now Bahawalpur East Station, was constructed and 
moetalled in 1895 after the Southern Punjab Railway was opened. 


The cantonment contains buildings for the Nizim Regiment 
and Imperial Service Camel Corps, close to the Treasury office; and 
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the Orderly Riséla is quartered in the old Imperial Service Lines, 
close to the Minchin oe ; 


The Bebiyelne eli oer | was constituted in October 
1874. Its octroi boundarirs include the town proper, the Danlat 
Khana and cantonment lines, and octroi posts ure maintained at the 
Railway Stations ef Bahiwalpur East and Bahawalpur West. The 
municipal income and expenditure will b+ found in ‘Table 46 of 
Part 1%. The committee consists of 24 nominated members, half 
Hindus and half Muhammadans. The rules enjoin new elections 
every third year; but they have never been acted on and most of 
the members are of over 20 years’ standing. In certain cases 
membership has become hereditary. The sewage outfalls of the 
houses outside the town are at 6 sites outside it, but the interior 
mahallas have no drainage system nd rain water collects in ponds, 
natural or artificial, Water is obtained from wells in the streets 
and private houses, but in summer people mostly use sei or canal 
water, and consider it » luxury. An analysis of the water in 
the State wells has been given on page 21. ‘The water is 
unwholesome and is supposed to ciuse spleen and scurvy. 
About 50 fum-iwms are licensed, each paying Ks. 6 per 
annum as tax, but the drivers are not licensed. The trade of 
Bahiwalpur town is virtually that of the State asa whole, and 
this has been described in Sec. F., Ch Il. The octroi rates are 
elsewhere described. Until 4 years ago the octroi dues were 
levied by municipal servants, supervised by a sarparast chungi, 
but the contract has now been sold and they are realised by the 
oontractor. ; 

The town possesses the Sadiq Egerton College, the fdiq 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle School ano the Church Mission School. 
The latter was started in 1866 by the Reyd. Mr. Yeates of Multin, 
half its expenses being defrayed by the State. It teaches up to 
the Middle Standard, and now receives a consolidated grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 100 per mensem from the State. The town has also a the- 
ological school and an orphanage, elsewhere described. There are 
two surdisin the town; one the Laljiwali outside the Shikérpuri 
Gate, built by the State in memory of Laélji Puarshdéd, minister in 
1879; the other, the Sardi Godbhti Mal, built in 1875, outside 
the Mori Gate. Both afford good accommodation to travellers. 
Bahiwalpur possesses 29 gardens, of which the following, among 
others, delong to the State; the Daulat Khdua, Nir Mahal, Grey, 
Minchin, Lal Bagh, and Magazine gardens. 


About a mile from Bahdwalpur, on the road to Alimadpur, is 
a Kuropean cemetery which among others contains the grave of 
Colonel Adam Duffin, of the 2nd Bengal Oavalry, who died on the 
sage December 1838. 

Che river Sutle) or Ghéra is crossed by the iron girder 
“ Empress” bridge, of 16 spans, 4,258 feet long, opened on the 
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8th of June, 1878, by Colonel Sir Andrew Clarke, R.E’.,K.C.M.G., 
ro sea Director-General of Public Works, on behalf of Lord 
sytton. 


Bu Acta, 

In 1181 H. (1767 AD.) Ali Murad Khan Pirjini, founder of 
Taranda Ali Marid Khin, built this kacheha fort. It is 100 miles 
south-west of Buhiwalpur, and 18 now im ruins but,the four wells 
outside the fort called Mahrin-wali Khiyin are still used by the 
people who sometimes gather there, Dheds generally live | 
and in the rainy season cattle-breeders come from a distance. — 


Baimwak (see IstamGarn). 

. Bavrra Wann. 

Bbhutta Wahan, a very ancient place, founded, sccording to the 
Malfiizat-i-Shaikh Hakim, at the same period as Man, is situated on 
« high mound, 10 miles north of R»himyir Khin. It is said to 
have been founded by the Dahrs but its original name is unknown. 
It is stated that its mame wes changed into Bhutta Wihan (wdhan 
=habitation in Sindhi) when it was wrested by the Bhuttas (a branch 
of the Bhattis) from the Dahrs abent 1,000 years ago. At that period 
the Indus flowed at a distance of hardly a mile from Bbuita Wihan, 
and its deserted bed called the Lurhwénf is still sufficiently dee 

to form a Iske into which fall the surplus waters of the K hénwih 
Canal. The Lurbwanf (lit. a striam on which n boat can be 
| Jaunehed) is also called the Tirmihfn, (lit. three mouthed), because 
about 700 years ago two branches of the Indus jomed at a point 
close to Bhutta Wihan and thus formed three streams. Here the 
box containing Sassi was Isunched on the river. Sassi was the 


daughter, says the Bhutta Wihan tradition, of a Thini Brahman, ®™ 


who cast her horoscope at her birth and divmed that she would foll 
in Jove with a Muhammadan Biloch. In order to save his family 
from this humiliation he shut her up in a box and launched it on 
the river on the night of Tuesday, the Ist of Chet. The box was 
found by Atta, a washerman. The story is well-known in the 
Panjab, however the local tradition claims Bhutta Wéhan as the 
birth place of Sassi; The point in the Tirmdhin where Sassi was 
thrown in is elill shown. There sre tbree families of the Thani 
Poshkarnas at Bhutta Wihan, of which one, represented by Misrs 
Kahn Chand and Wasti Rim, is believed to be directly descended 
from Sass{’s parents. Bhuotta Wihan also claims to be the birth- 
place of Abul Fazl and Faizi, the sons of Mulla Mubarak. 
A place in the village is said to be so sacred that, if 8 woman be 
delivered of a child there, it is sure to attain to world-wide fame, 
and will either be a statesman (like Abul Faz!) or a scholar (like 
Faizi) or a lover (like Sassf) or be renowned in some other way. 
Unfortunately no one can point out the precise spot. 
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Dera Nawap Sanre. : 
Dera Nawib Sdbib, or Dera Mubdrak, or Dera Mualla (the 


high), by which »»mesa the place is generally known, 1s 3 miles” 


gonih-south-east of Abmadpur, and practically forms part of that 
town. The rulers of Bahawlpur, from Nawib Bahdwal Khan I to 
Bahdwal Khin IV, had three capitals, Bahiwalpur, Ahmadpur and 
Derawar, but Abmadpur was their favourite rexidence. None of 
them, however, lived in the town itgelf, except Nawib Bahiwal Khan 
Tl, who during his halts at Almadpur lived in the fort built by 
him in 1752 A. D. The site of tieir residence was the present 
Ders. Almost every Nawtb built » new Mahal for himself at Dera 
Mualla such as the Hanyil Mahal, the Nir Mahal, the Daulat 
Khdna, &. The place has gradually developed into a town, 
with a small bdézdr ond much trade. The finest building in the 
State is the Sddiqgarh Palace, built by Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Muliammad Khin IV at a cost of Rs. 11,35,000. It was begun 
in 1/882 and completed in 1895, Luter improvements cost more 
than four lakhs. 


DERAWAR AND JAJJA. 


‘The following account of Derdwar is taken from the Tdrikh-i- 
Murid, which is based on the Shastri chronicle of one Mauji Rém- 
Bids, whose ancestors were the family parohits of the Bhati rulers 
of Deriwar, dajja aud Deva Sidh were two Bhiiti Kajds, Dera’ 
Sidh being the sister’s son of Jajja. In 300 Hijra, Jajja ruled: 
ever the modern Tahsfils of Khdéopur and Abhmadpur Bast, In 
sumbut 900 Jajja founded the town of Jajja, still a village 
of considerable importance. Tie Indus is said to have then 
flowed close to the town, but it now runs 10 miles west of the village. . 
Dera Sidh, also called Deva Réwal or simply Réwal, built a fort- 
in the bed of the Hakra in the Cholistdin, with the consent of Jajja 
Bhitia, in Sambat 909, and gave it bis own name; | but 
Jajja from jealousy ordered hia nephew to discontinue building. 
Deva Riwal’s mother, Jajja’s sister however interceded and wrote 
to Jajja: 

Rae Jajja si waint bhen puchhdwe. Kia Bhutta Kia Bhdtia kot 
usdrdn de. ‘The sister of Jajja informs him that Bhutta and Bhatia 
are one and the same ; let the fort be built. No sooner was’ Jajja’s 
permission thns secured than Deva Réwal hastened to complete the 
fort and forty battlements or towers were built, twenty kachehd 
and twenty pakkd, One tower to the left of the main gate was 
called the Kakuha after an architect of that name, A pakkd well 
was dug in the fort, and a tank outside it to collect rain-water, 
The: fort had a gateway, just opposite to which a room was’ built 
and these were fortified with an iron gate, ral aa 


From Sambat 909 to 1790 the fort remained 
in the possession of Deva Rawal and his descendants, Op: 
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the 20th of Ziqad, 1146 H. Nawéb Sédiq Muhammad Khan I, CHAP.IV. 
ants of Deva Réwal, who held the fort till the time of Rawal Rit (eutg! 
Singh, were :—(1) Deva Réwal, (2) Ludda, (3) Bachhd, 4) Dostwa, i7sa.a.p. 
(5) Jaisal Ji, (the founder of “anne (6) Kalydn Ji, (7) Chachi 


1 
| 


Ji, (8) Thej Rée, (9) Jit Senh, (10) Mal Rij, (11) Deo Raj, 
(12) - batt (8) Takhar Kaien (14) Bairsf, (ib) Obecka i 
(16) Devi Dis, (17) Jit Senh, (18) Laun Karan, (19) Mal Dey, 
(20) Bhaun Singh, (21) Rim Chandar, (22) Dal Sahée, (28) Médho 
Singh, (24) Kishan Singh, (25) Rawal Réi Singh. 

nee ee in Sambat 1804 Rawal Réf Singh ro-took the fort of 17474. D. 






Deréwar from Nawéb Muhammad Babdéwal Khin I, in Sambat 
18 16 he voluntarily made it over to Nawidb Mubérak Khin on 1'769 4.D, 


condition that the latter paid him half the income from the tolls ; 
(zakdt). Until Sambat 1842 Rawal Raf Singh and his son Ragnéth 178 4.D. 
Ingh received the stipulated sum; but after the latter's death, 
his son Zilim Singh was ‘content to receive Rs. 50 per mersem as 
a gratuity, which he and his son Bhim Singh continued to enjoy 
_ 11833 A.D. when it lapsed on the latter's death. The descend- 
ants of Bhim Singh, who lived in the foreign territories, never 
laid claim to the concession, hes when a representative of the 
family appeared in the court of the N awib he generally received a 
khillat, pedals of Réwal Réi Singh were :— 
i Hawat Hai Sinan, 


| 
Zilim Singh, 



















wa 
Mal. Guldb Singh or Gul Jf, 





a ea Bbabtt Bing, Bardir Singh, Riwat Bing, Baie Singh 
a aes Bagh 


The descendants of Nathi Singh live at Gharyfla, a village in 
Bikiner State. He was related to the rulers of Bikéner and Jaipur, 
his father’s sister being the wife of Sardér Singh, ruler of Bikéner, 
and his sister the wife of the Mahdrija of Jaipur, 
_ For another interesting version of the history of Derdwar and Ted's version, 
its rulers see Col. Tod's Réjasthin—Annals of Jaisalmer. 





« Dour. 
Ohiifn was a rained mound, on which in.1186 H, Agil Khén, 177242. : 
| son of Kabir Khdn Achrini, built a kachcha fort, now in ruins. It : 


| 39 56 miles south-west of Bahawalpur, and 32 miles of Deriwar. a 
In the rainy season cattle-breeders camp there. The water is 7 
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aces of - This fort, now called Dingarh, lies in the Cholistén of Sédi 













uerest Tshef] and is said. to have been . built by Bahddur Khan Haléni.in© 

1767'4.D. J17] H. at the instunce of Lali, a Hindu of - Jaisalmer, on the site: \ 

of the Tirhérd, a place of considerable antiquity and a strategic” 

int on the Jaisalmer border, Another story is that the fort: 
egan by one Brahim Khan, son of Mahammad Martf. 

1156 A, D. 170 H. and completed by his nephew Khudé Bakhsh Khan (6 
Nir Muhimmad Khan, son +f Muhammad - Nartif Kham). 
lintel of the inner set is inscribed the Muhammadan kalima, 
underneath which were some Persian lines which cénhtt be 
oo hered owing to’ the-wobd having been eaten ‘away, but the 

s* Khudé Bakhsh Kbén ” are still visible. The‘fort is now in 
roitiad 


FATEHGARH OR GAacRDIANA, 


1790 A. D. In'1214 H. Niwi Mohammad Bahéwal Khén Il,’ built this 
fort, with a palka’ exterior, on the site of “ji4na or Gdurdidna, .. 
15 miles ‘north-west of Amréka Railway Station “and 150 ‘miles 
north-east of Buhtwalpir, and named it Fatehearh'after his father 
Fateh Khin: ‘The well inside the fort is now filled up Outside the - 
fort are two palka wells ‘and a kachcha tank, of w ich’ the latter is: , 
used as a reservoir for rain-water, Before the peasy 4 times it was 
arrisoned with batteries, and..placed.in charge of the Arbani 
Daridpotras, whose descendants still live in the village close to the 
now ruined fort. 








(Janar Iknttvan KHAN. 


Garhi Ikhtiyir Khan lies about 6 miles wast of Kbfepat a 
28° 40° N., and 70°34’ 80" E., originally founded by Shadi 
official of Khuda Yar Khén, Kalhora, during the supremacy of the 
Kalhoras in Sind, it was named Garh{ Shadi Khén: ball after the 
death of Nur Mubammad, Kalhora, (Shah Quli Khan ‘the Salhor 

is84.P, power declined, and in 1753 Haji Ikhtiyér Kk - Mundhéni 
of Gundf, by a sudden attack on the town, took it from the Kalbora 
offidials, foftified it and changed its name to Garhi Ikhtiyér Khéns 
He also excavated the me ir Wah, An account of the - 
conquest of the town by Nawib Bahéwal Khén II has been... 

iven in Sec. B of Chap. I. The town is built both of 

rachcha-and-pakka masonry ‘and some” housés haye® thatehed roofs. 
The only bdzdr:traverseathe town from'east to’ west.’ The°chief © 
buildings of interest are— 


The Juma mosque built by Haji Ikhtiyér Khin in 1174 H, 
Ghazi’ Khén's ’ mosque, Sahib masjid, . Maulavi — 
Muliammad Amfn’s mosque, ax muajid of. Maulayi Adam, and. 
the Mahal and bungalow of the ex-Khéns of Garhf. All these 
are'badly in need ‘of repaits. Garhi Ikhtiyir Khao is famous. 
for its manufacture of guus, and it used to make soi sutlery, 
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Swords .and knives. Its gunmakers could imitate Any, gun OHAPoty. 
‘they saw, even, it is said, machine-made English breech-loaders, inne 
They copied the English marks so exactly that they could hardly ~ interes 
be distinguished from the original. Col. Minchin, as Political Cutlery and 
Agent, once gave them a new breech-loader to cupy and it is said pottery. 

he could not ‘distinguish the copy from the original. The Arms 

Act has practically..put a stop to the making of arms there, Only 

licensed gun and sword holders and Police officials get arms mend- 

ed at Garhi. The pottery of Garhi Ikhtiyér Khan is second to 

none. . Its sirthis and pidlds bear comparison with those of 
Ahmadpur. ‘The town is surrounded by large groves of date 








palms the fruit of which is largely exported, and there are a few 
orchards outside the town. Fish from the Gigrf Dhand is brought j 
in daily tothe town, which has the best fish-market in the Stute, 

The epee ‘consists of 8 members with the Tahsildér of 4 
Khanpur as President. The income for the last 9 years is shown 


‘in “Table:46:o0f Part B. The income and expenditure for 1903-04 
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" QauRpIANa (oo Farencann), 


 Gravertr, | 
AnMunicipal town, in 30° 15’ N, and 70° 52 E. ‘It is 
sbelieved to) have been: founded by Lal Khén, ancestor of the 
Ghaleja tribe of Ghauspur, and named after the saint Ghaus Babs. 
ad-Din Zakariya of Multan (see page 145). But the Kebrénf Dédid- 





ypotris aver that it-was founded by Ikhtiy’r Khan (founder of 4 
(Garhi Ikhtiyir: Khan) in about 1750 A, D. and called after bis son | 

Ghaus Bakhsh Khin, No trace, however, of the David potras is fuund 
-@t Ghauspur while the Ghalejas are numerous.and own lands in aud 


_pbout the town. The whole towa-is.built of kiln-buarnt. bricks 
and is surrounded by self-planted groves of date trees, The 
Municipality, established in 1903, Sad an annual income of 
Rs.) 3%. The population, according to the local Census of 1906 
was 2,310, 


| Hastnror. 

_Hisilpur lies.on the bank of the old ,bed of the Pakhbéla 
‘(vide | Section A, Chapter I), about 7 miles south of the Sutlej 
aud a mile to the north of jHisilpur Railway Station (29° 43°,N., 
72° 38" B.,) and was founded by Hisil Khin, son of Jogi Khan, 


~ S. ee ee 
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CHAP.IV. Ghumrinf. The following pedigree table elucidates this family’s 
Places of history :— | 


Jogi Ewa, 
(1) Hail Ehin. (2) Qébil Khan, 
Bahddur Khan, (8) Jalal Ehén, a 
j 4 
vl jae GA elegans 4) hin, y 
Kerau Ehée, (5) Laqmin Ehin, ”) ore = 9 4 
ma AY {ea aia 
| | Gholim Mobammad, Mohammad Khin, 
Wali Muhammad, I er materi | 
ft naan Jalal ! hin, 
Joui peters Ente. 
(lives by Inbour), Gholém Mohammad 


(lives in Mailei Tahal! by agriculture). 
Ghumréat Of these numbers 1 to 5 succeeded, in the order enumerated, to the 
Chieta. chieftainship of Hadsilpur, Qabil Khan (No. 4) was treated to as 
almost an equal by the Nawibs of Bahdwalpur, and at weddings 
and funerals in his family the heir-apparent of the Pirjini family 
represented the Nawab at Hasilpur. The family prospered till 
Qabil Khan's death, but lis successors lost ground, and in the reign 
of Sadiq Muhammad Khan II dissensions arose among the Hasilpur 
Daétidpotras, most of whom accepted pensions from, and transferrec 
their shares in the Hasilpur domain to the Nawdb, and Sédiq 
Muhammad Khan sent his slive, Sohrab Khan Chachar, to adminis« 
ter them, The Hisilpur Daidpotras, however, took offence at his 
appointment and killed him as being a son of a maid-Seryant. 
Iuqmén Khin, the Hasilpur chief, was also killed by Sohrdb 
Khan’s servants in the affray. The Nawib then annexed the 
whole of the Hasilpur territory, but gaye 4th of its income to 
Lugmaén Khén’s heirs. This grant was gradually reduced until in 
the Agency period the last remnant of the jayir was resumed. 
Usmin Khén Ghumriof, representative of the Hasilpir house, 
receives a kastir of Rs. 96a year; and its other members live by 
labour and agriculture. The town is partly kucheha and partly 
of pakka masonry. wet 


Buildings of A small narrow bdzdr runs from north to south and is crossed 
kien at intervals by seven crooked lanes. The houses number nearly 
350. The water supply is obtained from wells sunk within and 
without the town. im water runs off into the deep depression 
called the Pakhila, outside the town. The chief buildings of 
interest are the mosque of Karam Khén and Hiasil Khén. The 
former was built about 140 years ago by Karam Khdan, grandson of 
Hasil Khan, Ghumrini, founder of the town. Hésil Khan's mosque 
dates from 1768 A. D., and was more than 6 years in building, 
Its front is decorated with verses of the Qurin in relief, All 
round the principal door is the dyat-ul-kiret in raised letters, to 
which the mosque owes its fame. It was half ruined, and its 
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outer wall had crumbled to dust, when the late Nawab Sir: Sédiq 


beauties were to some extent restored, but much still remains to 
bedone to it. When independent the principality of Hasi! 
comprised a large area on either side of the Sutlej with inadiday 
Selol and Dara, now in the Mailsi Tahsil of the Multan District. 
The boundary between the territories of the Lakhweras and 
Hasilpar Détidpotras was the Basti of Dulla Bhadera, which they 
owned in equal shares. Eastward the limit‘of its area was Tibba 
Réika, and southward Philra and Wallbar were both included 
in it, 





The places of religions interest at Hasilpur are:—the shrines 
of Muhammad Pandh Tiwina and of Muhammad Shah, the 
dhdramedi pipalwdli, the Bela Thikrin, dharamsdl Ram Singh- 
wili, and two marhis. Of these the first two deserve a passin 
notice, The shrine of Muhammad Pandh lies about a mile west o 
the town. He was a wandering fagir who performed a chilla 
on the site of the shrine, which was built after his death by 
one of his descendants. It gradually fell mto rum until it was 
rebuilt a few years ago, at 4 cost of Rs, 24,000 by Ghulam 
Muhammad Khin Daulatina, Rais of Luddan. A fine mosque, 
sardi and majlis khdna are attached to the shrine. It does not, 
however, count many believers among the local population and most 
of its votaries come from the Maltan District. ‘The shrme of Mu- 
hammad Shah lies about a mile south-east of the town. Muhammad 
Shih, locally surnamed Rangila, was a fagir who in his wanderings, 
x a dupahr (noon-tide) there. At first only a mound, on which 
the saint is said to have stayed, existed, and it is stated that any 
building erected on the spot at once fell tothe ground. But 
nearly ten years ago one Umed Alf Shih built the present shrine 
with the aid of the State. It attracts many believers from the 
neighbourhood, who offer all kinds of sacrifices and nazars. A 
samdadh near the shrine of Muhammad Shih has an interesting 
history. Inthe month of Siwan, Sambat i920, during the reign 
of Bahtwal Khin IV, Bawa Bhajan Gar Singh, a fagir, came to Hasil- 

ur. He was a disciple of Biwa Narain Gur of Marhi Rudh Nathi 
Pedwin Aughar in Bhatner. Though eighty years of age he was tall 
and handsome, and was the spiritual guide of Rija Sarddér Singh of 
Bikiner. He performed chii/as (penances in solitude) for five months 
at Hasilpur, and then one day in Maghar, Sambat 1920, chanced to 

isit the shrine of Muhammad “hah Rangila, He declared that 
its oceupant was possessed of miraculous powers, and on account 
of his saintly merits desired to make his samddh close to it. He 
accordingly chose a site neara banyan tree, a mile south of Hasilpur, 
and on Maghar 10, Sambat 1920, ordered his grave to be dag, and 
getting into it begged that earth should be thrown over him. The 
by-standers were about to do so when an order was received from 
the Kardar, saying that buryiog a man alive was contrary to the 
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Khan IV granted a sum of money with which its lost Places ef 
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PHAPBY.,tenots.of Islim. On this the assembly dis 





"Piccet some fagirs appeared on the spot and buried the Bawa alive in the 
Tatieaat presence of the Faziéni Dévidpotrés. A fair is held annually about 
“the end.of Maghar, on the Sheordtri, and is attended’ by all 


a and halwa (flour cooked in 
Sugar, and yht) 1s distributed for, the, benefit of the fagir's soul.““"The 
2 eho institutions of the town are a School, Post Office, sard 





t 


classes, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 






= c mice, sarc é, 

“Municipal Office, Dak Bungalow, Police Station, and a daulat Ehdno 
-orrest-house for, the Nawab. | 

Municipality. ‘The Municipal Committee consists of eight nominated: membera 

with the Tahsfldir of Khairpur as President. The income for the 

last four years is shown in Table 46 of Part B. In 1903-04 the 

‘income and expenditure were— 















ie ‘The, town has no, particular. industry. . lts chief exports.are 
indigo, wheat, | til, wool and ghi,, which . are, produced. im abund- 
_apee, While riee,.gur, sugar, piece-goods, oils and . pulses form t 
_ehief.imports. ,"Tbe,methi of Uésilpur is, the best.in the State. 
sleaves:are dried and, the, sdg ig. sent away as,presents. | 


_ISLAMGARH. 

‘Islémgarb, the. old Bhimwar, was built by Rawal; Bhim Si 
1608 a. p,*in “Sambat ‘1665, as the following insemption on. its..gate in the 
‘Bhabri character, proves :—“ Sambat 1665, Aswy Wadi:2,) Mdhdndy 
vresa.p, <Rdwal Sirt Bhim Singh. Ji Maharaj.” In.1180.H. Ikhtydér Khan 
‘Mundhéni, chief of (Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan, took the, fort. by a, strata- 
vem, ‘Two.officers.named Jaldl Khién and, Shujiat Khan were 
‘appointed by Rawal Milréj (son of Rawal, Akhi-Singh) to. command 
‘the garrison, and they were regarded as too loyal to be. mistrusted. 
‘They often -went, however, to Garhi | Ikhtiydr Khan to,,provide 
ithemstlves with necessaries and Ikhtiyir, Khan, conspired with them 
there and promising them a pair of, gold ,bangles and money, 
-obtained the keys ofthe fort from them, /Haying got possession of 
“the fort: he changed its name.to Islimgarh. . But ci only gave the 
traitors pilt bangles so that they, gained nothing by their disloyalty. 
‘The fort, which is im the Tahsil of Bahawalpur , and is now a) ‘alice 
Station, has never been repaired since 1860, It, is.28,milea,south- 

east of Bhagla. 



















Jaija——-(see Dunawab), 


Batawkttor Srarz.] Rhaivgavh: (Pate AY 
Jaucntet. cHkP’r¥! 

{0/9903 |Ho Jém Khin Mardfint built this’ fort, 30'miles’ east Pika, 

of Bahé@walpur. lts°exterior is pakta, It had four towers ‘and’a’ a hia 

rampart on which roofed houses were built, but now ne longer exist" V788"aD. 

Onteide wasa kacheha rampart, which’ has disappeared, leaving’ 

only a few traces of its mud towers; but its’main' gateway, wimeh™ 

is pakkd, is still to be seen. No timber was used in the fort, except 

inthe main gateway and one smaller gate. The water is bad. 

The fort lies between Marot and Mirgarh, 


| Jand Kuanb. 

| ‘This'is'a very high mound close'to the'fort’of Derdwar. THE” 
only’ tradition extant about it is that it was'a flourishing town in™ 
the'time of "Alexander, ‘whois said to have halted’ at the ‘Jand’” 
Kharid ferry and crossed’ the'Hakra on his'way to Lower’ Sindh: 
That Alexander reached's Ssh so far below as" Derawat is hardly” 
ineredibley as according td the'traditious ‘recorded by Colonel Tod," 
Alexander marched as* far Cas" Dhandoosir (25’'miled’ south" oF” 
Bhistner). “An aged native of Diandoosir,” writes’ Oolonel Tod,” 
* replied to'my inquiry as to the'recollection attached to this place” 
(Bangs Mahal) that it belonged to'a Powér prince’ who raled onte all 
these’regiovis when Sekundar' Roomi attacked them.” " : 


JaNePUR.© | 

Actown''in the AllahébédTahefl;' Bab@walptir Nizémiat, -29°1"* 
Nvand<7050’ Ey! [tis supposed! to ‘be’ the ‘Jundrid’ of early” 
Arab ‘rulev in Sitidh, but'the old town was ‘destroyed by* the 
Indus ‘moré’than three ‘centuries ago aid the present town 18 néarly - 
4 miles’to the Sef. of the’real site of the old’ Jundrid.' Itis wett” 
known for'its" shrines and'large "trade in‘date ‘fruits and rice: A” 
Mutiicipality’ was established “here in 1903" and’ hag''an ‘average 
yearly income of about Rs. 609. 

This ‘fort was’ built witha pakke’ exterior‘on a ruined mound” 
ealled the Kiandera’in'1178 H. by Fazal Khén;son of Bhakhar Kian’ 1784 4. p. 
Pirjénfj-and is 125 miles soutii-west of BahAwalpur. Tho fort has a” 
Se four towers: In 1220 H--vit'was demolished by Nawab’ 1805 a. D. 
Muhammad  Bahéwal Khém I, and now only'a ruited tower” 
remains ‘The Cholistanf people, especially thé Makrsy bring their © 




















Ind 189 H4ji Khin, sonof Ikhtiydr- Khan; -builta kavhoha’ * 1776 a. 
fort in the Cholistén and named=it> Khairgarh:> It is:30' miles 
south-west of Bahdwalpur... Near the gate of the fort are two 
pakka vaulted chambers.and # pakka tank. It is now in ruins. 








(1) Réjestban, Vol. II, Acusls of Blkiner, Chapter ITI. 
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K BANGARA. 
In 1198 H. Nawib Muhammad Bahéwal Khan Il built this 


i fort: 36 miles south-west of Deriwar and directed that the mer- 
' ghandise of Khurisin, etv., going to Hindustdn through Maujgarh 


should in future go wid Kbdngarh, to ensure the safety of the 
earavans. ‘The fort is now in rome. se 


Kaarerre. a dal 

Khairpur is built on a mound about 6 miles south of the 
Sutlej and one mile /north of Timewédli Station on the Southern 
Punjab Railway (29° 85’ N. and 72° 16’ E.). It is the head-quarters 
town of the Kliairpur Tahsil and hes in the Minchinébad Nizdmat. 
The;town, built of/;mud and pakka bricks, is surrounded on the 
south and east by ever-encroaching sand-hills. A narrow wimding 
bdzdr ravs from north to south and its three sections bear differ-— 
ent names, viz., the Kutra Nanpdl to the north, the Machht Hatta 
in the middle, and the Pipaledli bdzdr to the south. Unmetalled 
throughout, it is covered in at intervals by a sarkdna roof. Almost 
all the slops,’are pakka, irregularly laid out. Owing to the 
proximity of the sand-hills, the streets and bdzdr are always cover- 
ed with a layer of sand. The town is divided into four mahallas, 
vic., Sidgini, Mardf Khani, Janiini, and Kirmani. Tt was built, 
near the Tiinwenwila mound in 1760, by Marif Khan, a Daid- 
potra chief, who also built a mosque which he called the Khair-tl- 
Masdjid. This mosque, now on its southern edge, originally stood in 
the centre of the town, which extended southwards to where now 18. 
the Timewidli Railway Station. The town has been driven to ifs — 
present site by the ever-advancing waves of sand which pourm | 
from the Rohi or Cholistin. If this process continues the town is — 
doomed to destruction. The water-supply is obtained from wells dug - 
within and without the town. The water is sweet unlike that of 
the Timewidli Station which is brackish. The chief building of 
interest, the Khair-til-Masdjid, is now in ruins and almost buried 
beneath the sand. ‘Ihe minaret standing 40 feet above the sand 
dunes commands a view of the whole town. A few gardens lie to 
the west. Of these the Sarkiri, the Shih Bihibwala, and that of 
Malik Tirath Dis are the best. ‘lhe climate like that of most dry — 
places is healthy, but the town is visited almost daily by strong 
winds and sand-storms, ‘The shrine most frequented by believers: 
is that of Maulayi Khudi BakhshSdbib; but other shrines have. 
sprung up of late. One of these, the shrine of the Yundni Hakims, 
has elicited the following satire from 4 local poet :—Nizdm-ud-din 
ajah kdre riyé kard; Bazor-i-zar pidar rd auliyd kard; & @, 
 Nizim-ud-din has done a wonderful act of hypocrisy; he has 
canonized bis father by means of money.” 


The Municipality, constituted in" 1888, consists of 8 nominated 
members, with the Tahsildér and Néib Tahsildir as president 
and vice-president respectively. Its income for the last ten years 
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is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The ineome and expenditure for 
1903-04 were :— 











Income. Ea. Exponditure. Ea, 
Oetroi 1 . fea 6,231 Police — ae 
Consarfaoty . dia aah Tl4 
Other Sources PT aaa bas 951 Dispensary ond iia nae 1,562 
Public Works Prt) oo] eee 400 
Miscellancons ane poi on 183 


Total. 6,182 Total ..| 8,487 











| he principal institutions are: an An lo- Vernacular Middle 
School, a Theological School, Post Office, Dispensary, Municipal 
Office, and serdi; the Munsif’s Court, Tahstl, thana and a Dak 
Eengenw. There is also a small daulat-khdna for the use of 
the Nawih when on tour. The town is especially noted for its 
saldris, lwngts, calico-printing, duhars, surdhis and other earthen 
ware, printed palang-poshes (bed-clothes), kandtiras (table cloths), 
and janamdzes, which, with grain, form its chief exports; while 
eloth, piece-goods, gur, sugar, oils and ghf are the chief imports. 
The people of Khairpur are given to intrigue, litigation and anony- 
mous petition writing; hence Khairpur (literally ‘ virtuous town’) 
is nicknamed Sharrpur (literally ‘ wicked town * ). 


Kaan BELA, 

Khao Bela lies in 28° 59° N., and 70° 46’ E., abont 18 miles 
north-east of Khénpur, in a wonderfully fertile plain. It was built 
about 1750 by an Achrén{f Datidpotra, Some say it was built by 
Khan, an Ardin by caste, early in the 16th century when the country 
about Khén Bela was ruled by the Nabrs of Sitpur. The houses 
are both pakka and kachcha, The only bdsdr runs from north 
to south, and the streets are all unmetalled. The khdngah and 
masjid of Maulavi Sult{n Mabmid and the Juma mosque, also 
known as the Qézf-di-masjid, are the only buildings of interest. 
Khén Bela is surrounded by many small mango-groves, which 
stretch along the banks of the Sadiqwih Canal for about three 
miles. Thousands of date palms also flourish, and pepe throng 
there in July and August for the date harvest. The Ardins of 
Khan Bela, who form the bulk of the population of the ildga, are 
well-to-do zaminddrs as well as good gardeners. Many of them 
sre owners of small gardens. Khiin Bela has a fifth class munici- 
pality constituted in December 1903. For its income and ex- 
penditure see Table 46 of Part B. 


KANPUR. 
Khdnpur, the head-quarters town of the Khanpur Nidamat 
and Tahsil, lies close to the Railway Station of that name in 
98° 37’ N. and 70° 87’ B, and 20 miles, as the crow flies, south 
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- of the Indus. The town is intersected by the Hajiwih Canal which 


runs from north to south. The eastern half forms the original 
town as it stood before the Sind Valley State Railway was con- 
structed (1880) while the western half contains the houses of the 
Railway employés, European and Native. Nawdb Baldwal Khan 
IL., after conquering Garhi Ikhtiyér Khan in 1806, built a new 
town and fort 6 miles to the east and named it Khdnpur, to diminish 
the strength of Garhi and overawe the cae conquered ildgd. The 
water-supply is obtained from wells sunk in the town, but in 
summer the Hajiwéh Canal is the chief source of supply, and the 
sett or canal water is considered a luxury. The town has no 
drainage system, but most of the rain water flows off into the 
Hajtweh and the depressions outside the town. The chief 
buildings are the Hdji Khdn-di-masit, the Juma mosque. 
Haji Kindn’s mosque, of pakkd masonry with a lofty dome, 
lies in the centre of the town and was built by Haji Khan, son of 
Ikhtiyér Kban, chief of Garhi, close to his favourite hunting 
preserve. It is almost in ruins. The Juma mosque, in the 
north-eastern corner of the town, was built by Nawab Bahawal 
Khan II., when, after conquering Garhi, he induced the people of 
that place to settle at Khinpur. It is bnilt on a high platform 
with rows of small rooms in its sides. The District Jail at Khanpur 
Was washed away by floods from the Indusin 1871. The compound 
Was re-built, but before it was completed the erection of the Central 
Jail at Bahdwalpur obviated the necessity for a jail here. 


Khinpur is the chief trade centre for agricultural produce in 
the State. Its main export is rice. Two mills for husking rice 
and another for pressing oil from mustard, ete., with a branch for 
ginning cotton have now been built. The town also has a great 
reputation for its fine katoras," but for the last few years the 
industry seems to have been on the wane, so that it must probably, 
in the near future, take second place to Bahdéwalpur, where the 
industry 18 rising in importance. 


_ The prineipal institutions are the District Judge's Court, 
Tahsi!, Thana, an Anglo- Vernacular Middle School, Civil Dispensary, 
Post Office, Municipal Office and a Dik Bungalow. Several gardens 
skirt the town. Khinpur as an Barinsckaniaine Station is the 
head-quarters of many European and Eurasian Railway servanta, 
who have a Railway Club, of which the local Siate officials 
are also members, with a small library of papers. ‘There is also a 
European cemetery in the Railway compound. 


The municipality, constituted in 1874, consists of 8 nominated 
members, 4 Hindus and 4 Mchammadans with the Tahs{ldér and 
Ndib Tahsildar as president and vice-president, respectively. The 
assistant surgeon and the headmaster of the middle school are 


!) Heneo it is generally called Khdnpor Katoriiaw dla, 
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ex-officio members. ‘The income for the last 10 years is shown in 


Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 1905-04 





Income, | Ea, . Expenditure, : 
Ootroi Pers Prt one one 11,602 Staff arr aa fan oon | L 
| Conservancy an aka =me 
Other Sources are Pre iil 1,086 | Lighting eae aor eae 
Dis pensary a7 eae oem in 
Police aa eee Pr! 
Miscellaneous ake hae oad Wl | 
Total... 12.778 Total =... 


Kor Sapzat. 

Kot Sabzal is a small town, built on a mound about 20 feet 
high. It lies 6 miles north-west of Walbar Station on the North- 
Western Railway, in 18° 12’ N. and 69°56’ E. The town was 
built by Sabzal Khin, son of Mundhi Khén Kebhrani, in 1756, 
with a rampart of mud bricks. In 1806 Nawab Bahawal Khan IT 
conquered Kot Sabzal and annexed it. Saméil Khan, son of Sabzal 
Khan, sought the assistance of Mir Nésir Khan, chief of Haidar- 
@bdd and Mir Sohrab of Khairpur in Sind and they re-conquered 
Kot Sabzal and its dependencies from the Nawib and divided the 
ildgéd amongst tlemselves. It remained in their possession till 
December, 1842, when Sir Charles Napier expelled them from it 
and the Hust India Company restored it to Nawib Bahawal 
Khan III in 1844 (for further details see chapter I, Sec. B.). The 
land about Kot Sabzal is subject to frequent floods, when the Indus 
rises in summer, and communication with the town is then nearly 
cut off for weeks together. It formed a Tahsil im the Agency 
period. The town is built of kachcha and pakka masonry, and has 
two narrow bdzdrs, running from east to west and from north to 
south, with 15 narrow streets branching off from them. The 
bézdr aod streets are’ unmetalled. The majority of the Hindus 
are money-lenders who hwve also monopolised the petty trade ; 
while the Muhammadans are either Détidpotras or artisans. Water 
is obtained from wells inside and outside the town. The chief 
buildings of interest are the Khién-Wéli-Masit and the tombs of 
Sabznl Khin and his son Samdil Khin. The K hin- Wali-Masit 
consists of three vaults, prettily painted. It was built by Sabzal 
Khan the founder of the town, and repaired about 10 years sgo 
from subscriptions raised locally and sdded to by the State. The 
town once had a lofty wal! round it but it has gradually disappeared. 
‘The PP ae institutions are a Primary School, a thdna, 
Post Office, a gma! sardi and a Dik Bungalow. A jand tree in 
the middle of the main bdzdr is still shown as the boundary mark 
between the Kbairpur State and Bahiwalpur territory about 4 
century ago. WVhe people of Kot Sabzal and its suburbs speak 
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both the Bahéwalpurf and Sindhf dialects, The latter dialect is 
also called Serdiki. 


Kor Samasa. 

Kot Samdba was built by Saméba Khén Pirjanf, son of Alf 
Murdd Khiin, in 1754 A.D, Thetown had originally a fortified wall 
wiuch is now in ruins, It is situated about a mile from the 
Railway Station of the same name ; 28° 35’ N. and 70° 21' B. The 
village of Kot Samdba and some lond adjoining it was held in 
Jdgir by Puonti Khén Pirjinf, grandson of Saméba Khan, but he 
revolted against Nawib Muhammad Bahdwal Khan IV in 1864, 
upon which the Jdgir was confiscated, Kot Saméba has a con- 
siderable amount of trade, contains a public Vernacular School, a 
Police Station, and bas a branch Post Office. Its population ac- 
cording to the local Census of 1906 (taken under the order of H. 
H. the Nawdb) was 1,269 souls, mostly Hindtis. 

Lrvana, 

In 1195 H. Sabzal Khan, the founder of Kot Sabzal, built a 
fort with a pakka wall round it on the ruins of Liyira. In 1220 H. 
a flood from the Indus demolished Sdhibgarh and extended 


’ to Liydra, which, though on high ground, suffered badly. At 


1401 A, D. 


1569 A.D, 


1260 A, D, 


1740 A, D, 


present = fragments of the wall remain, and the place is unin- 
habited. It lies 180 miles south-west of Bahawalpur, 


The fort of Marot lies on the southern bank of tae Hakra, in 
29° 10’ N. and 72° 28'K. It is built of mud and is of con- 
siderable antiquity. On a brick at its entrance ia an inscription in 
Hindi, which runs:—Sambat 1548 Birkhi Poh Sudi 2, Marot 
pathé Malik Jam Siimrd kot Paki khel phirdé. This shows that it 
Was Once In possession of Jim Stimra, who repaired itin 1491 
A.D. Inside the fort is the mosque of Shih-i-Mardin and on 
a stone in the wall of the mosque is a Persian inscription which 
reads :—“ Bind shud in mansjid-iemubdvak day daur-i-Jaldl-ud-Din 
Muhammad Akbar Bddshah Ghdzi, Sulidn Ghazi, Shah Mahmid- 
ul-Mulk, Hakim Muhammad Tahir, Ahl-i-Farmdish Sayyid Nasr- 
wlldh 976 H. tamdém shud dar mah-i-Zilhijj 976 Hijré tamam 
shud.” “This mosque was erected in the reign of Jalil-ud-Din 
Muhammad Akbar by Muhammad Tihir, the ruler, at the instance 
of Sayyid Nasrullih, in the month of Zilhijj 976 H.” Possibly the 
founder of Marot was Mahriit, the ruler of Chittor, who fought 
with Chach, the usurper. It lay on the ancient road from Moltén 
to Delhi vid Sarsuti (Sirsa) and Hinsi and thus was visited by the 
historian Minbdj-ud-Din in 648 4H. (1250 A. D.) It was 
conquered by Nawib Mubérak Khan from the Rajé of Jaisalmer in 
1749. There is a story that the commandant of Marot, haying been 
dismissed for malpractices, petitioned Nawib Muhammad Bahiwel 
Khéin III to be reinstated in the charge, with the words “ Ya 


— 


childless, Khudé Bakhsh Khan, son of Nir 
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maut yd Marot,” meaning “Either death or Marot.” This 
attempt at a pun pleased the Nawib so much that he at once 
granted his request. 

fi Rerg ro tig journeys in Afghinistén and the Punjab writes 
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“ MorGt (Marot) is a town of importance, as regards its trade in grain, — 


but of little as to its aspect. It is surrounded with mud walls of considernble 
extent, and strengthened by numerous towers. It is the station of a regiment 
with six guns,” | , 


Mavsoara. 

This fort was founded in 1157 H. Le Wadera Maréf Khiin 
Kehrini, and hia sons Jin Muhammad Khiéin, Azmat Khan, and 
Hamza Khén, on the ruins of a ruined town called Lodhra. It was 
only half built when the Waders died on the 15th of Rabf-ul-Awwal 
1171 H. He had, during his life-time, built a tomb about 400 
pg to the south of the fort, and in this he was buried. Jiin 

uhammad continued the boilding of the fort, distinguishing the 
new work from the old by inserting two lines of projecting bricks 
inthe walls. It was not quite finished when he died, and his sucees- 
sor Umar Khin completed it, but died immediately afterwards, 
Maritif Khin IT now succeeded to the clieftainshi i on his dying 
| Mutawined Khan 

(third son of Marif Khan Wadera) held it.. A door which forms the 
interior gateway of the main portico, has several iron plates fixed 
on it on one of which is the following inscription :—Mdlik Wadera 
Jin Muhammad Khan wa Muhammad Maitif Khan Ddtdpotra 
Kehrainit. In Darwdza sdkht karda Musamma Sri Ram dhangar 
dar mth-i-Shawwdl, 1212 H. “ Wadera Jin Muhammad Khin 


and Muhammad Martif Khan are masters. ‘his door was made 


by Sri Rim, iron-smith, in the month of Shawwiil, 1212 H” 
Elphinstone writes thus of Manjgarh:— 
“We descried the high walls and towers of Maujgarh, witha conspicuous 
mosque, Which stands over the gateway, and a tomb with a a ornamented 


with painted tiles, resembling, as I wes told, the tombs of Imim zfdahs in 
Persia. Wearrived a littleafter dark, and encamped near the fort, which 


is small and weak, We remained here twodays."™.,....... | 
Masson in his journeys in Afghanistan, etc., writes of Maujgarh 
as follows :— 


“ Mozgarh (Maujgarh) is not so large a town as Murat (Marot), but 


its contiguons fortress is a lofty structure, built of kiln-burnt bricks, on 


the western face the walls have been perforated with cannon balls, which we 
are told, happened in the siege it endured from the first Bahiwal Khin. The 
apertures have never been repaired, being supposed evidences of the obstinacy 
of the defence and of the strength of the fortress. They, however, show its 
weakness, for they enable us to detect the shgbtness of the walls. East of 
the fort is a pool of water, shaded by a grove of trees, amongst whichis a 





. “Gy Vel 1, pone 94 | (3) Cabal, Vol I, page 21, 
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huge p/pal an object of veneration to the Hindés of the town, Ata slight 
distance to the north isa Muhammadan tomb, handsomely decorated with 
lacquered blue and white tiles.” 


Mav Musarak. 

Six miles north of Rahimydr Khén Station lies the ancient 
fortress called Mau Mubarak, one of the 6 fortresses of Rai 
Sihési 11 (28° 85’ N. and 70°24 E). The ruins of 20 bastions 
ana towers can be traced, and one of the former still stands 50 feet 
high. The ramparts are about 600 yards in cireumference and the 
walls very strongly and thickly built. According to the Taérikh-i- 
Muréd the fort was built by R4i Hans Karor as a residence for his 
mother, whence the name, Mau. The fort was taken by Shah 
Husain Arghiin in 1525 (see Chap. 1). The place ig now a mere 
village with some 800 houses, built ons commanding height. 
There isa very old Hindé Dwdra or Thdkardwdra at Man, in 
which brazen images of Ramchanderjf, Lakshmanj}, Sitaji, Knshnjt . 


or Kihn, and of the gop 's or female companions of Kahn are kept. 


For the shrine of 8 Hakim see Chap. I., Religion. 


MINCHINABAD. 
Minchingébéd lies in 30° 10' N. and 73°37 E, about 
a mile north of its Railway Station on the Southern Punjab 
Railway. 1 was built in 1567-70 and was named after Culonel 
Minchin, Political, Agent, It is the head-quarters town of the 
Niz4mat and Tahsil to which it gives its name. 


It is built in European style, with two main bdzdrs intersect- 
ing each otber atright angles, and with straight lanes parallel 
to one another. The houses are ‘both pakka and kacheha. Only 
one bdzdr is metalled. The principal gates are:—the Bikaner! 
to the south; Babéwalpuri to the west; Lahorf to the north; and 
Delhi to the east. The chief buildmg is the Daulat Khéna or 
lodge for the Nawdb’s accommodation. The town possesses two 
gardens, the Sarkiri and that of Seth Murlidhar, It contams 4 
large saltpetre factory, and is the bead-quarters of a Nazim, and 
has also the following Courts and Institutions: 1. District 
Judge's Court, Tahsfl, Police Station, Munsif's Court, Civil Dispen- 
Bary; png Veever ee Middle School, Post Office, and Settlement 
Office. The Daulat Khina, the rest-house for the Nawab when on 
tour, isa spacious building constructed in 1852-88 at a cost of 
over Rs. 85,000. Minchindbad is a large grain market and exports 
grain in hundreds of thousands of maun snnually. The Municipality 
consists of 12 nominated members, 6 Hindtis and 6 Muhammadans, 
with the 'ahsildér and Naib Tahsfldfér as President and Vice- 
President, respectively. A Hospital Assistant supervises the 
conservancy arrangements. The income for the last 9 years 1s 






(1) Vol. I, page 24 
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given in Table 46 of Part B, The income and expenditure for 
1903-04 were :— . 





Dhareaas era eae 
Lighting wad miscellanecua ... 

Municipal works iF, ive 
Total 












MInGarn, 


In 1214 H. Nir Mubammad Khan, son of Jam Khin, founded 
this fort and completed it in 1218 H. (1802 A. D.). The exterior 
is pakka. It has seven towers and a main gateway, with a pakka 
| Yampart. The gateway has two doors, the outer protected by 
sheet-iron, iron-plate and huge spikes, while the inner door is of 
wood, The guteway is in fair preservation, but the houses inside 
the fort have fallen down. On the door of a ruined house the 
following verses were deciphered in 1874:— 


Nigdhe baro lutf-i-yazddni ast, Digar Sdya-i-Shah-i-Jildnié ast : 
Qila’ Mirgarh co binde girift, Ki har kas badidan sande girift; Shawad 
Gdus-i-azam nigdhbdn-t-t, Badundesh khwdr-o-pareshdn-i-i, “Op 
this (building) God looks with merey; it is also under the shelter 
of the Jilini. The fort of Mirgarh has therefore been built, and 
is praised by all who see it. May the great Pfr be its protec- 
tor, and its enemies always in disgrace and sorrow.” This shows 
that its founder was a disciple of the Gilinf Makhddéms of Uch. 
In the fort was a pakka well of sweet water, now filled up. 
Outside it nine wells have been sunk by the people, of which only 
six contain sweet water. 





MUBARAKFUR. 


In 1174 H. Nawab Mubdrak Khan built, in the vicinity of Shahr 
Farid a fort, which he named Mubérakpur. Its walls are of mud. 
At the main entrance, towards the north, isa bungalow and other 
kacheha buildings. The fort was built to overawe the Lakhweraas, 
and other Joya clans in the Ubha, Nawib Bahdwal Khan I] placed 
in it a large gun which continued to be seen on the southern tower 
till 1880, and wasthence removed tothe cantonment lines in Bahdwal- 
pur. On it the following words are engraved. Sarkdr-1-Rukn-ud- 
Doula Nusrat-t-Jang Saif-ud-Paula Muhammad Bahdwal Khén 
Bahddur Abbdxi 1217, Hijri. The fort is now quite deserted, but 
is in fair preservation. 


| 
1709 A, D. 


1767 A.D. 


1777 A. D. 


1777 A.D, 
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Moongl. 

- Muchkt was built on the ruins of an old mound in 1191 H. by 
Lal Khan, son of aes be Khin Kebrinf. The buildings inside the 

fort were of mud bricks and are now in ruins, and only the outer 
walls exist. It lies Seventy-eight miles south-west of Babéwalpur. 


MunbE SHAHID. 

Munde Shahid is a ruined fort of great antiquity mear 
Ahmadpur Hast and contains a naugaja tomb”, According to 
General Cunningahm these naugaja tombs are remains of recumbent 
statues of Buddha after his attainment of Nirwana, and as BKuddha 
was believed to have died with his face to the east all the Nirwana 
statues are placed from north to south; and since Muhammadan 
tombs are placed in the same direction, the early Muhammadans 
used them as ready made graves for their leaders who fell in 
battle. ‘Munde Shahid is,” says Colonel Minchin “ the resting 
place of one of the Arab leaders”. There are several naugaja 
tombs scattered along the edge of the sandhills which may be 
regarded as one of the proofs that Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion in Upper Sindh at the time of the Arab conquest. | 

Mvgipwata. 

The Murfdwéla fort was fonded by Héjt Khén, son of Ichtiyér 
Khén in 1i91H, Itis olg hty miles south-west of Bahawalpur, but 
was oo by an inundation, in 1805, and is now only a ruined — 
mound. | 











Navsuagea (see Ranimyan Kaan). 


Patran Mounana. 

Pattan Muniira, or Pattan, also known as Fattan, or Pattanpur, 
lies five miles east of Rahimydr Khan Railway Station, on the eastern 
bank of the old bed of the Indus, locally known as the Sej (in o8° 
15’ N. and 70° 22’ E.) and is one of the most extensive ruins in 
the State. The only piece of ancient architecture in the midst 
of these ruins is a tower which stood m the centre of four similar 
but smaller towers all forming a Buddhist monastery. The four 
towers which were jo.ned to the central tower at its upper storey 
existed in a dilapidated condition as late as the beginning of the | 
18th century, when they were pulled cown by Faz) Ali Khan 
Halin{ and their bricks and stones utilized in making the new 
fortifications at Dingarh, Sahibgarh and Bhigla. At present only 
one storey of the tower is standing; but tradition asserts that i | 





TD) The best known naupaja tombs in tho State are those of Wer Shahid, nt Marot and 
ahead Sher, at Mailkh{, both in Khairper Tahail, and that of Adam Sihébs in Noushsbra 
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had three storeys, Noone can say when the upper storeys fell 
down but the second storey was pulled down by Bahddur Khan 
Haléni in 1740 A.D., and a brick was discovered which bore 
an inscription in Sanskrit" showing that the monastery was 
erected..in the time of Alexander the Great. Colonel 
Minchin had the mounds close to the tower excavated 
in 1870, tut nothing rewarded his exertions. In the course 
of the excavations the labourers came npon some putrid semi-liquid 
matter over which swarmed flies a large size and peculi 
colour. The deadly smell of the decayed matter and the venomous 
sting of the flies caused the instantaneous death of several 
poolies. The ruins extend over several miles, and no attempt has 
since been made to excavate them. Round Pattan Munira there 
are Other ruined mounds, viz., those of —Khokhir, which is five miles, 
Bhandar, four miles, and Darwiza, five miles tothe east of the Pattan 
ruins ; and of Bindor, three miles to the west of them, ‘Tradition 
asserts that tle city in the days of its prosperity extended over a 
hundred square miles, that the above named mounds are part of one 
and the same city, that Bhandir was a vast building for storing 
a grain collected from the subjects of the Réja of Pattan, that 
arwiza was the main entrance to the cit ail) that Bindor was 
the central jail of the Pattan kingdom. ° etymology of Khokhdr 
is unknown, and there is no tradition about it. Nothing is known 
about the original name of this important place, and no Muham- 
madan historian appears to mention Pattan in his works, Hence 
it appears that it must have been depopulated and ruined long 
efore their arrival. Pattan indeed appears to be a modern name, 
but nothing can be adduced to show the time when it began to be so 
called, Colonel Tod mentions Pattan in his annals of Jaisalmer 
where the names of the “ Prince of Pattan”, “ Princess of Pattan”, 
ete., occur” bot he does not give the correct’ site of the place. 
Evidently the Pattan of Colonel Tod could only be the Pattan (Mundra) 
which appears to have been the capital of a principality in Sambat 
1100(10th century A. D.). Inthe 10th century Pattan was rebuilt 
ea the Siimras, whose capital it remained for a longtime. The last 
ief of the dynasty was Hamir Siimra who was deposed by the Sam- 
mas. The branch of tlie Siimras settled here is said to have joined 
the Biloches, now called the Gurchéni section, and is settled at 
- Harrand in the Dera Ghazi Khaén District. The legend rans the* 
Goresh Siimra lost his way out hunting and was found in the last 
stage of exhaustion by a party of Biloches who carried him to their 
encampment, where they employed a young woman to nureé 
him. On his recuvery he married her, was admitted into 
her tribe, and being joined by all his brethren founded the 
Gurchdnf section of the Biloch tribe. Another legend account- 
ae Ley the voluntary exile of the Stmras is given by the 
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(1) See farther deinils in Pari B., Chapter L 
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Tartkh-i-Muriéd, When Hamfr Simra rnin e = Pattan, oe 
country was split up into petty principalities quite imdependent 
of aa cnet al wit vith oné anct! * and the hice. of Phul Wadda, 
(now Nanshahra or Rahimyér Khiin) was one Likba, son of Phal 
who was famous for his generosity to the bards. Lakha’ gave some 
horses a a gift'toa Charan called Swimi. These were stolen at 
Pattan, where the bard “halted on his be 7 home, by some Simra 
youths. The’Chitran knowing that the’ eft was committed with 
the connivatice of Hamfr and his Wazfr, composed a quatrain which 
spread far and wide in the country. The lines were;—Dhari 
Dhird Rée jainh Charan sankhyd, Pattan patij7 thio Se; Watdyo 
sth, Hamira pird rdj na kandd Siimra. “ Cursed be Dhiré Rée who 
robbed a Chéran, may Pattan fall down and the Sej change jt: 
course. May Hamfra Simra not be spared to reign to a Tull 
age.” The fishonour to which this verse subjected the: Siimr 




















was so unbeatable that they left Pattan for the Bilochistén hills 
and ‘are now called the Gurchénis,’ Pattan was also called Pattan- 
pur as is shown by a féw sanads of the time of Akbar in the pos- 
session of people in ‘its neighbourhood; but in the Ain-i-Akbari 
Patfan “is nowhere mentioned ‘as a place “except in the Sarkér 
of Siwistén, which may Or may not be this samé ‘ Pattan. 


There is a tradition ‘that Mahmdd of Ghazni pas: 
on his way to Somnath, that he proceeded thence to the 
by a branch of the Hakra, which was flowing in’ th 
his cavalry wa8 so numerous that while the horses in the van could 
get grass to eat those in the rear had to subsist onthe dung of 
those in front. a yh Fe ES 
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The Hindd Rajas and chiefs of Sindh, Bikéner:and Jaisalmer 
used to-visit the tower as Jate as the beginning of the 18th century 
and annually celebrated a mela, called the Shterdtri, in the month 
of Méngh. “In those days the Sej received the overflow of the Indus 
and Pattan: was an\attractive place. There! was a subterranean 
building with:seyen rooms (all, including the floor and roof, priges 
in the centré of which were two reservoirs, one of which was. filled 
with milk-and ‘the other with water during this festival, and one 
Bébé-Ratté or Haji, Ratté used to administer the »sacred milk and 
water tothe pilgrims. In the time of Nawih Muhammad Bahéwal 
Khin IJ]: (about 1840) a Jogi of the Ogur caste was in charge of 
this sacred building; he is said to have -got himself ‘buried ina 
heap of salt close to the subterranean chamber and thus ended his 
life, The disciple of the Jogi abjured old. practices and placed 
a fvig' in the:marhi (for so it called), To this. repaired 
karren. Hindd women desirous of bearing children, The ling 
worship became sO popular, that Muslim women; began -also, to 
visit the marhi. This exvited the wrath of the orthodox 
Muslims who demolished the building and on its ruins built a 
mosque which is still standing, There is a proverb about Pattan 
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which runs. thus:—Jainh sdnge Paltan girq thid, Uho wich bi, CHARTY 


nan hdi:; ie., the woman who was the caure of the destruction. 


of Pattan was notin it (when it was destroyed). No adequate: 





explanation is adduced as to the origin of the proverb. *On 
removing the plaster from the walls inside the building”, says 
Colonel Minchin, “I found some inscriptions in Sindhi character 
which proved to be an account of votive offerings tothe temple 
made between the years A.D. 1559 and 1569, One of them was 
as follows:—Anaj warki lani athi dmdani hamadri dwe san rupye 
pichhe adh anno bhejtingd, i. e., I have promised, to send half an 
anna in the rupee on whatever profit I may make.” | 


PHULEA. 

») ‘Phila is an ancient fort and is said to bave existed long before 
the domination of the Vikas, the founders of Bikiner. In 1166 H. 
it was almost in ruins, bat was repaired and strengthened by Karam 
Khén Arbén{ (son of Qgim Khan, the founder of Qaimpur). The 
exterior of the wall both within and without is made of 
pokka bricks, and the inner part is filled with mud. Near the 
western wall, inside the fort, is a pakka well, 118’ deep and 4 im 
circumference, the water of which is sweet, arare thing in the 
Cholistén. At each corner of the fort is a tower, with en inner 
chamber. ‘he north-western tower is of burnt brick, In the south- 
eastern part of the fort’is a three-storeyed house, whose upper storey 


forms a small bungalow. On the front ofthe bungalow are mecribed 
the words: —Malik-i mahall Muhammad Akram Khdn Ddvdpotra 
dar shahr-i-Romazdn 1166 Hijri, “Mohammad Akram Khan Ditid- 
potra master of the palace, in the month of Ramazin 1166 |= Pies 
There are three wells outside the fort, well built of stucco and 
“ Masson says” :— 

“The portion of desert stretching eastward of Bahawalpur to Bikanir 
is of course but little productive, yet, as in many parts of it the surface 
has more soil than sand, there ate amongst other inhabited localines, the 
bazar towns of Phulra, Marot, and Mozgarh which drive a consideralbe trade 
in grain withthe neighbouring states.” . . - . “ Pularali (Pholra), on 
the frontier of Bikanir, has a good bazar, but is not perhaps very commercial, 
The fortress adjacent has been a superior building, for these parts, but 
is. now sadly in decay. There was. once @ good trench ; the walls are very 
high, and the battlements are tastefully decorated. The Killedar’s house 
soars above the ramparts, and the whole hws an antique and picturesque 
appearance, particularly from the northern side, where the walls are washed 
Mabe expanse of water, im which is a small island studded with trees. 
There are three guns at Pularah.”! 


. Colonel Tod says, “Philra and Marot have still some importance, 
the first is'vory ancient, and enumerated amongst the * Nokott Marooka " 
in’ thi earliest periods of Pramara (rule. Powdr) dominion, I have no doubt 
that inscriptions in the ornamental nail-headed character belonging to the 
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. Jains will be found here, having obtained one from Lodorva‘ in the desert, 


which has been « ruin for nine centuries. Phulra was the residence of 
Likha Phoolnt, a neme well-known to thoss versed in the old ‘tradi:ions 
of the desert. He was contemporary with Sid Rée of Anhulwara, and pes 
of Dhar.” 

Pin KHaus. iC Touhy) 

The village of Pir Khélis is very ancient, and is intere 

as being the placé where Timtir Shah (Tamerlane) halted ie! 
. erossing the Sutlej in A.D. 1398, on his way to Bhatner, and marks 
the spot where the Sutlej was flowing at that date. For the 
Pir Khalis shrine see Chapter I, Section C. | 


QAIMPUE. 

Qdimpur lies 10 miles from Khai on the high road to 
Hasilpur a Shahr Farid, in 29°41’ ayn 75°98 Founded. 
in 1747 by Qéim Khan Arbéni, and first called Qéim-Réis-di-Goth, 
it has lost its former importance anc the number of houses has 
greatly diminished in the last 40 years. Qaim Khan built a fine 
Juma mosque, which still stands, and a fort, onee of great, 
but now deserted and in ruins. No lineal descendant from Qéi 
Khin is now living at Qdimpur, and his collateral ‘dexcendants 
who are few in number and in straitened circumstances, live by 
agriculture. During the time of Nawéb Bahdwal Khin 111, many. 
capitalists lived at Qéimpur, but none are now to be found there. 
The municipality was constituted in 1902 and its income and 
expenditure is in ‘Table 46 of Part B. The number of the 
members is eight with ¢ the Tahsildar of Khairpur as president, 


Ranmyas Kuan (on NawsHanra), 

Naushahra lieson a mound, about 400 yards south of the 
Rahimyir Khiin station on the North-Western Railway (70°22' E. 
and 28°15’ N.). Naushahra (lit. new town) was builtin 1751 by 
Fazal Ali Khan Halinfon the ruins of the ancient Phul babe. 
the capital of Phul and his son Likha during the Simra su 
in Sind, In 1881 the Railway authorities desired to | 
name Of the Station as Naushahra was also the name of a ‘Station 
in the Peshéwar District, and so Nawéb Sir Sddiq Muh 
Khin named it Rahimyir Khin after his first son (who died in 
1883), ‘Thenceforward the Railway Station and Post-office were 
designated Raibimydr Khan, but this is merely the official name of the 
town, and it is always called Naushahra by the people. Of late the 
head-quarters of Khinpur Nizimat have also been removed to 
Naushabra, The an are botn kachcha and pakka. The main 
bdzdr traverses the town from east to west, and is intersected at 
right angles by another from north to south. A thiré, called 
nawdn (new) bdzdr, rans parallel to the first and presents a fine 
vista but is not much frequented. ‘I'he streets are all unmetalled, 



























(1) Now Maojenth, —. 
(1) Kajasthan, Volume IJ, page 72. 
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The water of the town wells is brackish and bence the water-supply 
is Obtained from wells outside the town. There is no drainage 
— but the position of the town rencers one unnecessary. 
The municipal committee consists of eight nominated members, four 
Hindits four Muhammadans, with the Tahsildér and Niaib 
Tahsildér as president and vice-president, respectively. "1 | 
mazter and the hospital assistant are ex-officio members, The income 
for the last nine years is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The income 
















and expenditure m 1908-04 were :— 





Octrol “A 


Rat-Ka-Tippa. 
The late Colonel Minchin left on record the following accuunt 


of Réi-ké-Tibba :— 

“Near the town of Qéimpur I discovered the remains of an old ruined 
town, known asthe Rai-bd-Tibba ; on the top of the mcund there is a large 
weagales shaped enclosure, surrounded with double walls, with huge masses 
of burnt clay to fill up the space between the walls, evidently at one time 
ve of immense strength. The interior is filled with calcined bones, 

of animals and human beings, adults and children, which were 
identified by the bones left in situ, which, however, crombled to pieces when 
separated from the mass, An excavation msde through the centre of the 
enclosure, 30’ = 20’ feet, shewed that the mass of calcined bones was nine feet 
thick with a layer of charcoal below extending the whole breaith of the 
excavation for at least two feet im depth. e size of this pit, for so it 
must be regarded, shews an area of 0,400 cubic feet of calcined bones and 
charcoal in the portion excavated slone (a large area on both sides 
being equally with calcined bones) and precludes the iden of the 
nelosure being an ordinary place of cremation, and lenves little doubt 
that it was used for sacrificial purposes. The wunmense strength of the 
walls was evidently necessary to guard it from attack from without and 
at the same time prevent the possibility of the victims escaping from 
within. The place is so sncient that there is no tradition peapcing 
its former occupants. It lies on the border of the desert on one mde, 
deep depression in front shows that the Sutlej must have at one time 





lowed below it. To these circumstances its preservation is due, For many 
years [ have sought a clue to its former possestors but without success but 
« perusal of General Cuoningham aud Profeseur Dawson's note on the Meds 







(page 530, Appendix, Sir H, Elliott’s History of India, Volume 1), has 
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Colonel Minchin then gives reasons for assuming that. the 
remains were those of gacrificial victims, at too great ee jh al 
to be quoted here. #3: 

RUNEPOR. | 


This fort is im the Bahawalpar Nizémat. « was, allt. by 
Muhammad Mardf Khin Kebrani in 1190 By It j i8 a wade af clay, 
which when burnt produces an inferior sort of lime. In 1198 H. the 
Afghan caravans complained to Nawihb Muhammad Bahdwal_ Khan | 
of being plundered by the officers. of Umr Khin Mardfin' > 
officer at the fort. ‘lhe Nawib despatched Khuda Bakhsh Khén, 
con of Nir Mubammac Khan, who had deserted Umr Khan and 
sought refuge at Bahdwalpur, witha body of soldiers to seize 
Ruknpur, which he succeeded in doing; and the fort thereafter 
remained part of the Pirjini territory. It has four towers. The 
walls are in ruins, as are the mosque, stables, and houses, ete. In- 
side it was a pakka well, now filled up. 








SAHIBGARE. 


This fort was built ty Faz] Alf Khin Halani, the founder of 
snahra (Rahimyir Khén) in 1191 H. The exterior of the four walls 
and other buildings, ins:de the fort is aka, and the in nterior 
katheha At was destroyed by Nawib n ‘Bahity 
Khan, I], (son-‘n-law of Fazal 41iKbdén), in 1220 H. and the walls 








* areina dilapidated condition, Inside the fort is a dwell 





Kaure Khan, son of Khudé Yiér Khan, now falling into ruins. 
Outside the fort, there ir a depression which serves as a tank for the 

of rain-water, and in the rainy season many cattle breeders 
resort to it. Itis 78 miles south-west of Bahawalpur, «© ©). 








SABDARGARH. 


Nawib Mubérak Khan took the ildga of Wallhar on lease from 
the R4éjé of Bikaner, in 1177, H. He soon begar struct 
fort on the rains of Wallbar fort, but R4jé Gaj Singh of Btkiner, 
alarmed at the proposed fortifications, sent a force under Diwan Mul 
Chand Brablia to recover the ildga from the Nawib. The latter 
sent Khair Mubammad Khin and Mebrii Khan Pirjdnis and Karam 
Khin Arbaéni with a large force to resist the Bikameris. After a 
sanguinary fight the Bikaneris were repulsed and the fortress was 
subsequently completed. It was named Sard4rgarh, and the aga was 
annexed to the Bahdwalpur State, One well was sunk within the 
fortress and another ota it; but the waters of both are brackish. 
The boundary pillars of the Bikdner State are only 2} miles from this 
place. In 1866, when the Agent was appointed, the fortress contained | 
3 guns, in one of which.was engraved the words: —‘Méharaja Dhirdj | 
Mabéréji Siri Zordwar Singh Jio, Sambat 1797,’ which shdwa that 
that gun once belonged to the Bikaner State. The fortress is now 


deserted and the guns were brought to the capital many years ago. 
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SARWAHI. 

Sarwahi or Seonii hes six miles north-east of KotSabzal. Tt was 
one of the six forts repaired by Rée Sihief in the sixth century A. D. 
Tt was destroyed by Shih Husain Arghtin in 525 A. D., and is now 
pe ruinéd mound, It was identified by General Cunningham 
ith Sodrae or Sogdi of the Greek hostorians (see PP 253-56, Ancient 
Geography of India, Vol. 1). Mendra, the lover of Mamul, who is said 
to have been a contemporary of Hamir Siimra of Pattan, was the 
chief of Seordi, which shows that the place was inhabited and formed 
thé capital of a petty principality in those days. The mound has 
never been excavated for archeological purposes, but “ curious burnt 
clay balls, about the size of a man’s head, have been found among 

the ruins, which are supposed to have been used as missiles,” 

For the Sarwani shrines, see Chapter I Section C. 
Ht SHAHR-F ARID. 

‘Shahr- Farid lies on a mound about five miles south of the Sutlej 
and four miles north of the Chishtiin Ra‘lway Station. The town is 
traversed by a single unpaved bizdr running from south to north. The 
streets are narrow, crooked and also unpaved. The water-sapply is 
obtained from wells dug within and without the town. ‘The ponies 
buildings of interest are the Rangil Mahal, Masjid Mit Sahib, and 
Masjid Khinin. The Rangil Mahal wa< built by Farid Khiéin II. 
In the time of L4l Khan, one of his successors, the Mahal caught fire and 
was badly damaged hy the explosion of the gun-powder stored in one 
of the rooms. The Masj'd-i-Khénan was begun by Salem Khan, father 
of Farid Khén I; but while under construction he was summoned 
to Delhi and in his absence the building was completed by Farid 
Khan IJ. The Mat Sdhibwalf Masjid was built bya childless 
lady of the lakhwera family.. ltis said to have been a seat of 
learning and stood originally in the centre of the town, but it now 
lies in its unfreq frequented eastern corner, In 1893 the late Nawab 
had it repaired at a cost of Rs. 3,200 and it is now in fair order. 
Shahr Farid also contains the shrine of Sha'kh Badr-ud-din Chishti, 
a descendant of Bawé Farid. ‘his attracts many votaries, and is 
in charge Of ‘two ladies of the Chishti family, which has no male 
heirs. Shahr Farid derives its name from Farid Khiin, son of Salem 
Thin Lakhwera, anv its history bas been given under “Tribes and 
Leading Families” inChapter 1. Founded about the timeof Aurangzeb 
it was first called Salemgarh, after Salem, a descendant of Lakhkho, 
but when the I vakhweras revolted against the fF ryvernor of Multan, 't 
was demolished, thongh its s’te was again chosen, as that of the new 
Shahr Farid of Farfd IT. The town contains « Police Station, Post 
Office and School and has a good Dik Bungalow. _ It is specally 
noted for its Lunofs, acldris, khex aud dohars, made by the Bhikhris. 
These are exportec to Biliner State and Multén, Montgomery and 
Ferozepur Districts, 
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Sur Vinag. 

Stif Vibir lies sixteent& miles south-west of Babéwalpur. There 
is a tower there the present height of which is about fourty-five feet, 
twenty feet above the surface of the earth and the rest buried in a 
mound, but it is ead that several years ago its upper a abeat 
eight feet in height fell down from the effects of an 
The ruin represents the remains of a compartment about + eight 
feet square. ‘The tower isa strong one and is built of large bricks 
52 feet each. The compartment had a floor made of same 
bricks as are used in the building. In the centre of the tower 
there was a warrow masonry shaft leading to a small recess in which 
were fi: und a copper plate, a few coins and fragments of oxidized iron. 
The copper plate bore the following inscription in Bactrian Pélf 
characters:—Mahdrdjd Rajdo tdji Dalo Tapod Kanishka samut, 
ser akddasi sim 11 di sassd, masossd diwdsi otdwisti 28, antar osi 
bichhd Naga Dattasd sekhd, bhdtad achi yddmd tajd sashd achar- 
yd, bhad pd zashsattd ydnan aro phdtd abdd hhini, dhard tajhanno 
upaskd bald nandi wahja, hano bdld jdyd mata jd amam yatt, ¢ 
bhdnptd, deto piri waram dé dd dardm widedtanan, hird sekhi d 
meaning :-—“On the 28th day of the month of Sasios in the ith 
year of the Great King, the supreme King of Kings, the son of 
gods, Kinishki; on the said day to the mendicant Naga Datta, 
learned in the Santhya philosophy, the disciple of grisea 
Damatrata the disciple of the disciple of the Acharya Bhawa p 
up his staff (or pillar); here the owner of the Damana 
female lay devotee Bila Nandi who is much given to pen 
Balajaya her mother, give a slirine for the staff and the | 
accessories. May it be for the health and wealth of all bein vene 
(See Proceedings, Asiatic Soc'ety of Bengal, No. VIII., August 1881), 


TAJGARH. 

Téjgarh is situated about four miles to the north-west of Rahim- 
yér Khin Railway § oa on a high mound. Its name was Hurér 
inthe 10th century A. D. when it was built by Rani Hirin, 
daugliter of a Jaisalmer chief. Hiirdn was converted to Islém by 
“ saint ealled Sayyid Ahmed Billauri. It remained a fortified 
place for a longtime under the Summa and Sémra kings of Sindh 
and the Bhatia chiefs of Jaisalmer, but towards the es of the 
18th century it was a desolate mound and on this site Fazal Alt 
Khan Halfini (see page 122) founded a new town and called it 
Tajgarh after his brother Téj Muhammad Khén (about 1780 A.D.). 
Although founded by the Déddpotras the place does not now 
contain a single house of members of that tribe. The residenta are 
mostly Kirévs and number 526 (Local (ensus for 1906). The place 
is Only noted for its antiquity. 

Tina Jaszab. 


__ Ulose to Jajjal sérhé village, which is about eight miles south of 
Hani) Sérhti is e large mourd called “ ‘Libba Jajjal.” It is believed 
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that it was once a flourishing town and that below it ran the Sutlej, 
which now flows more than ten miles to the north Traditon avers 
that the town was built by Réi Jajja Bhutta entirely of pakka 
masonry, a fact borne cut ic Oa large bricks found on digging below 
the surface of the mound. Here Rai Jajja had = bunking preserves, 
which he visited every R bes during ain Seas Whenever 
rain falls the people of espe bichon consatl old copper and 
silver coins, 


TrmHara. (see Dinara). 


Oca. 

The following etymologies of the name are given:—(a) Once 
Réja Hodf ruled the country round Uch and bnilta town called 
Hod, which in course of time became Hoj, Hoch, and Uch. 
This name takes us back to a very remote period. General 
Cunningham believes Raja Hodi to have been an Indo-Scythian, who 
commanded the Saka tribes at the battle of Kahror, when the Indo- 
Scythians were defeated by the Bhattix under Salivshana, and the 
conquerors to commemmorate the event established the Saka era, 
According to the same authority Rija Hodi established himself at 
Sidlkot after the Bhittis had left that locality. The old city at Uch 
must therefore have been deserted about A. D.77. (6) Hodi had 
a governor named Chuch who dug earth from a tank called Rérin 
Tald tothe south of Uch to make a mound on which he founded 
a city which he named Chuch and which afterwards came to be 
known as Uch.” (ec) According to Miisa Pak Shahid, whose 
shrine is situated at Multan, and who was descended from Sayyid 
Muhammad Bandagi Ghaus, the founder of Uch Gilani, Uch 

was founded in 980 A. D. by Say id Safi-ud-Din Haqqfni, Géarting, 
on the site of an old mound (Ucha or high) and which ix still 
called Réja Hodfs mound.” d) The ancient name of Uch was 

th. In 1244 A.D. Sher Shih Sayyid Jaldl-ud-Din, Kechi 
Bukhérf, reached Uch, when its ruler Deo Singh fled to Marwar 
and Sundarpuri his daughter accepted Ishim, The Sayyid 
appointed Sundarpuri ruler of the city in place of her father ; 
and at the Sayyid’s behest she founded a fort which on account 
of its height was called Ucha or Uch (high). (¢) Possibly Sher 
Shih Sayyid Jaldl-nd-Din imported this name from Turkistan 
where Utch Kargan and Uch Utchak were, and still are, two 
important towns." 


In the Minhéj-ul-Masdlik, the Persian version of which is 
known as the Chach Nama, and which according to Sir Henry Elliot 
was compiled before 136 Hijra," Uch is mentioned as Askandra, 











@) Malraséee hota Pak Shab, 
(4) Jawihir Jaldti. 


lor’s Turkistan, Vol, LI BLO, 830, $40, B47, B61, 
oh tap Ellstory of India, 1,195 


(1) Ohronioles of the Bukhirf Makbdime 
Makbhdiima, 
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with Alexan- 
dria. 


Uch os Bas. 
mad, 


Cch os Gan- 
dar. 
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Askalanda and Askanda, which tends to show that in the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century of the Hijra the name of the exty was not 
Uch but Askandra (or Alexandria). The Tuhfat-ul-Kiram™ gives 
itas Ashkand and Asbandah; Mirza Kalich Beg in his Whnglish 
translaton of the Chachnima™ reads it as Iskandah; and the 
Térikh-i-Masémi” as Iskandar (which is exactly the Arabic and 





ersian form of Alexander); and Me(rindle, Cunningham, and 
other authorities state that at the junction of the river Sindh with 
the Chenab, Alexander the Great laid the foundation of Alexandria 
in the realm of the Sogdi (Sohdas) and that it is not improbable 
that Uch is the place to which we should look for the site of Alex- 
andria.“ Askalanda and Askanda are corruptions of Askandria. In 
the Jami-ut-Tawarfkh the historian Rashid-ud-Din calls it Askalanda 

and. 


Ussah, This author flonrished in the 7th century Hijra; a 

hence it is certain that the i was known as Ussah (or Uch) in 
those days, and that the author added Askalanda to Usta as a 
distinctive name, which is an additional proof of the identity of 
Uch with Askandria. Rashid-ud-Din also mentions the city as one 
of the four principalities of Sindh under Ayand the son of Kafand, 
who reigned after Alexander. | 


In the Masélik-wal-Mamalik (also known as the Ashkil-ul-bildd), 
written by Ibn Haukal in 589 Hijra, Uch is called Basmad. This 
tends to Ae that the name of the city at that time was neither 
Askandria nor Uch, and that the etymology (c) is erroneous, for if 
in the 4th century of the Hijra the city had been named Uch by 
Sayyid Safi-ud-Din Gézrini it is improbable that Ibn Haukal should 
have called it by quite a different name in the 6th century. Ibn 
Haukal thus describes it!:— is 











“Basmad is a small sa etc like Multén and Chandrawar on the 
east of the river Mihrin. river isat a distance of a pa q from each 





of these places, ‘The inhabitants use well water for drinking. d hes 


a fort.” 

In the 6th century of the Hijra (11th century A, D.,) Abd- 
Abdullah Mubammad-al-Idrisi wrote the Nuzhat-ul-Masélik, in which 
he gives the following account of Uch, which he calls Sandur:— 
“Sandur is situated three days’ journey south of Multén. It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, and the abund- 
ance which prevails on the tables of the inhabitants It is con- 
sidered to form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a 
river which falls into the Mihrén above Samand.” Sandur appears 
to be an abbreviated form of Askandar and affords an additional 
proof that the city of Uch was Alexandria, Ibu Batuta of Tangiers, 


(1) Vol, LIT, 20 (Persian Edition), 


(2) Vol. T, #6—7. 

(3) Manuscript History of Snidh by Mir Mastim Shh, written in 1688 A, D. 

(4) MoCrind|e's Invasion of India, page 166, 
Pr a Ancient Geography, Vol, I, page 243 ales compare Postans, J, A, B, B,, 


(¢) Elliot, Vol. I! page 87, 
(7) Elliot's Al-ldelel Vol, I, page 63, 
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a contemporary of Sayyid Jaldl-ud-Din describes Uj (Uch) in 
his Travels thus :— 

“Leaving Bhakkur we reached Uj, which is situated on the Indus. 
It is a large city with fine streets and buildings. Its ruler is the learned 
Sayyid Jald!-ud-Din Kejf," so well known for his maguanimity and hospi- 
a 8 I made friends with the rolerand lived much in his company, 
We both met at Delhi also. The Emperor went to Daulatabaéd and Sayyid 
Jalil-ud-Din accompanied him. He permitted me to collect the village 
reventes in his absence in case of need, I collected and expended about 
5,000 dinars, ig fae Jaldl-nd-Din Haidri Ulavi, one of the most pious of 
saints, gave me his Khirka (saintly sheet), which was stolen by Hindé 





pirates on the sea.” 
__ Pirzéida Muhammad Husain identifies Sayyid Jaldl-ud-Din 
with the Makhdim-i-Jahiniydn, grandson of Sher Shih Sayyid 


Jalél.® 


a Sir Henry Elliot (pages 866-67, Volume I) thus describes 

“The ancient kingdom of Sindh was divided into four satrapies, of which 
the third comprised the fort Askalanda and Maibar, which are also called 
Talwara and Chachpur. . . . + ~ Its proximity to the Bias and its 
name of Askalanda-Usa lead os to regard it as the Uch of more modern 
times. That place bears marks of the most undoubted antiquity, and the 
absence of all mention of it in the Chachnima, where we are, both in the 
time of Chach and Muhammad Kasim, introduced to many transactions in ita 
neighbourhood, can only be accounted for on the supposition that it is dis- 
guised under some other appellation. 

1 has been supposed indeed that the name of the Oxydracs is 
derived from this old town of Uch, but their position, according to Strabo 
and Arrain, appears rather to have been on the western side of the Acesines, 
and itis a curious coincidence that, in that direction also, there is another 
ancient Uch now in ruins, near the junction of the Hydaspes with that river, 
which offers a far more probable identification and allows ua moreover to 
assign to the Ossaddii instead of the Oxydracm, the Uch or Asklanda-Usa 
near the junction of the Hyphasis with the Acesines. The name of the 
Oxydraces assumes various forms in different authors :—Hydracee in Strabo, 
s 7: col in Diodorns, Seydroi, Soothroi and Seythroi In Lion y i048, Spdraci 
in Pliny, Sygambri in Justin, and Oxydrace in ‘Strabo, Arrian, Curting, 
Stephanns, and others. . - . + + Neverthlees, although Alexander 
may himeelf have raised no city there, we might still be disposed to admit 
that the celebrity of his power and conquests may have given rise to the 
name of Askalands or Askandra. . . + » 





CHAP. IV, 


interest. 


Uch as 


The author of the Chachnéma was a native of Uch, yet he pustisen. 


does not say it was ever called Askand or Asal-kanda. He says 
that Muhammad ibn Qasim” marched from Aror towards Multén 
until he reached the fort of Babizah (Bhitiah or Uch) then on the 
south or left bank of the Bids (and at that time according to Mir 
Misém of Bhakkar called Chachpur). ‘The place surrendered and 
leaving in it a garrison Muhammad crossed the Bids and appeared 
Tie () Thn Batuta, Vol. IT, page 19. 
() Urdo Translation, Vol IL 
J, A, 8. B. 1809, pp. 261-82, 
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before Askand, Askandara or Asatkanda, anciently Called accord- 
ing to Mir Mésim, Talwdra. ‘This place then was quite distinct 
from Uch. 

It is said that Muhammad of Ghor delivered Multén from the 
Karimita and then invested the Bhitias in Uch. We know tha 
the Bhatf stronghold was Uch; they apparently obtained possession 
of it before the time of Mahmid of Ghazni. As regards that ruler’s 
capture of Uch the Gardezi, a Pyeng ew historian, says that 
the Sultsn attacked the fortress uf the Bhatias in 896 H., and that 
Bajhré the Bhatia, who killed himself when his troops were sur- 
rounded, was its ruler. Bi-fhin, however, speaks of Bhati as 
midway between Multén and Aror—which Uch is not. Under 
Muhammad of Ghor Nisir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, one of his’ bravest 
leaders, was feudatory of Uch, and on his death N fisir-ud-Din 
Qabajah became its holder. He held it at the time of Qatb- 
ud-Din’s death and was subsequently ousted from it by Téj-ud-Din 
Yalduz, but recovered it after the defeat. of the latter by Tyaltimsh. 
Qabéjah was however defeated by Jaldl-ud-Din, the Khwirazmi 
(1221 A. D.) and Uch was burnt by him (1228 A. D.), Iyaltimsh 

ve yevrs later wrested Multin and Uch fram Qabéjah and 
conferred the latter with its ieee on Taj-ud-Din Saitani: 
Gazjlak Khén. At this period Uch was a centre of Muhammadan 
learning for in 1227 or 1228 Minuj-ud-Din, the Persian historian, 
was made by Qabajgh chief of the Firtizi College at Uch: Saif-nd- 
Din Ibak-i-Uchchah succeeded Taj-ud-Din and was governor of 
Uch when Iyaltimsh died. Ho defeated the inrosd under Hasan 
the Qérlagh in 1236-37. Malik Muayyfd-ud-Din, Hindi Khan, 
then obtained the fief from Sultén Raziyyah and the Malik 
Izz-ud-Din Kabir, Khén-i-Ayéz, was made to exchange the fief of 
Lahore for that of Multin in consequence of his revolt in 1258. 
He took the opportunity of the Mughal capture of Lahore to 








assume independence and seized Uch and its dependencies 


(1241 A. D.), and when he died, in the same year, his son 
Taj-ud-Din Abi Bakr-i-Aydz succeeded him. He kept the Qirlaghs 
at bay, but shortly afterwards died, and Uch fell into the hands 
ofa slave of his father’s who gallantly defended it against a 
Mughal siege until relieved by an army from Delhi under Ghids- 
ud-Din Balban. Malik Izz-ud-Din Balban-i-Kashli Khan then. 
became foudatory of Uch. Though he defeated the Qirlaghs near 





~Multan, he was compelled to surrender. it to them and retire to 


1250 A. D, 


Uch, whence he advanced again to recover Multan from Sher 
Khan's deputy (1250). He was however unable to old it, and 


again retreated to Uch. 


rz, hen Humaytin, after his defeat by Sher Shh Stirf, came to 
Uch, Bakhshof Khan Langih was its governor on. behalf of Shéh 
Husain Arghtin." Abont 400 yards from Uch .Bukhérf is a well. 
which is still pointed out as the place where Huméytin stayed. 
9, ASB 1, pp 4 
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Bakhshof Khén treated Humiytin with great harshness and the 
ex-emperor was compelled to set out for Deriwar, In Akbar's 
reign Uch was permanent! annexed to the Delhi Kingdom and 
till the invasion of Nadir Shah it remained an appanage of Multan. 
In the Ain-i-Akbari its cultivated” area and revenue are given as 







TD. 


below :— 
Areas in bighas, $$ Revenve in dims. Cavalry. Foot. 
290,506 1,120,140 100 400 


Uch is seven miles to the north of Sg gg Railway Station, 
and 12 miles from Ahmadpur, in 71° 7’ 30” E. and 29° 16’ N. 
Its elevation above sea level is 327 feet. These are really three 
towns, vie: Uch Bukhari, Uch Gilini, and Uch Moghla. Uch 
Bukhéri is a large town and its buildings are almost all of burnt 
bricks. It is the residence of the Bukhari Makhddms. 300 yards 
from it is Uch Gildni, which was founded by Muhammad Bandagi 
Ghaus. Ucb Moghla was so named because the Moghal officials 
collected batdi and dwelt there and for the former reason it is also 
called Uch Munassila. Barnes”! also states that Uch is formed of 
three distinct towns, a few hundred yards apart from each other, 
and each encompassed by a brick wall, now in ruins. Mirza 
Mughal Beg, Wilford’s Surveyor, who surveyed the country »bout 
Uch in 1787-88, mentions Uch as “consisting of seven distinct 
villages.” Colonel Minchin says that in the time of Jalil-ud-Din 
Khilji it used to be a colony of infidel Moghals who embraced 
slim. 








The following accounts are given by European travellers,:— 
Charles Masson wrote in 1827 :-- 


“ Uoh is, perhaps, the most ancient of the towns in the country. The 
name is borne by two towns contiguous to each other. One of them Pir- 
La-Uch ia bestowed on Pir Nasir-ud-Din, the spiritual adviser of the Khan. 
They have both good bdsdre and some commerce. Starting from Ghara, 
grain boats frequently descend from the two Uchs to Sindh. They are 
principally, however, distinguished by the rains of the former towns, their 

sdecessors, which are very extensive and attest the pristine prosperity of 
the locality.”™ A 

David Ross writes of Uch thus :-— 

Down tothe times of Tuimur and Akbar the junction of the Chanab 
and Indus took place opposite Uch, sixty miles above the present confluence 
at Mithankot. te was unchan when Runnel wrote his “Geography of 
India” in 1788, and still later in 1796 when visited by Wilford’s Surveyor 
Mirza Mugal Beg.) But early mn the present century the Indus gradually 
o its course and leaving the old channel twenty miles above Uch, 


se the south-west. rejoining the former at Mithankot,” 





~ @ Kot Akbar Vol. H, pp 163. ~ 


os Oamainahaars Antes Senge: © 
s) Fi rdipouten Gunningbam's Ancient Goography, Vol, I, p. 2082. 
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According to the census of 1901 the population of Uch is 7,583, 
Further details will be found in Table 48. Its population consists 
in the main of Bukhérf and Giléni Sayyids, Khojas, Langihs and 
Kirars (usually Aroras) who form the bulk of the population, | 

An account of the famous shrines has been given in the note on 
Muhammadan Shrines in Chap. J, Section G., pages 160—166, 
Below is given a deseription of the places not mentioned therein. 

(1) Shrine of Bibi Jawindi:—Bibi Jawind{ was a daughter of 
Sayyid Jalél, son of ey hia Himid, son of prt tes Jalal, son of 
Sayyid Abd Bakr, son of Sayyid Mahmiid, son of Sayyid Ghiyds-ud- 
Din, son of Shaikh Alfm-ud-Din, son of Shaikh Mahmia Nasir-ud- 
Din, son of Makhdtim-Jahdniin. Bibi Jawindi wana very pious 
lady, highly respected by the people for her devotion to religion. 
She ‘died in 805 Hijra (1408 A. D.). Her shrine was built in 900 
Hijra (1494 A.D.). In 1233 Hijra the Chenab cut down half of the 
dome as it did the dome of Sayyid Bahiwal Halim, which lies quite. 
close to it, The remaining half of the dome still exists with her 
tomb under it, ines 

(2) Tomb of Sayyid Safi-nd-Din Haqqani Gézrtiof :—The tomb 
is enclosed by a wall. Sayyid Saff-od-Din Gazrtini was born in 
Gazrin (Persia) in 353 Hijra. He came to Uch in 370 and died in 
398 Hijra. ‘lhere are;now at Uch only one or two members 
of the Géard rini family which was once ai illustrious there. | 


(8) In addition to the above there are also at Uch the follow- 
ing shrines and tombs :— | 


(1) Shrine of Shéh Abdul Jalfl, known as Chanchal Shéh 
Bukhari. (2) Shrine of Pir Munnén Mashéikh, (8) Shrine of 
Sayyid Ald-ud-Din Gardezi. (4) Shrine of Sayyid Muizzd-nd-Din 
Gardezf. (5) Shrine of Sayyid Pir Fateh Daryé Bukhari. (6) 
Shrine of Shaikh Kabir. These six are each enclosed by walls 
without roofs. (7) Shrine of Wildyat Shéh Jattf, under a small 
0m Sao ae * a4, or ps Tomb of Fagir Jahadngir 
warmest, (10) Jomb of Kagir Sultan Khar Pal, (11) Tomb of 
Fagqir Salem Sudhir. oa a 


Makhdiim Nau Bahér, Bukhérf, Sajdda Nashin of Uch Bukhérf, 
hus the following relics in his possession :— 


_ (1) Turban of the Prophet. (2) Sheet™ of the Panj Tan 
(five members of the Prophet's family, i. ¢., the Prophet himself, 
Ali, Hasan, Husain and Fétima), (3) Cloak of the Prophet. 
Samsim and Qamgém, i.e, swords of Hasan and Husain. 
(5) The Qordn written by Makhdim-i-Jahéniin himself, (6) Cap, 
beads, and scissors of Shaikh Abdul-Qadir Jflénf, (7) Bairdgan (a 
prop kept beneath the armpit when a person is in a state of 








ql) This was the ahoet with which the Prophet iia himesif' ena | 
family and , covered himeelf ss 


his that they were pure and chosen people of God 
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attempted communion with God). (8) Cloak of Mukhdim-i- CHAP. Iv. 
Jahémin, (9) Sheet of Salmin Parsi, a lover of the Prophet. Places of 


An account ia given of some of these relics in the note on 
Muhammadan Shrines in Chap. T, pages 160 —166, 


Besides the above both fam'lies have the portraits of the 12 
Iméims, of Hasan, Hueain, and the Prophet, and of a host of other 
Muhammadan saints, auch as Khwaja Muin-ud-Din Chishti, Shaikh 
Abdul-Qédir Jilanf, Sher Shah Sayyid Jal4l, Bahé-nd-Din Zakariya 
of Multén, Béwa Farid Shakar Ganj, Lal Shihbéz Qalandar, &c. 

The oe Nashins of Uch Bukhari and Gilénf command much 





respect in the State and have the privilege of return visits from the 

rulers of Bah4walpur, 

The Bukhérf Sajjdda_ Nashins or suecessora of Sher Shih Pacis 
Sayyid Jalal have been :-— ae a 


(1) Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, son of Sher Shih Sayyid J. 





2) Sayyid Jalil Makhdiim Jahéniydn. (3) Makhdtim Mabmdd 
Nésir-ud-Din. (4) Shaikh Himid Kabjr. (5) Makhdiim Shaikh 


Rukn ud-Din Abul Fateh, (6) Shaikh Muhammad Kimya Nazar, 
(7) Shaikh Himid Kabir alias Budha. (8) Muhammad Rajan Sadé 
» Bbag. (9) Zain-ul-ab‘idin, (10) Shaikh Hasan. (11) Shaikh 
» Muhammad. (12) thaikh Nau Babér I. (18) Skaikh Hasan alias 
Ahan Maror. (14) Hamid Kabjr. (15) Shaikh Réji, alias Rajan 
Kalin. (16), Sha‘kh Mahmid alias Méhmid N ir-ud- Din. a?) 
Shaikh Rajan alias Kangh{-wila. (18) Himid Nau Bahér — 

(19) Shaikh Muhammad Nésir-nd-Din, (20) Mukhdim Hémid 
Nau Bahir. (21) Makbdiim Mahmid Nésir-ud-Din. (22) Hamid 
Muhammad Nau Bahdér Shabfd. (23) Hémid Muhammad Nau 
Nésir-nd-Din. (24) Makhdiim Nau Bahér the present Sajjdda Nashin, 

The Sajjéda Nashing of Uch Gfléni have been :— 

(1) Shaikh Abdul Qédir II, son of Huzrat Bandagi. (2) Shaikh Gilani Saj. 
Abdur-Razzig. (3) Shaikh Hdmid Ganj Bakhsh I. (4) Shaikh eda Nunien 
Abdul Qédir ITI. (5) Shaikh Muhammad Shams-ad-Din II. (6) 
Shaikh Abdul Qédir IV. (7) Sayyid Muhammad II. (8) Sayyid 
Murtazé Ali. (9) Shaikh Abdul Qidir V. (10) Shaikh Hiinid 
Muhammad Ganj Bakhsh ITI, (11) Shaikh Himid Muhammad Ganj 
Bakhsh IV. (12) Shaikh Hémid Muhammad Shams-ud-Din ite 
(18) Shaikh Himid Muhammad Ganj Bakhsh V. (14) Shaikh 
Hamid Muhammad Shams-ud-Din IV. (15) Shaikh Hamid Mu- 
bammad Ganj Bakhsh VI. (16) Shaikh Shams-ud-Din V, present 
Sujjdda Nashin, 

Uch Bukhérf has two Hindu Temples, nemely, (1) Khetar PAljf, 
and (2) Gopi N&thjf, coe 

Uch Mogla, also known as Jamalj, after Shaikh Jamél Darwesh 
Khojandi is famous for the shrines of the said Darwe sh, who was Jena) 
tutor to Makhdiim-i-Jahdnidn, Shaikh Jamél Darwesh was descended — 





_ 


1167 A. D. 


757 A.D, 
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from Abi Huraira, the companion of the Prophet, thus :— 
Shaikh Jamél, son of Shaikh Hasan, son of Shaikh Abul Qasim 
Muhammad, son of Muhammad, son of Yahya, son 6f Ham, son of 
Idris, son of Buhlol, son of Qazi Hamdin, son of Haris, son of 
son of Abad, son of Zuhra, son of Huraira, son of Hashim, son of 
Abad Manéf. Shaikh Jamil died on 25th of Muharram 700 Hijra. 


There are also the shrines of the following :—(1) Ganj Alam, 
son of Shaikh Jamil Darwesh, who was born in 667 Hijra and died 
in 770 Hijra. (4) Pir Hésham Qattél (an enclosure). (3) Salim 
Sudhér Faqir (an enclosure). 


WInsaRor- 
The fort of Winjhrot or Bijnot was erected by one Raja 
Winjha or Bija Bhitia according to Sayyid Murdd Shel and it 
was demolished by Shahdéb-ud-Din Ghorf im 574 0. But accord- 
ing to Col. Tod it was founded by Tunno, the father of Biji Rai 
(the Bija of Muréd Shih) and grandfather of Deoréj, the founder 
of Derdwar. ‘ Tunno haying by the interposition of the goddess 
Beejasanni,” says Col, Tod, “ discovered a hidden treasure, © 
a fortress, which he named Beejnote; and in this he placed a 
statue of the goddess, on the 18th, the enlightened par of the 
month Megsir, the Rohoni Nakshatra, 5. 813 Gh. D. 757)."" 
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(1) ‘Tarikh-i-Muorad, 1, p- 128 and III, p. 118. 
it) Hejesthan, Il, p 189—- 
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APPENDIX 


Measures anp WEIGHTS, 
Tn grain transactions and in dividing the prodnce of land various 


measures of capacity ara used. In Bahiwalpur and part of Ahmadpur 


Tahsils the following are in use: — 


Weight in mans, sera and 


_ ¢hitaks according to the 
Standard in British Torritory. 
M. 8. Ch. 
1 thila : . O 0 34 
= thilas = 1 tid nf . 0 0 
2 tides = | paropi . ... + . O O18 
4 paropis = 1 topa ssid . 0 3 4 
2 topas = | dari or : » O 6 8 
2 daris = 1 pdi cL sad ‘ .- O18 0 
5 pais = | toka aos ** ees 2 24 0 
tokaa = I maint... : . 16 0 0 
2 manis= path... . 52 0 Q 


fin Khénper tlaga the measures of capacity are— 





M. 8. Ch. 
1 tid or thule faa err » 0 O 6 
4 tias=1paropi_... co oe wtf I 8 
4 paropie=Itopaordari ...  .., a O. 6.0 
4 top = | fi i ave nae os oon 0 24 0 
4 pais = 1 choetl ons _ _ w. 216 Q 
6} choeths = 1 mani or’wak . ~ «wl 0 OD 
8 choeths = I pakki mani ‘a wv 19 8 O 


Again in Garhi Ikhtiydr Khan tliga the measures, though they bear 
eres 3Pe same names, are quadruple the weight of those at Khdnpur, 
thug : 


M, 8. Ch. 
1 aie or tia. naa aa ane oon 0 1 8 
4 f Hos = 1 parop. . aan 0 6 0 
4 pl =I sue an ao a 0 24 0 
4 topas = 1 pai » 216 0 
4 — ] c woeth one oom oan oe 9 24 J 
6} pate = | wak a . , » WW OO 





(1) The story goes that a woman went to Ive at Garhi Ikhtiydér Khién ‘(only 6 miles from 
Kbhdopur, ber home) whore she wont ton shopkeeper to purchase wheat for a rupee, She 
learnt with surprise that the rate waa 12 thilas per rupee, as she thought that she would only 

at 45 sere of whoat, the thila of Khdnpur being-equal to G chitdha, Angry at the abnormally 
tan rate she went to the bAzdr to make further enquiries and to her satoniahmaené abe found 
everywhere the same rate. Hewailing the impoverished state of tho town abe at inet reluctantly 
asked the shopkeeper to give her what ho plensed, The Mrdla of Garh{ was 1} sera; 50 ahe 
received as much whost as she used to get at Khdinpor. In her joy she exclaimed; /gh sun 
ke sarf: mdn debh ke tharé: ‘I ios berateg Sere Tage) feats | the rates; bot am"cold 
(os ice) on seeing the qaantity (of corn), This esying is now used age proverb to denote 
the difference of the sizes of the thilds of the two towns, 





il 
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In Allah4béd and Khan Bela ilégas the measures are:— 
1 thula oan ene oon oan 0 O 


4 thilas => ] er Opt ben a8 aan PT) 
ni paropi = topa TT) on mae 
4 topas = 1 ge 18 Tr aan ean 
4 his = 1 ¢ onth ene TT een aon 

2 choethe = 1 toka § baa 

124 chootha == ] mani oon pe a8 ooo or | 

In Kot Sabzal, Kot Samdéba and Ahmadpur Lamma the names of the 

measures generally are the same ss in Khdéopur and Garhi Ikhtiydr 
Khiin; but they differ from them in size; in fact these variations are 80 
many that even adjacent villages have paropis and ¢opas of different sizes. 
In the Ubha (Minchinébaéd Nizémat) the measures are:— 


i i hae 


Smecos 
coofuam 
ocoococka 


‘ M. 6. Ch. 

1 thila => 4 parops hae oon con * 0 0 4 

4 thilas = 1 paropi ,., a dos . O FT O 

4 paropise=ltopa ... tis one . 0 € 0 

16 topas = | Trea ni one one oo . 1 24 0 
124 mang — 1 mani 20 0 8 


NW. H.—It must bo romembered that the equivalent in British T 


ehitdks in the above tables is for wheat only. not { Org pal Variations fe nttaberen 
ed, | es ia for wheat only, oot fo r Orem im! Zi ht in the 
Gain cf diltertnk cocsaliav.an folisee ne fy pic Seren ae 
5. Ch, 
1 topa™) of wheat Seiry ak iares bee . =4 0 
ly «© gram ~ ake nt «- 22042 
1 y ice or gawdara ie faa a) See 
Ls, wnhosked rice ~ Arh vw =38 0O 
1 ,, til (sesamcm) ats ; =49 8 
1 , jowar or bajré rae ae os =8 15 
1 , tepa of chind or kangni rob . =? 6 


50 many varieties of measures were prejadicial to the interests of the 
samindars who suffered in their transactions with the »éhuddra, so the use 
of uniform measures was decided ou und the measures given in the 
subjoined table were ordered to be atoptea in 1902-:— = 










WEIGHTS OF GRAINS IN SER: anp CHITAKE, 






0 aH 0 a4] ay]0 a0 8 
O16) 019 )0 15) 1 aon 
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However, the. old measures are atill in uso among the yillac and 
money-landors do their bet to wrod the new neem ns TUNSgEH a the 


: Mrasvers or Leyata. | 
The pakka yard and English are both used hy. cloth merchant 
fh tia Deere, calc ee follovem | _ _ 
Pakka yard = 2 pakkd hathe (hand), 
One pakka yard = 1} English yards. 


he Ubha, however, the kachrha gaz, pakka gaz ard héthra are in 





In 
use. These are respectively 3, 34 and 1} feet in | 


measures of length as employed in measuring cloth, gatd, Iinari, &o., are :— 


Sungals—= | girah. 


kirakka, 1. .¢., of Kiréra), 
10 girahs = | kdth or enbit. 
16 girahs = | kirakke gar. - 
18 girahs or 2 hathia = 1 gaz or pakka gaz. 

The hath is either the sidhd or the morwaén. The eidha is the lencth 
from the elbow to the tip of the middie finger; the morwin is the sidhd 
hath together with the length of the ‘mi idle finger, or with the +h 
from the wrist to the tip of the middle finger. Jat mon and women in 
purchasing cloth always prefer the morwdn hath, not the English yard, as 
with the latter the Kiraér would, they suppose, cheat them. He measuring 
wood and buildings the measures ara:— — Ve 

2 wngals = 1 tasei. 
F} tassiis = | chappa ° 
| 4 chappas = | foot, 
3 feet = | gar or yard (for wood). 
4 feet = 1 gaz (for buildings). 






Wericuts. 
For small weighments made by jewellers, goldsmiths, &o., the weights 


are:— 
2 chdwals (rice grams) = 1 dina (of wheat), 
4 dinds (of wheat) = 1 ratti, 
8 ratlis = 1 mésha, 
12 mashas = 1 fola. 


The standard fola, however, in the Lamma is the Weight of a now 
Tupee coin and 8 rattie; whereas in the Ubha itis a new rupee coin plus 4 
rattis. For larger weighments the following are the weights :—— | 

)? tolas = 1 shai, } 
4 shais = | sharik, | 
4 sharite = | pa or paya (the latter is the word in the Ubha). 
sers = | dhari. 
8 dharis = | man. 


an 


The money-lender’s standard man is, however, generally 42 sers, and 
sometimes 45 vers, The man usually employed in towns ja the standard 
maand of 82% pounds avoirdupois. . 

W.8.—Tho jatakba ser (tit, ser of the Jats) is of 100 ¢olds or 1 Government ner), 
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The following measure is used by the, peasants and saminddrs in 


Canal clearances:— 
8 haths = 1 vast. 
4 — 
21 kdnas = 1 lambar. i 


16 lambars = 1 mile. 
The measure used by the Canal Officers in measuring Canal excavation 
svork is as followa:— e 
10 feet = 1 patti. 
$3 pattis = 1 number. 
16 numbers = 1 mile. 


MEAsuRE OF AREA. 
finear measure. 


‘2 Wadame or 54 feet = 1 karm. 
10 karams = 1 jarib (chain). 


Square measure. 
9 sarsdhis or equare/karams = 1 marla. 
20 marlas = 1 kanal. 
4 kanals = 1 bigha. 
2 bighas = ghuman = 1 acre, 

But hss goa is never used in) the’State Revenue records, nor i i 
msed by the zaminddra, The largest square measure recognised in the 
State is only the bigha, and most people do not understand whata ghumas 
ia, except lease-holdera from the Punjab who have settled in the State. 
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